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"^HE  spirit  of  the  modern  campus  . . . where 
feeling  runs  high  . . . where  friendships  made 
are  lasting  . . . magnetic,  intense  . . , where  the 
BEST,  only.  Is  appreciated  . . . where  distinction 
alone  stands  out!  0 Read-Taylor  ART  and  Read- 
Taylor  CRAFTSMANSHIP  have  exceeded  that 
point  where  mere  superlatives  will  suffice.  % We 
have  reached  a complete  understanding  of  what 
Is  necessary  in  the  production  of  College  Liter- 
ature of  the  better  sort  ...  we  know  that  the 
voice  of  the  modern  university  Is  clear  and 
strong  . . . and  thus  we  have  afforded  an  out- 
let to  match  that  voice  . . . craftsmanship  of 
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RESPONSIBILITY 


When  You  Want  to  Look  Your  Very  Best  . . . 

REACH  FOR  YOUR 


"EDWARD 


// 


Don't  afflict  your  friends'  eyes 
with  ordinary  clothes.  If  the 
occasion  calls  for  faultless 
appearance  reach  for  your 
Edward  Suit. 

Now  college  men  enjoy  cus- 


tom-tailoring luxury  without 
annihilating  the  monthly  al- 
lowance. Edward  custom- 
tailors  clothes  of  the  finest 
fabrics  at  prices  which  leave 
plenty  left  for  a drawer  full 
of  new  shirts  and  ties. 


*^38^5  $28^®  ^24^® 


0 Harris  Tweed  Sport 
Suits,  made  to  measure,  in 
rich  tobacco  browns,  heath- 
er and  lovatt  shades,  $28.75 


Edward  Clothes 


719 -14th  St..  N.  W. 
Washington 


Representatives:  Mike  Durso 
A1  Farrell 


Cheap  or 
Economical? 

Any  dictionary  will  show 
you  the  difference  in  mean- 
ing between  ^^cheap”  and 
^‘economical”. 

And  any  motor  will  quickly 
show  you  the  difference  be- 
tween a “cheap”  gasoline 
and  Amoco-Gas,  which  is 
the  most  “economical”  buy 
on  the  market. 
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''  NIX  ON  THE  CROSS 
BUCKS  this  yearJ 
60Y5.  REIAEMBER  M 
the  depression  15  ON 


THE  OLD  LINE 
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TIHIE  INIEW  yiNII 

Smiles  and  Mutterinss  From 
the  Observant  StaFf 


We  should  not  like  to  be  around  when 
Jimmie  Andrews  sees  this  issue.  "What,” 

he  will  roar,”  in  the is  this?”  He 

will  look  again  to  see  if  it  really  is  the 
quarterly  of  the  University  of  Maryland. 
Then  he  will  cast  the  pebble  grain  bound 
twenty-four  pages  from  him  and  stalk 
moodily  away  muttering  of  the  demoral- 
izing revolutionary  tendencies  of  the 
younger  generation. 


Very  little  makeup,  you  will  see,  re- 
mains the  same  as  last  year.  Unfortu- 
nately, we  can  hear  you  saying,  you 
meanie,  you. 

But  then,  consider  us  for  a moment. 
Money  isn't  everything,  you  know.  You 
must  agree  the  eighteen  thousand  dollars 
in  graft  we  will  realize  would  be  poor 
reward  indeed  for  our  laborious  efforts 
if  we  did  not  also  derive  a certain 
amount  of  pleasure  from  putting  the 
mag  out.  And  oh  how  engrossing  to 
change  things,  to  banish  with  deadly 
swoops  of  a blue  pencil  the  product  of 
the  entire  year’s  work  of  your  predeces- 
sor and  in  its  place  substitute  stuff  which 
is,  well — different. 

Furthermore,  we  have  no  doubt  that 
at  this  time  next  year  we  will  see  the 
initial  issue  of  this  magazine,  roar,  "What 

in  the  is  this?”,  cast  it  from  us 

and  stalk  moodily  away  muttering  of  the 
demoralizing  revolutionary  tendencies  of 
the  younger  generation. 


There  is  a lot  more  to  our  library, 
we  found  out,  than  reference  books  which 
have  "just  been  taken  out",  window 
shades  that  pull  together  smartly,  and 
heavy  tables  you  can’t  quite  cross  your 
legs  under.  In  fact,  things  up  there  are 
rather  complicated  and  should  Mr.  Fogg 
depart  suddenly  chaos  would  surely  re- 
sult. 

Mr.  Fogg  has,  for  example,  charts. 
Most  impressive  charts  you’d  ever  want 
to  see,  with  rows  and  rows  of  severe 
peaks  and  deadly  sloping  valleys  all  in 
red  and  black.  This  shows,  he  told  us, 
the  number  in  the  room  each  hour  in 
the  day.  We  started  figuring  it  out,  but 
the  third  peak  was  too  steep  and  we  quit 
half  way  up.  Mr.  Fogg  told  us  the  chart 
showed,  among  other  things,  that  many, 
many  more  people  use  the  library  in  the 
morning  than  at  night.  "The  room  is 
more  crowded  at  night,”  he  said,  "but 
at  night  the  people  come  earlier  and  stay 
later.”  And,  we  might  add,  you  don’t 
need  a chart  to  explain  that.  1248  use 
the  library  every  day,  or  about  one  hun- 
dred an  hour.  On  two  different  occa- 


College  boy  counting  the  co-eds  jump- 
ing over  the  fence. 


sions  every  seat  has  been  taken.  Mr. 
Fogg  gets  all  his  figures  with  a hand 
computator  which  gives  the  students  a 
good  chance  to  look  up  from  their  books 
to  see  what  all  the  clicking  is  about. 

We  asked  what  best  sellers  were  the 
most  popular.  "Scarlet  Sister  Mary” 
rarely  stays  on  the  shelf  more  than  a 
day  or  two.  (We  bet,  by  golly,  the 
name  has  something  to  do  with  that.) 


TJn-n-n-j 


Everything  by  Sinclair  Lewis  is  in  great 
demand,  and  "Washington  Merry-Go- 
Round”  is  being  given  stiff  use.  But, 
perhaps  fortunately,  this  does  not  con- 
stitute a true  indication  of  students’  lit- 
erary tastes,  as  only  one  popular  book 
is  placed  on  the  shelves  each  month — 
that  sent  monthly  by  the  Literary  Guild. 
It  seems  that  any  attempt  to  brighten  a 
trifie  the  rows  of  dust-gathering  tomes 
is  contested  at  once  by  the  faculty  who 
point  out  how'  the  money  might  have 
been  more  profitably  spent  on  additional 
dust-gathering  tomes. 

Same  thing  applies  to  the  selection  on 
the  magazine  rack.  No  Ballyhoos,  Judges, 
College  Humors  there.  No,  sir!  But, 
strangely  enough,  it  is  infinitely  harder 
to  locate  "Life”,  the  only  humorous  pub- 
lication subscribed  to,  than  "Modern  Hy- 
giene.” 

If  it  has  been  worrying  you,  we  might 
explain  that  when  the  lights  dim  the 
book  elevator  is  being  used. 


HOMECOMING  ISSUE 


Six 


It  was  a few  weeks  ago  on  one  of 
those  rare  days  when,  for  some  reason, 
no  football  practice  was  held.  A wel- 
come rest  for  the  boys,  we  thought.  We 
walked  past  Sigma  Nu  and  there,  on  the 
tiny  plot  in  front  of  the  house,  like 
freed  sailors  rowing  on  the  lake,  two  im- 
portant cogs  in  our  backfield  were  taking 
prominent  part  in  an  earnest  and  enthu- 
siastic game  of  touch  foot  ball. 


Last  year,  if  we  remember  correctly, 
there  was  one  blonde,  one  brunette,  and 
one  red  headed  sponsor  at  the  ceremonies 
between  halves  at  the  Navy  game.  This 
year  a brunette  supplanted  the  red  head. 
This  is,  we  feel  sure,  the  preliminary  step 
in  an  insidious  campaign  to  make  the 
ranks  one  hundred  percent  brunette.  The 
whole  thing  savors  of  uncricketlike  tac- 
tics, and  besides,  platinum  blondes  show 
up  much  better  against  governors’  black 
overcoats. 

9 

This  summer,  every  beetle  already  al- 
lotted to  collegiate  pursuers,  we  toured 
the  Washington  employment  agencies, 
where,  with  a hungry  light  in  our  eyes 
we  asked  the  managers  if  they  knew  the 
whereabouts  of  any  trucks  to  be  driven 
or  dishes  to  be  washed.  They  looked 
hungrily  back  and  said  by  heavens,  no, 
they  didn’t,  and  if  they  did  we  didn’t 
think  they’d  tell  anybody  else,  did  we? 
We  saw  from  the  first  there  was  nothing 
doing,  but  the  general  spirit  about  these 
waiting  rooms  so  delighted  us  that  we 
stayed  on  at  some  of  the  places  for 
hours.  Nowhere  have  we  run  into  quite 
so  cheerful  and  friendly  a group  as  these 
tirelessly  waiting  jobhunters.  Apparently 
from  the  appearance  of  the  places  they 
stay  there  most  the  day  and  enjoy  at 
midday,  without  moving  from  their  prec- 
ious seats,  a well  wrapped  and  savory 
lunch. 

Usually  through  the  gathering  two  or 
three  chess  or  checker  games  are  being 
sternly  waged,  any  number  of  best  sell- 
ers are  in  evidence,  and  secluded  in  a 
dark  corner,  a gray  huddle  of  old  women, 
occupying  the  same  chairs  day  after  day, 
crochet  methodically,  silently. 


Most  of  these  people,  as  they  told  us 
themselves,  are  trying  to  get  a little  some- 
thing to  tide  them  over  the  depression, 
which  was  going  to  end  in  a couple 
months  now,  and  then  they  would  go  out 
west  or  up  to  Utica  where  an  elderly 
uncle  had  promised  them  a big-paying 
job  in  the  office  of  his  factory. 

They  all  seem  very  happy  and  without 
the  slightest  worry.  In  one  place  we  saw 
a perfectly  lustrous  platinum  blonde  sit- 
ting quite  still,  eyebrows  lifted,  while  a 
young  man  painstakingly  made  a pencil 
sketch  of  her  Grecian  profile.  Very 
touching  in  that  setting,  for  some  reason. 
Very  good  sketch,  too.  When  he  had 
finished,  the  model  looked  at  the  sketch 
and  told  us  she  wasn’t  that  good  looking, 
was  she?  The  sketcher  said  she  was  and 
he’d  like  to  make  a regular  oil  portrait 
of  her,  sometime.  She  gave  him  her 
address. 


• 

Looking  over  the  religious  census  com- 
piled by  the  M.  C.  A.  we  find  that  the 
largest  number  of  those  professing  no 
religious  belief  are  in  the  senior  class. 
Imagine!  This,  without  doubt,  is  a vital 
indication  of  something,  but  just  what, 
we  cannot,  at  the  minute,  figure  out.  Per- 
haps it  is  a splendid  example  of  the  de- 
moralizing influence  of  modern  higher 
education  and  it  is  our  duty  to  make  some 
sort  of  stupefying  statement.  Observa- 
tions lead  us  to  believe,  however,  in  a 
more  comfortable  solution.  Saturday  night 
runs  so  far  into  Sunday  morning  for  the 
pleasure  mad  fourth  year  people  that 
the  church  bells  tell  them  only  that  they 
have  three  more  hours  between  the  blan- 
kets before  dinner.  Next  year,  we  feel 
sure,  the  present  negligents  will  occupy 
front  pews  alongside  the  most  pious 
freshmen. 


THOUGHTS 

Homework  . . . 

English  Essay  . . . 

Math  . . . 

Spanish  Sentences  . . . 

Ho  hinn  . . . 

Full  }noon  . . . 

Eleanor  . . . 

I'll  tell  the  profs  / had  a headache  last 
night. 


The  rest  of  the  students  are  gradually 
becoming  accustomed  to  seeing  those  I 
fifty  or  sixty  philosophers  fleeing  from 
their  cloister  in  Morrill  Hall  via  the  fire  |j 
escape.  At  one  time,  on  these  occasions, 
c]uite  a crowd  would  gather  about  the  \ 
quaint  old  Louis  XIV  building  and  won- 
der if  there  really  was  a fire.  Fortu- 
nately no  one,  in  these  early  days,  thought 
to  turn  in  an  alarm,  or  pointed  words 


might  have  been  exchanged  between  the 
overseer  of  the  cloister  and  the  well- 
meaning  volunteers  from  the  surrounding 
communities.  What  is  worrying  us  is  that 
some  day  there  7nay  be  a fire  and  the 
spectators  will  stand  calmly  by,  having 
heard  "Wolf,  wolf’’  once  too  often,  while 
a major  part  of  the  philosophers  toast, 
and  we  cannot,  at  the  moment,  imagine 
anything  worse  than  a toasted  philoso- 
pher. 

Seriously,  however,  holding  fire  drills 
in  that  building  is  entirely  sensible,  and 
the  other  teachers  in  Morrill  Hall  might 
do  well  to  have  a rehearsal  once,  at  least. 

It  might  be  helpful,  also,  to  have  the 
girls  remove  their  spike  heeled  slippers 
before  embarking  on  the  perilous  descent 
— yes,  girls,  even  with  hose  at  one  fifty 
per. 

Even  into  an  arrangement  of  this 
character,  by  the  way,  the  ugly  head  of 
corruptness  must  rear  itself.  An  Old 
Line  correspondent  has  learned  that  Cis- 
sel  and  Sterling,  those  empowered  in  the 
nine-twenty  class  to  make  the  havoc-caus- 
ing statement  that  there  is  a fire  in  the 
room,  have  so  arranged  it  that  when  the 
Dean  calls  on  Cissel,  Sterling  shouts 
"Fire!’’,  and  when  the  Dean  calls  on 
Sterling,  Cissel  performs  a like  service. 
Tsch!  Tsch! 


—The  Old  Liners. 


THE  OLD  LINE 
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"Are  you  a sorority  giylA’ 

"No,  I got  caught  in  the  rai)i  and  niy  dress  shrank." 


TME  ®P  Ifi 


Dn  1982,  Joseph  K.  Stoopknagle,  ’32, 
returned  to  his  Alma  Mater  at  Col- 
lege Park  City  (pop.  342,663).  As  he 
stepped  from  the  interior  of  his  speedy 
two-seater  rocket,  he  glanced  about  him. 

What  a change  of  landscape  greeted 
his  eyes!  Everywhere  new  buildings  reared 
into  the  sky,  and  far  down  College  Ave- 
nue he  noted  a huge  skyscraper  which 
towered  above  all  of  its  neighbors.  That, 
he  thought,  probably  was  the  new  A O 
Pi  House. 

Joseph  Stoopknagle  sighed,  and  after 
another  glance  around,  descended  to  the 
ground  floor  via  the  magnetic  lift.  As 
he  emerged  from  the  front  entrance  of 
the  building,  he  turned  to  the  right  and 
I walked  in  a leisurely  manner  along  the 
busy  thoroughfare  upon  which  he  found 
himself.  Thousands  of  eager  students 
hurried  this  way  and  that.  At  intersec- 
tions, automatic  lights  controlled  traf- 
! fic. 

Mighty  marble  halls  of  learning  lined 
' the  street  and  students  sauntered  unhur- 
riedly through  the  great  bronze  carven 
entrances. 


"So,”  thought  Joseph  Stoopknagle,  "the 
pupils  at  dear  old  U.  of  M.  at  last  have 
an  adequate  number  of  classrooms.  My, 
my,  what  an  improvement!” 

Presently  Mr.  Stoopknagle  became 
aware  of  a deafening  roar  in  the  next 
block.  The  din  increased  as  he  walked 
rapidly  in  the  direction  of  the  disturb- 
ance. Upon  rounding  a corner,  he  found 
a frenzied  mob  of  students  gathered  be- 
fore a strangely  familiar  structure.  Some- 
where within  the  building  a bell  rang 
violently  and  the  crowd  surged  forward. 
Shrill  screams  of  anguish  and  tortured 
cries  of  pain  mingled  with  the  sound  of 
crunching  bones  as  thousands  of  students 
fought  their  way  to  the  doors  to  be 
squeezed  inside  by  the  press  behind.  Af- 
ter a short  time  the  very  walls  seemed 
to  bulge. 

Mr.  Stoopknagle  stared,  astounded.  He 
could  scarcely  believe  his  eyes.  He 
rubbed  them  and  stared  again.  The  build- 
ing was  Morrill  Hall. 

Joseph  K.  Stoopknagle  fainted. 

Jerry  Small 


OFTEN  BRIDESMAID 

Often  bridesmaid,  never  bride, 

Tears  suppressed  by  your  gallant  pride. 

W’elcome  no  more  by  companions  you 
kneiv. 

Enough  to  make  any  vivacious  girl  blue. 

Loving  Jack,  losing  him  after  a year, 

So  terribly  beu  ildered,  poor  little  dear. 

Sitting  alone,  growing  sadder  and  sadder. 

Crying  o’er  Schopenhaur,  "W'hat  is  the 
matter?" 

I think,  poor  girl.  I'll  take  a chance. 

Accounting  for  my  turned  head  last  dance. 

It's  not,  ma  pauvre,  what  you  seem  to 
think. 

It's  not  your  breath  that’s  so  abusing. 

It's  that  outlandish  mouth  wash  that 
you're  using. 
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HOMECOMING  ISSUE 


PEILDI^DIUIM  flHIl 

M©¥DIE  MACiS 


"This  ice  cooled  methol  idea  has  gone 
too  far!!’’ 


Co-ed;  "Jack,  are  you  sure  it  is  me  you 
are  in  love  with  and  not  my  clothes?” 

Jack:  "Test  me,  darling.” 

The  Buccaneer. 


^ UESS  whom  we  saw  in  the  swell  Pea 
Green  Room  of  the  Hotel  Beverly 
Park  the  other  P.  M.  ? — none  other  than 
the  fascinating  Buddy  Rogers  in  one  of 
those  new  purple  dress  suits  with  orange 
lapels — and  did  the  girls  flock  around 
him!  Your  correspondent  said  hello  to 
him  as  he  passed  our  table.  He  said 
"Hello”  and  actually  smiled.  Well,  girls, 
were  we  thrilled!  . . . Lilyan  Tashman  is 
building  a four  hundred  and  sixteen 
room,  forty-three  bath  mansion  at  Bev- 
erly Hills  to  take  care  of  the  recent  in- 
crease in  her  kennels’  staff.  . . . Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer,  so  the  whispers  go 
around  the  lots,  are  planning  a new 
super  based  on  "War  and  Peace”  which 
is  from  the  typewriter  of  a fellow  named 
Toland  or  Tolski  (these  foreign  names!) 
Anyway,  as  the  whisperers  tell  it,  the 
picture  will  have  four  times  as  many 
planes  as  were  in  "Wings”,  sixteen  times 
as  many  elephants  as  were  in  "Trader 
Horn”,  and  thirteen  more  machine  guns 
than  were  used  in  "Little  Caesar” — think 
of  it!  . . . You  should  see  Constance 
Btnnet’s  darling  new  car — a snappy  lit- 
tle straight  thirty-two  with  room  for  two 
chauffeurs,  four  liverymen,  a man  to  op- 
erate the  spotlight  and  a cute  electric 


refrigerator  to  make  ice  cubes  for  cool- 
ing drinks.  . . . Adolph  Menjou  has  or- 
dered seventeen  morning  coats,  forty- 
eight  corded  vests  and  eighty-nine  suede 
spats  from  his  exclusive  tailor  in  An- 
dora — and  the  poor  men,  my  dears,  are 
so  flustered  when  they  have  to  pick  out 
the  yearly  topcoat — ha  ha!  . . . Marlene 
Deitrich  is  having  a private  plane  made 
to  carry  her  to  Hamburg,  Germany  every 
Thursday  night  so  she  can  spend  Friday 
and  three  and  a half  hours  Saturday  morn- 
ing puttering  around  the  homestead  with 
her  husband  and  three  daughters  . . . 
George  Bancroft  is  putting  a new  three 
acre  swimming  pool  on  his  estate  and 
will  pipe  water  direct  from  the  Blue 
Danube — swell,  huh.’  . . . Clara  Bow,  so 
they  tell  us,  lost  three  million  more  play- 
ing red  and  black  . . . Estelle  Taylor 
has  just  signed  a fourteen  year  contract 
by  which  she  will  be  paid  millions  and 
millions.  . . Harold  Lloyd  has  done  some- 
thing or  other  which  has  twelve  ciphers 
in  it.  . . . Whoops!  . . . Gorgeous!  . . . 
Delicious!  . . . Swell!  . . . Millions!  . . . 
Billions!  . . . Hooray!  . . . Rah,  Rah,  Rah 
. . . Hollywood,  Hollywood,  Sis,  Boom, 
Baw  . . . BAH!!! 


THE  OLD  LINE 


N/ne 


©INIi  C©iP  T©  AINI©f IMlilR 

As  Overheard  By  The  Vivacious  Interpreter  . . . 

Ay<SE  BI^ENINIAIM 


To  date  a college  man  is  fascination; 
to  love  him  is  education ; to  marry 
him  is  satiation;  to  divorce  him  is  eman- 
cipation; but  to  get  alimony  from  him  is 
hallucination. 

Every  woman  knows  that  these  so  called 
indifferent  men  are  either  completely 
wrapped  up  in  some  girl,  or  else  they’re 
just  starving  for. love. 

The  campus  leader  of  yesterday  is  the 
breadline  leader  of  to-day. 

A 

Hope  is  a blind  date;  Faith  is  a fra- 
ternity pin;  Charity  is  staying  at  home. 

>- 


I If 

o j 


A man  may  roar  like  a lion  before  he 
falls  in  love,  but  he’ll  bleat  like  a lamb 
afterward. 

A man's  man  always  says  ’ain’t,’  has 
flat  feet,  and  buck  teeth  and  can  be  taken 
for  a sleigh  ride  by  any  woman  who’ll 
take  the  trouble. 


It’s  always  the  confirmed  woman  hater 
who  falls  the  quickest  and  the  hardest. 

Some  men  are  a vacation  and  some  a 
vocation. 

•A. 

No  matter  how  much  a coed’s  love 
cools,  she  hates  to  send  a man  away  for 
fear  some  other  woman  will  get  him. 


Many  a dance  floor  strutter  wdll  make 
a good  floor  walker. 

■A. 

These  big  silent  men  are  that  way  be- 
cause they’re  too  dense  to  know'  anything 
to  say. 

-A. 

A woman  may  hate  a man  who’s  easy 
to  win,  but  she  always  respects  him  a 
little  for  his  good  taste. 

•A, 

Every  man  fears  three  persons,  the 
woman  with  a sense  of  humor,  the  woman 
with  a memory  and  the  w'oman  he  loves. 


! The  woman  who  pays,  and  pays,  and 
pays,  uses  the  money  that  some  poor  man 
has  w'orked,  and  worked,  and  worked 
for. 

■When  ignorance  is  bliss,  'tis  folly  to 
read  the  girl  friend’s  diary. 

t 

A 

The  man  who  kisses  and  tells  is  a great 
help  to  a girl’s  popularity. 


Ten 


HOMECOMING  ISSUE 


II 


IMI©MIEC©MDIN1^  AT  SM©l^ilMIAM 


Much  surprised  was  Angus  Q.  Wor- 
ple  when  he  found  among  the  cor- 
respondence on  the  desk  of  his  study  a 
card  inviting  him  to  the  homecoming 
celebration  at  Smokeham  College.  Bless 
him!  He  had  been  out  of  college  so  long, 
pursuing  an  eventful  career  in  the  pickle 
business,  that  he  had  quite  forgotten  even 
the  name  of  the  old  alma  mater. 

How  the  card  happened  to  be  on  his 


Angus  O.  W'orple  on  the  old  pickle  far/n 

desk  without  an  envelope  we  do  not 
know ; and,  rather  than  do  any  research 
into  the  matter,  it  is  simpler  to  say  that 
it  happened  to  be  there  by,  well — say, 
who’s  writing  this? 

Worple  decided  to  revisit  the  scene  of 
his  college  days  and  after  a long  journey 
he  turned  his  many  cylindered  motor  car 
into  the  entrance  of  the  Smokeham  Col- 
lege campus.  He  was  amazed,  startled, 
and  bewildered.  All  was  different.  All 


was  changed.  Not  a familiar  sight  met 
his  eyes. 

Where  was  the  old  library  with  the 
long  reading  room,  which  contained  no 
clock,  and  concerning  which  lack  there 
had  been  continual  agitation  — to  no 
avail?  Where  was  the  Bar-B-Que  stand 
down  on  the  road,  or  had  there  been 
such  a place?  He  wondered  and  won- 
dered. 

Soon,  however,  he  became  a part  of 
the  gay  festivities.  He  attended  the  foot- 
ball game,  slapped  backs,  was  slapped  in 
turn,  shook  many  hands,  listened  to 
touching  speeches,  and  grinned  pleasantly 
at  everyone. 

Time  after  time,  grads  of  a bygone 
day  accosted  him.  Their  faces  would 
light  up  with  recognition  and  their  greet- 
ings would  be  almost  vociferous.  The 
handshaking  over,  they  would  begin  rem- 
iniscing in  a general  way.  How  much 


better  off  were  the  unappreciative  youths 
of  today  than  they  had  been,  et  cetera,  et 
cetera.  Soon  would  come  a pause.  "By 
jove,  old  fellow,  can  you  imagine?  I 
seem  to  have  forgotten  your  name.  Al- 
ways had  a poor  memory  for  names.” 
The  group  would  laugh  good-natured- 
ly, for  soon  it  would  be  disclosed  that 
name-forgetting  was  a mutual  trait. 

"Mine’s  Zelch.  Oscar  Zelch.  Worple, 
1 want  you  to  meet — uh.” 

"Cohen — hell,  heh.” 

Thus  did  old  friends  meet  again,  but 
our  story  is  not  complete  here.  The  in- 
vitation card  which  had  fallen  on  Wor- 
ple’s  desk  by  one  of  those  coincidences 
which  are  too  common  to  be  called 
strange,  had  not  been  meant  for  him  at 
all.  Though  he  did  not  remember  it,  his 
true  Alma  Mater  had  been  known  as  St. 
Isadore’s  College  and  had  long  since 
gone  out  of  existence.  Louis  Littman. 


'Hare  yon  been  out  trith  that  new  proj  recently?" 
'Not  since  he  started  doing  phydcal  research." 


THE  OLD  LINE 


Eleven 


If  you  can’t  figure  out  this 
one  in  3w.,  I4j.  {bogey)  Jo 
not  become  unduly  alarmed. 
You  are  entirely  normal.  The 
artist  is  the  only  one  abso- 
lutely sure  about  it.  and  some- 
times, before  breakfast,  even 
HU  is  a little  uncertain. 


Ttvelve 


HOMECOMING  ISSUE 


AROyiNIP  TIMli  IHIDILIL 

With  that  old  maestro  of  the  Underwood  • • • 

BOLL  NEEPIMIAM 


and  being  politely  but  firmly  refused  . . . politely,  but  firmly  . . . 
the  Simpson-Doyle  domesticity  is  getting  that  lasting  quality  . . . 
like  LePage’s  stickiest  . . . Ricketts — at  a loose  end?  "Who, 
me?"  . . . meaning  the  lady  Ricketts  . . . the  male  branch  be- 
longs to  the  lodge  whose  members  say  "Delta  Sigs?  Shure!”  . . . 
this  Sara  Louise  Short  has  pretty  hair,  Herman  . . . Student 


DITOR  McCallister  saith  "You  will  write  page,  sir!  , and 
Teeboo  saith  "Yea!"  . . . after  all,  it’s  the  alumni  who 
suffer  ...  so  here  it  goes  . . . like  it  went  last  year,  with  dots 
and  all— only  the  dots  are  Dorothys  this  time  and  have  just 
entered  Grammar  School  . . . where  shall  we  start  the  grads, 
Teeboo?  Down  by  the  Dairy?  Good.  Awright,  grads  . . . 
let’s  start  at  the  Dairy  . . . which,  according  to  the  picture  now 
sitting  upside  down  in  Mr.  Byrd’s  office  (as  we  go  to  pulp  it  s 
sitting  there,  anyway)  will  some  day  soon  be  a very  big  Dairy, 
and  have  another  floor  and  lots  of  tasty  windows  . . . every  cow 
has  her  way,  alumnus,  her  milky  way  . . . and  what  s this  we 
hear  about  your  butter,  Mr.  Ayers?  . . . directly  behind  the 


milk  mart  are  the  milk  marthas — "Moo!!”  ...  up  at  the  Chem- 
istry Building — w'hich  may  be  reached  by  roller  skate  in  seven 
minutes  from  any  given  point  on  the  terrain  paying  nine  cents 
on  the  dollar  and  I’ll  see  you  in  bankruptcy  court  Tuesday  morn- 
ing  Dr.  Broughton,  the  Charming  Chemist,  holds  forth  in  regal 

glee  . . . what  a head  of  hair  for  the  moofinpitchers!  ...  ex- 
footballer Heagy  also  wields  a wicked  test  tube  therein  . . . 
chickens  and  the  Ag  College  make  us  think  of  Bill  Kricker  who 
was  but  recently  afflicted  with  chicken  lice  and  people  thought  it 
was  nerves  . . . Colonel  'JCatt,  of  the  ROTC  W^atts  ...  a big 
bulb  in  the  military  . . . romancers  Meyer  and  Savage  are  run- 
ning the  Meyer  Ford  on  a cooperative  basis:  "you  lend  me  the 
car  and  I’ll  drive  it".  . . . the  Doerr-Peters  entanglement  "He-el- 
lo,  Johnnie!"  ' "Where  you  been,  huh?"  . . . Theodore  Bishoff 
potters  off  to  Cleveland  and  brings  back  a Tau  Beta  Pi  con- 
vention for  next  year  . . . like  that  . . . which  makes  two  for 
the  campus  in  1932 — two  good  nationals  . . . Skip  Faber,  and 
a voice  like  an  umpire  with  a cold  . . . the  lady  frosh  with  the 
name  DeMeritt — mama  an’  papa,  an’  all  their  little  DeMeritts 
. . Bill  Hoo-Hoover’s  little  ditty  "Kissel  Me  Again”  . . . 
Harry  Gray  offering  a lift  to  a blonde  damsel  in  front  of  Joe’s 


Greely  reeling  off  Old  English  with  a Boston  "a”  . . . and 
promoting  a noise  somewhat  similar  to  that  made  by  lots  of 
water  running  down  a drain  . . . Mr.  Smith,  of  the  Student 
Government  Smiths,  who  will  have  some  tall  explaining  to  do 
about  a certain  chapter  in  his  private  life  concerning  which 
little  is  known  hereabouts  . . . graduated  from  here  recently, 
didn't  she,  Claude?  . . . you  might  have  told  us  at  least,  sir  . . . 
the  effervescent  Cichetti  and  inverted  bathtub  by  Essex  . . . this 
"Ax  Club  ” is  a brain-child  of  his  . . . G.  K.  Z.  of  The  Diamond- 
back  G.  K.  Z's,  has  made  a science  out  of  romance  with  rather 
terrifying  results  . . . see  him  personally — a reporter  with  queens 
in  his  hand  and  wary  of  full  houses  ...  a celibate,  suh!  . . . 
Kappa  sorta  let  the  Theta  Chis  down  on  November  3,  didn’t 
they?  . . . perhaps  "quality — not  quantity"  describes  it  more 
efficiently  . . . didja  see  that  southern  paper  which  devoted  a 
column  more  or  less  to  "Ray  Poopleman’s  smashing  attack”  on 
the  Gobblers?  . . . the  value  of  No  is  equal  to  Yes  divided  by 
Maybe  ...  if  it’s  the  right  coed  . . . Jakie’s  wardrobe  has  gotten 
beyond  us  . . . and  on  top  of  that  she’s  wearing  shop-windows 
. . . and  the  red,  red  Robbins  came  bob-bob-bobbins — . . . the 
Spire-’Van  Slyke  agreement  prospers  calmly  and  without  ado  . . . 
Lucile  Hancock — how  do  they  say  it?  Oh,  yes.  'Ver-r-rry  tasty? 
. . . we  remember  Harry  Kelly  when  he  got  his  first  motorcycle — 
and  when  he  went  to  Cornell — and  when  he  came  to  Maryland — 
minus  the  motor  . . . w'hich  was  just  as  well  . . . give  us  a rest, 
Teeboo — crawl  back  in  your  shell  . . . and  so  to  the  linotype  . . . 
except  to  give  the  "W.  and  L.  stalwarts  a hand,  and  say  cheerio 
to  the  grads  . . . well — "Cheerio!” 


THE  OLD  LINE 


Thirteen 


^IRAPyAf iD  B©7iriLi 


Th  e perusal  of  early  history  reveals  a pleasant  aid  to  study 


EXT  Tuesday  marks  the  3H4th  anni- 
versary of  the  graduated  bottle  sys- 
tem for  the  advancement  of  scholarship. 
The  students  at  the  University  of  Vienna, 
where  the  system  was  founded,  will  pay 
their  yearly  tribute,  with  carnival  and 
carousal,  to  Joseph  Hauffenmayer,  ’46, 
Arts  and  Sciences,  the  man  who  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  beginning  of  what  is 
still  recognized  as  the  greatest  step  taken 
in  the  last  one  thousand  years  for  the 
relief  of  weary  collegians. 

Hautfenmayer’s  bottle,  roughly  grad- 
uated with  a tie  pin,  is  still  where  he  left 
it:  in  the  right  hand  corner  of  the  shelf 
in  the  clothes  closet,  room  402,  Blend- 
heim  Hall.  With  it  are  one  pair  of 
crepe  soled  tennis  shoes  and  an  E man- 
dolin string,  all  overlooked  by  Hauffen- 
mayer on  his  rather  abrupt  departure 
from  the  institution.  This  episode  in  it- 
self is  not  entirely  void  of  interest.  It 
seems  that  one  hot  June  night  a proctor 
saw  a light  in  Hauffenmayer's  room  and 
heard  a shrill  femin — but  no.  That  is 
another  story,  a story  which  I would  not 
feel  justified  in  repeating  here  at  these 
prices,  to  say  nothing  of  the  trouble  we 
had  with  the  first  issue  last  year. 

But  historical  data,  however  interest- 
ing and  educational,  is  not  of  primary 
consideration  to  us  in  this  article.  The 
mid-semesters  are  right  around  the  cor- 
ner (danger — sharp  turn  ahead)  and  my 
object  in  explaining  the  possibilities  of 
this  graduated  bottle  system  is  to  allevi- 
ate the  suffering  that  is  sure  to  be  ex- 
perienced by  the  painful  resumption  of 
honest-to-goodness  study  under  the  drop- 
lights  after  a whole  semester  of  rushing, 
tea  dances,  Ninth  street  stage  shows,  and 
chocolate  milk  with  cup  cakes  at  two 
o'clock  in  the  morning. 

The  graduated  bottle  system  has  as  its 
working  basis  the  just-compensation-for- 
work-properly-accomplished  idea.  (Er- 
roneous reports  are  being  circulated  that 
it  has  something  to  do  with  the  "Hitting 
the  Bottle”  sketch  in  Earl  Carrol’s  Van- 
ities, and,  if  said  circulators  do  not  watch 
out  they  are  going  to  have  some  nice 


Hanjje)unaycr  {bless  his  soul!) 
mixes  another  hatch. 


law  suits  on  their  hands,  or  I know  noth- 
ing at  all  of  Vienna  U.  spirit.) 

Hauffenmayer,  despite  his  mandolin 
and  hot  June  nights,  was  nobody’s  fool. 
Elementary  introspection  told  him  that  if 
a student  were  sure  of  a definite  reward 
at  the  conclusion  of  some  set  task  (say 
that  fast,  once)  said  set  task  would  be 
accomplished  in  a more  workmanship — 
well  it  would  stand  a better  chance  of 
being  done. 

One  June  night  (this  was  a cool  June 
night)  he  set  about  doing  ten  Mathemat- 
ical Theory  of  Investment  problems  as- 
signed for  the  next  day.  It  was  hard 


A Graduated  Bottle  (1547  A.  D.) 

B.  — Graduated  Bottle  (1931  A.  D.) 

C.  — E Mandolin  String  {Curled) 

D.  — llAe't'e  forgotten  ivhat  this  is. 


going  from  the  first.  In  the  second 
problem  he  hit  a snag.  Every  time  he 
scjuared  4 he  got  17  and  he  knew  damned 
well  that  wasn’t  right.  About  to  throw 
the  book  down  in  disgust,  his  eye  caught 
the  glint  of  a bottle  of  strawberry  soda 
on  his  bureau.  "Something  seemed  to 
click  just  like  that,”  he  is  reported  after- 
wards as  having  said.  He  grabbed  the 
bottle,  and  with  his  roommate’s  tie  pin 
made  a series  of  scratches  on  the  bottle, 
marking  the  soda  off  into  ten  equal  por- 
tions. He  sat  down  to  his  math  again 
with  the  bottle  planted  in  front  of  him. 
At  the  successful  completion  of  each 
problem  he  drank  a portion  of  the  soda. 
"As  I had  just  eaten  a large  quantity  of 
salt  pork,”  Hauffenmayer  said  in  his 
memoirs,  "I  worked  like  a fiend  for  the 
next  cooling  draught  of  pop.  My  room- 
mate, startled  at  my  sudden  reversal  of 
form,  leaped  from  bed  and  asked  for  an 
explanation.  To  this  man,  Heiffenpep- 
per,  must  justly  go  credit  for  a modifica- 
tion of  the  system  which  has  had  much 
to  do  with  its  popularity.  When  I told 
him  what  I was  about,  he  rushed  across 
the  room  and  drew  a flat  bottle  from  be- 
neath the  mattress.  'You  can  make 
scratches  much  easier  on  a flat  surface,” 
he  shouted,  in  the  white  heat  of  his  en- 
thusiasm, 'and  to  with  your  straw- 

berry soda.’  I immediately  saw  the  prac- 
ticability of  his  suggestions  and  altered 
the  system  accordingly.  Well,  when  we 
next  looked  at  the  clock  it  was  4.25,  and, 
besides  having  completed  the  ten  prob- 
lems in  Mathematical  Theory  of  Invest- 
ments, my  Hotel  Management  was  up  to 
date,  I was  four  chapters  ahead  of  as- 
signments in  Thermodynamics,  and  the 
entire  semester’s  readings  in  Dairy  Hus- 
bandry was  outlined.  Heiffenpepper  had 
covered  his  semester’s  work  in  all  his 
courses  and  was  reduced  to  borrowing 
texts  from  our  neighbors,  which  texts  he 
read  vivaciously  for  the  general  culture 
contained  therein.  When  we  went  to 
class  next  morning  our  professors  were 
astounded.  They  cried.  If  you  can’t  walk 
stra ” 


Fourlee)! 


HOMECOMING  ISSUE 


By  George  Fogg 

WHENEVER  a man  gets  fired  for  writing  a book,  everybody 
wants  to  see  the  book.  Mr.  John  Earle  Uhler  was  dropped 
from  the  faculty  of  Louisiana  State  University  for  writing  Cane 
Juice,  a rather  tiresome  story  mostly  about  the  campus  of  Louisi- 
ant  State.  The  Louisiana  co-eds,  who  were  supposed  to  have 
been  particularly  maligned,  are  presented  by  no  means  as  Vic- 
torian maidens,  but  neither  are  they  wanton.  Whether  the  pres- 
entation is  accurate  or  not,  hardly  anyone  would  have  read  the 
novel  if  it  hadn’t  received  the  publicity  incident  to  the  dismissal 
of  Mr.  Uhler.  Louisiana  had  better  leave  the  censoring  of  books 
to  Boston,  where  practiced  hands  do  it  with  much  greater  finesse. 

At  this  time  of  the  year  publishers  usually  hold  back  their 
best  numbers  for  the  Christmas  trade,  which  fact  probably  ac- 
counts for  the  selection  by  the  Literary  Guild  of  A Buried  Treas- 
ure by  E.  M.  Roberts  for  its  latest  choice.  For  those  who  like 
sociological  studies  of  primitive  survivals,  it  is  interesting.  It 
is  the  story  of  an  old  couple  in  some  isolated  Kentucky  settle- 
ment who  find  a pot  of  money  on  their  farm.  The  old  people, 
Andy  and  his  wife,  Philliy,  plan  various  uses  for  the  money  from 
giving  a big  party  to  repairs  to  the  house  and  outbuildings,  but 
a gradually  developing  fear  and  suspicion  cause  them  first  to 
keep  its  existence  a secret  from  their  neighbors,  and  finally  they 
begin  to  hide  it  from  each  other. 

The  conversation  develops  the  story  for  the  most  part,  and  it  is 
of  a peculiar  sort,  somewhat  difficult  to  understand  at  first: 
"Cundy  is  already  in  a ragen  fit,  bound  he'll  make  mischief.  I 
hear  he  gives  Imogene  a bad  name  and  makes  a mystery  over 
her.” 

• 

A best  seller  that  really  deserves  its  place  is  Willa  Gather’s 
Shadows  on  the  Rock,  a story  of  old  Quebec  of  the  late  seven- 
teenth century.  The  rock  is  the  mountain  now  crowned  by  the 
Chateau  Frontenac  and  the  fortress.  Where  once  Pierre  and 
Cecile  climbed  from  the  wharves  along  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the 
town  on  the  rock,  we  now  travel  by  an  outdoor  elevator,  but 
otherwise  Quebec  has  much  to  remind  one  of  the  days  when  the 
"Deux  Freres”  brought  news  and  trouble  from  France.  This  is 
an  excellent  Christmas  book  if  you  don’t  feel  that  it  will  be  stale 
by  Christmas. 

The  non-fiction  best-seller  last  month  was  the  Washington 
A\erry-go-round,  a collection  of  back-stairs  gossip  published 
anonymously  by  some  Washington  newspaper  correspondents 
who  took  as  their  central  theme  the  belief  that  any  public  official 
who  is  unpleasant  to  the  Press  should  be  deprived  of  office  or 
pilloried  in  some  such  book  as  the  Washington  Merry-go-round. 
Our  own  Senator  Tydings  is  mentioned  as  the  capital’s  most  eligi- 
ble bachelor. 

Followers  of  the  fortunes  of  the  Whiteoak  family  of  Jalna 
will  like  the  latest  number  of  that  series.  Finch’s  Fortune,  which 
takes  up  the  story  where  the  Whiteoaks  of  jalna  left  off. 


CHIP 

She  fell  into  his  tnanly  arms 
And  looked  into  his  eyes, 

Our  hero  not  a whit  alarmed 
Showed  not  the  least  surprise. 

But  bent  her  back  and  slowly 
Pressed  upon  her  lips  a kiss. 

It  was  a moment  full  of  ecstacy, 

A moment  piled  full  of  bliss. 

But  suddenly  turning  toward  him 
The  shy,  young,  pretty  miss 
Blushed  and  said,  "You  k.noie,  Jim, 
It’s  the  first  time  Tie  done  this." 

* * * * 

For  a long  time  silence  reigned. 

He  knew  a remark  was  merited. 

And  then  he  suddenly  exclaimed, 
"What  experience  you’ve  inherited!" 

H.  Rosenbaum 


Picture  of  a man  waiting  for  the  fire 
drill. 
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AiyMINin^  WilLCOM 


ILJI  omecoming!  What  a world  of  meaning  in  a few  syllables.  The  day  when  one 
uU  IS  back  in  the  fold  that  nurtured,  marks  a time  of  gladness  and  brings  to  one’s 
heart  a feeling  of  satisfaction  that  borders  on  contentment.  Old  acquaintances  are  re- 
newed, hands  are  clasped  in  friendship  that  has  not  been  dulled  by  intervening  years, 
and  perhaps  somewhere  on  a vineclad  porch,  quien  sabe,  a head  nestles  against  a long 
missed  shoulder. 

Homecoming,  a time  of  good  cheer,  a time  when  cares  are  laid  aside  and  life  seems 
only  a 'puddin’  full  of  plums.” 

Alumni,  the  day  is  yours.  Back  among  us  for  only  too  brief  a time,  we  want  you 
to  understand  that  you  are  even  more  at  home  than  when  yours  was  our  present  part. 
We  are  to  you  not  as  hosts  to  honored  guests,  but  as  brothers  and  sisters  with  a gladsome 
welcome  to  those  who  have  played  one  of  the  great  scenes  of  life,  and  whose  triumphs 
we  in  some  small  measure  are  trying  to  emulate.  We  benefit  by  what  you  have  done, 
we  live  in  the  strong  house  that  you  have  built,  and  ever  the  home  is  to  him  that  hath 
erected  it. 

Alumni,  greet  us  with  the  helping  hand!  We  are  trying  to  add  just  a little  to  the 
golden  heritage  you  have  left.  Mistakes  we  expect,  but  conscientiously  we  are  trying, 
and  want  your  counsel. 

Alumni,  again,  the  day  is  yours.  Take  of  what  we  have  and  make  of  it  as  you 
desire.  Ours  is  yours,  because  what  has  been  yours  is  ours.  Our  only  thought  is  that 
we  may  do  unto  you  only  that  which  will  make  you  want  to  return.  Be  with  us,  be  a 
part  of  us.  H.  C.  BYRD 


Sixteen 


HOMECOMING  ISSUE 


A slim  little  blonde  with  much  display 
of  a flashing  red  dress  seated  herself  at 
the  40  yard  line  coyly  displaying  some 
good  footwork.  The  game  begins. 
Loudly  she  cheers  the  husky  braves  roll- 
ing in  the  mud.  She  wildly  flings  her 
arms  and  legs  about — smiling  and  beam- 
ing. She  doesn't  understand  the  game. 
She’s  only  a little  foot  ball  girl  out  to 
make  the  team. 


CORRESPONDENCE— AFTER 

She  . . . 

I'm  tired  of  playing  u'ith  schoolboys 
So  I'm  returning  your  letters  to  you; 
Your  company  for  awhile  I enjoyed, 

But  now  it’s  all  over — tve’re  through. 

You  always  called  me  your  honey, 

And  offered  to  make  me  your  wife, 

You  amused  me — gosh  it  was  funny 
T 0 even  think  I’d  so  ruin  my  life. 

Go  back  to  your  books  in  September, 

Be  a real  college  student  and  dude. 

And  as  for  me  I’ll  always  remember  you 
As  a u' ell -meaning,  thick-headed  boob. 


He  . . . 

So  you’re  tired  of  playing  with  school- 
boys, 

And  you'd  never  so  ruin  your  life. 

And  you  think  that  you've  made  me  sorry. 
By  refusing  to  be  my  dear  wife. 

W'^ell,  console  yourself,  me  dear  one. 
My  heart  is  not  broken  in  tivo, 

Bor  me  the  affair  was  great  fun, 

I enjoyed  ivhat  we  went  through. 

I won’t  end  it  all  with  a shotgun. 

Though  Tm  sorry  you  uere  so  untrue. 
As  for  that  offer  I made  yon.  dear. 

I've  made  the  same  to  Mary  and  Sue. 


NIGHT  ON  THE  THAMES 

The  mists,  rolling  up  the  Thames,  were 
heavier  than  usual.  The  lights  at  the 
river's  edge  were  haloed  by  the  fog.  It 
was  oppressive  that  silence  which  seemed 
to  be  held  down  by  the  fog  and  broken 
only  by  the  gentle  lapping  of  the  curling 
waves.  It  seemed  to  me  the  night  was 
full  of  mystery. 

My  location  at  such  a late  hour  was 
none  too  secure,  and  I was  about  to  leave 
when  a car  came  speeding  along  the  River 
Road.  I ducked  into  a nearby  clump  of 
bushes.  To  my  surprise  the  car  slid  to  a 
stop  near  my  hiding  place.  Two  of  the 
occupants  jumped  to  the  ground,  hold- 
ing a large  sack  between  them.  There 
seemed  to  be  a movement  w'ithin  the  bag. 
The  two  men  strode  quickly  to  the  river’s 
edge.  My  heart  was  in  my  throat.  What 
should  I do.^  There  was  a second  of 
quiet,  then  a loud  splash,  the  sound  of 
running  feet,  the  purring  of  the  starter. 
Just  as  the  car  spun  out  of  the  gravel 
I heard  in  the  typical  cockney  accent, 
"I  'opes  that  blimey  cat  of  yours  doesn’t 
'ave  any  more .” 

John  Duncan 


Walking  down  the  avenue 
I saw  the  perfect  girl — 

She  teas  dressed  in  cytieenly  orchid 
Her  skin  ivas  like  a pearl. 

Her  hands  u ere  white  and  lovely. 

Her  eyes  were  wide  and  blue, 

Her  scarlet  lips  ivere  parted — 

She  seemed  to  look  right  at  you. 

Her  golden  hair  curled  in  ringlets 
Like  the  leaves  of  a moonlit  sea. 

Her  throat  teas  of  the  purest  white 
As  a stvan’s  down  ought  to  be. 

Such  a vision  of  effeminate  loveliness, 

A vision  of  ethereal  delight. 

Seemed  incongruous  in  the  blatant  city. 
In  the  cold  grey  of  approaching  night. 

I stopped  and  stood  still  staring, 

She  smiled  as  though  we  had  met. 
This  girl  on  the  city  street  billboard 
Advertising  a new  cigarette. 

C.  Hieroximus. 

"Are  you  troubled  with  improper 
thoughts?’’ 

"Why,  no,  I rather  like  them.” 

Record. 


AS  THE  EDITOR  WOULD  LIKE 
TO  WRITE  IT 

We're  returning  the  story  you  kindly  sent 
{The  blame  thing  isn't  worth  a cent) 
And  though  the  piece  we  cannot  use 
{It  gives  us  pleasure  to  refuse) 

Because  our  space  is  running  short 
{For  contributions  of  this  sort) 

We  hope  some  other  time  you'll  try 
{But  kindly  wait  until  we  die.) 

• 

Wistful  Femme:  "Have  you  a record 
of  .Uy  Sin?'’ 

Hasty  Clerk;  "You're  in  the  wron^ 
place.  You'll  have  to  go  to  the  W'atch 
and  Ward  Society.” 

M.  I.  T.  'Voo  Doo. 


Herbert  Rc.senbaiim 
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By  WM.  H.  HOTTEL 


WASHiNC.ToN  AND  LuF,  Maryland's  opponent  in  football 
today,  is  one  of  the  Old  Liners’  dearest  rivals,  and  one  ol 
its  most  respected. 

The  Generals  and  Old  Liners  meet  in  basket  ball,  baseball, 
track  and  tennis,  as  well  as  in  football,  and  practically  every  time 
they  clash  they  provide  a contest  of  interest. 

Their  football  meetings  have  been  particularly  interesting  and 
until  1930  the  Generals  had  been  a regular  jinx  to  the  Old 
Liners,  winning  the  first  four  games  they  played  with  Maryland. 

The  teams  have  been  meeting  annually  since  1924,  with  the 
exception  of  1929,  when  they  could  not  figure  out  a mutually 
agreeable  date,  and  all  of  the  contests,  save  that  of  last  year,  have 
been  tight. 

Here  is  the  record  of  their  gridiron  battles: 

1924 — 'Washington  and  Lee,  19;  Maryland,  7.  (At  Central 
High  Stadium  in  Washington). 

1925 — Washington  and  Lee,  7;  Maryland,  3.  (At  College 
Park). 

1926 — Washington  and  Lee,  3;  Maryland,  0.  (At  Lexing- 
ton) . 

1927 — Washington  and  Lee,  13;  Maryland,  6.  (At  College 
Park) . 

1928 — Maryland,  6;  Washington  and  Lee,  0.  (At  Griffith  Sta- 
dium in  Washington). 

1930 — Maryland,  4l  ; Washington  and  Lee,  7.  (At  College 
Park ) . 


Maryland's  football  team  goes  into  today’s  game  with  the 
Generals  with  a fine  record,  having  won  five  games,  tied 
one  and  lost  only  to  Vanderbilt,  one  of  the  most  powerful  ag- 
gregations in  the  South,  or  in  the  country  for  that  matter. 

The  Old  Liners  triumphed  over  Washington  College,  Vir- 
ginia, Navy,  V.  M.  I.  and  Virginia  Poly  and  tied  Kentucky 
at  6-alI  before  bowing  to  the  Commodores. 

A victory  over  the  Generals  today  would  give  the  Old  Liners 
a sweep  over  the  "Big  Four"  of  the  Old  Dominion  for  the 
second  straight  year. 

Shorty  Chalmers,  Maryland's  clever  halfback  and  three-letter 
athlete,  is  the  best  forward  passer  in  the  South,  in  the  opinion 
of  Dan  McGuigin,  who  has  been  coaching  at  Vanderbilt  for  27 
years,  and  Maj.  Bob  Neyland,  the  veteran  Tennessee  mentor. 
They  went  to  the  Maryland  dressing  room  after  the  game  with 
Vandy  in  Nashville  to  congratulate  Chalmers  and  to  tell  him  he 
was  the  king  of  the  passers  in  Dixie. 


FTFR  today's  contest,  Maryland  has  two  more  tilts,  the  an- 
nual  struggle  with  Johns  Hopkins  on  Thanksgiving  Day, 
and  the  tilt  wfith  Western  Maryland  on  December  5.  Both  of 
these  contests  will  be  staged  in  the  Baltimore  Stadium. 

Hopkins  is  boasting  the  best  team  it  has  had  in  years,  win- 
ning its  first  six  games  in  handy  fashion,  and  one  of  the  old-time 
battles  that  marked  the  annual  meetings  prior  to  1928,  appears 
certain  to  be  in  store  this  season.  Maryland  has  won  the  past 
three  games  without  much  trouble,  but  the  situation  appears 
entirely  different  for  turkey  day  this  year. 

Western  Maryland  has  not  made  such  a great  record  as  in  the 
past  three  years  but  has  a powerful  aggregation  that  should  be 
at  its  best  on  December  5. 


arsity  basket  ball  practice  will  be  started  at  Maryland  on 
^ November  30  but  Coach  Burton  Shipley  w'ill  not  have  his 
full  squad  out  until  December  14  as  four  of  his  last  year’s  reg- 
ulars and  three  others  he  will  depend  upon  will  be  with  the 
football  team  until  after  the  Western  Maryland  game.  These 
seven  will  be  given  a week’s  rest  before  reporting  for  basket- 
ball. 

Ed  Ronkin,  one  of  last  season’s  regulars;  Bob  Wilson  and 
Frenchy  Cohen,  two  others  who  were  with  the  squad  when  it 
won  the  Southern  Championship  at  Atlanta  last  March;  Pat 
Rooney,  who  was  kept  from  playing  last  year  on  account  of  an 
auto  injury,  and  Spencer  Chase  and  Bob  Snyder,  two  recruits 
from  last  year’s  Freshman  team,  will  start  toil  on  November  30. 

Bozie  Berger,  Shorty  Chalmers,  Jack  Norris  and  Charlie  May, 
four  of  the  regulars  on  the  championship  five;  Bucky  Bu.scher, 
Rufus  Vincent  and  Wilbur  Wright,  from  the  cubs  of  last  sea- 
son, will  be  the  tossers  to  report  on  December  14. 

This  will  give  "Ship”  a squad  of  13,  being  proof  that  he  is 
not  superstitious. 

Shipley  will  have  to  hustle  his  squad  along,  as  the  Old  Liners 
go  out  to  Madison  on  December  30  to  play  the  University  of 
Wisconsin,  which  annually  boasts  one  of  the  greatest  quintets  in 
the  country,  and  Maryland  will  have  a tough  task,  two  ways,  as 
the  Badgers  have  been  practicing  since  the  latter  part  of  Sep- 
tember. They  are  coached  by  James  Meanwell,  originator  of  the 
much-used  system  bearing  his  name. 
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TIHIE  STAIFIF 
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HISTORY 

King  ami  vassal,  serf  and  knight. 

Pass  before  my  wearied  sight 
In  a ceaseless,  sorry  line — 

Courtly  mien  and  manjters  fine. 

How  they  chatter  dates  to  me; 

Pacts  from  days  of  used  to  be; 

Tales  of  battle,  empires’  fall; 

Vast  crusades  and  feudal  call. 
Presidents  ivith  worldly  tongue. 

Rising  since  the  state  was  young; 

IV'ars  and  laws  by  them  created. 

Now  by  me  are  well  berated. 

Yet  / look  beyond  the  years — 

See  posterity  in  tears. 

I their  weeping  cannot  stem — 

Tm  making  history  for  them. 

Jane  Holst 
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Did  we  or  did  we  not  tlie  otlier  day 
hear  Eddie  Quinn  whisjxr  to  a blonde 
while  she  was  hurrying  to  class,  "Gee, 
but  you  look  sweet  today."  We  ran 
across  him  ten  minutes  later  in  Morrill 
Hall,  whispering  to  a brunette,  "Gee,  but 
you  look  sweet  today.” 

Shoe  Clerk;  "Do  yon  know  irhat  nears 
out  most  shoe  leather?" 

Sheba;  "No." 

Shoe  Clerk;  "That's  right." 


Head  Librarian;  "Young  man,  we  are 
about  to  close  the  library.  Is  there  any- 
thing you  would  like  to  take  out?" 

Frosh;  "Well,  yes.  How  about  the  tall 
one  in  the  tan  dress?" 

A A 

Doctor  (arranging  patient  on  operat- 
ing table)  ; "1  will  he  perfectly  frank 
and  tell  you  that  four  out  of  five  patients 
die  under  this  operation.  Is  there  any- 
thing I can  do  for  you  before  I begin?” 
Patient;  "Yes,  if  you  don't  mind.  Help 
me  on  with  my  shoes  and  pants." 

Virginia  Ruel. 


"W^here  to,  baby  . . . Sherry's,  Oasis, 
Scandals,  Follies  ...?’’ 

"Ooh,  and  I thought  you  were  a college 
man." 


"I  am  very  hoarse  as  a result  of  the 
Dramat  show  last  night." 

"Did  you  have  a leading  part?" 

"No,  I was  the  prom pter." 

— Record 


H -A 

Spo.se  you've  heard  about  the  girl 
whose  doc  told  her  to  get  more  exerci.se 
— so  she  started  sitting  out  all  the  dances. 

— Caveman 


Writer;  Here's  the  manuscript  I offered 
you  last  year. 

Editor;  Say,  what's  the  idea  of  bri)ig- 
ing  that  thing  back  here  ivhen  I rejected 
it  once? 

Writer;  You've  had  a year's  experience 
since  then.  — Lyre 


Mother;  "Why  don't  you  ivear  that 
beautiful  underwear  you  got  for  Christ- 
mas?" 

Daughter;  "Oh,  I’m  saving  that  for  a 
windy  day." 


Williams  Purple  Cow. 


■s  -A 


"What's  the  book?” 

" One  Thousand  Things  for  Boys  to 
Make.’  ” 

"Ah,  the  directory  of  a large  girls' 
school.” 


Widow. 


•A  H 

Drummer;  "Say,  sweetie,  what's  to 
prevent  us  from  having  a hot  time  to- 
night?" 

Sweet  Baby;  "Oh,  my  goodness!” 

Bison. 


First  Twelve-year-old;  Has  your  broth- 
er come  home  from  college  yet? 

Second  Ditto;  Either  that  or  the  car 
has  been  stolen. 

— Juggler 

A H 

"My,  fohnny  got  bunged  up  at  the  last 
football  game.  He  broke  an  arm  and 
wrenched  his  shoulder,  not  to  mention 
the  bruises.” 

"But  I didn't  know  he  played  football.” 

"He  doesn't.  He  got  in  the  wrong 
cheering  section.” 

— Sagehen 

■s. 


"You  can't  flunk  me, 
insane.” 


professor,  I'm 
— Jester 


"Say,  Pierre,  if  you  like  real  adventure 
stories  you  want  to  read  Zane  Grey." 


Senior;  "Well,  Frosh,  having  taken 
Freshman  English,  what  do  you  think  of 
O.  Henry?" 

Frosh;  "O.  K.,  but  the  nuts  stick,  in  my 
teeth.” 

Bison. 


A 


"Dear  teacher,”  wrote  an  indignant 
mother,  "you  must  not  whack  Tommy. 
He  is  a delicate  child,  and  isn't  used  to  it. 
We  never  hit  him  at  home  except  in  self- 
defense.” 

Log. 


Both  them  hula  girls  loved  the  same 
man,  so  they  pulled  straws  for  him. 

Whirlwind. 


T uenty 
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f IMIi  AUE  C©MfllM^ 

. . that  the  gorernment  to  end  war,  bribe  the  enemy  to  surrender.  Each 
deserter  would  get  $1,000.  Moreover,  the  crew  of  a hostile  battleship 
would  be  paid  $6,000,000  to  deliver  it  up  to  the  U.  S.”  — Time,  Sept.  7, 

1931. 


WITH  this  plan  adopted  we  can  expect  the  dispatches  of  the 
next  w'ar  to  read; 

General  Glitz,  in  one  of  the  most  daring  moves  made  in  this 
sector  since  the  beginning  of  the  campaign,  today  wiped  out 
three  machine  gun  nests  by  a scant  five  minutes  negotiations 
with  the  opposing  forces.  Although  the  deal  has  not  been  offi- 
cially confirmed  it  is  believed  that  the  seventeen  men  consented 
to  surrender  for  the  customary  one  thousand  dollars  each,  agree- 
ing to  include  the  eight  machine  guns  without  additional  charge 
upon  the  concession  of  General  Glitz  in  promising  to  supply 
them  with  french  fried  potatoes  twice  a week  while  imprisoned. 

General  Glitz,  who  before  the  war  was  president  of  the  Rock- 
bound  Mortgage  Co.  of  Pontiac,  Mich.,  stated  he  had  under  con- 
sideration several  other  gigantic  deals  in  this  sector. 

The  War  Department  today  announced  the  successful  cul- 
mination of  a deal  which  has  been  pending  for  two  months 

whereby  the  Air  Squadron  B.  64  will  cease  bombing 

New  York  City  and  Bronxville  and  surrender  sometime  this  week 
at  Curtis  Field,  N.  Y.  While  no  purchase  price  was  included 
in  the  statement  it  is  believed  that  the  enemy  airmen  received 
close  to  a quarter  of  a million  dollars  and  two  brigadier  generals 
who  will  report  to  the  opposing  camp  sometime  next  month. 

Backed  by  the  unlimited  resources  recently  pledged  him  by 

the  United  States  Treasury  Department,  Secretary  of  War  

announced  the  first  step  in  his  drive  to  end  the  war  by 

Christmas;  the  buying  off  the  battleships  , , 

and  which  since  the  start  of  the  war  have  been 

seriously  hindering  American  troop  shipments  across  the  Atlantic. 
The  purchase  price  has  been  kept  secret,  but  it  has  been  learned 
from  reliable  sources  that  a special  price  of  $15,000,000  was 
quoted  by  the  combined  crews  of  the  three  ships  which  is  a 
three  million  dollar  saving  over  the  straight  rate  of  $6,000,000 
per  ship  regularly  asked. 

General  Headquarters  in  the  North  Central  Sector  reported 
the  outlook  in  that  quarter  the  most  encouraging  since  the  out- 
break of  hostilities.  A widespread  price  war  has  broken  out 

among  the  enemy,  and  General  is  picking  up  first 

class  privates  for  five  and  six  hundred  dollars  as  contrasted  to 
the  straight  one  thousand  dollar  rate  which  has  been  in  effect  up 
to  this  time.  The  general  also  announces  the  buying  off  of  six 
tanks  for  "next  to  nothing”  and  has  received  "ridiculously  low' 
quotations"  from  entire  regiments  who  are  offering  themselves 
in  carload  lots  to  include,  as  set  forth  in  the  circular,  "many  of 
the  straightest  shots  in  the  regiment,  scores  of  potential  majors 
and  generals,  and  five  snipers  who  have  been  raising  hell  with 
those  members  of  your  force  who  must  have  a look  at  the 
sunset.” 

The  War  Department  has  started  an  official  investigation  in- 


stigated by  rumors  that  U.  S.  troops  in  certain  sectors  along  the  i 
eastern  front  are  accepting  enemy  bribes  for  deserting.  ; 

"We  refuse  to  believe  there  is  any  truth  in  these  reports,”  J 

Assistant  Secretary  of  War  stated  to  press  corres-  >. 

pondents,”  but  we  intend  to  make  a thorough  investigation,  and,  ) 
if  such  practices  are  discovered,  to  deal  harshly  with  the  guilty  | 
troops.  The  enemy  by  their  actions  throughout  the  war  have  $ 

demonstrated  they  w'ould  be  capable  of  even  this  unspeakable  'j 

outrage  which  violates  every  unwritten  and  man-made  law'  of  1 
honor  and  decency.” 

H A 

Sw'eet  Young  Thing:  Did  my  father  order  some  coal  this 

morning? 

Coalman;  This  load  of  coal  is  for  a dir.  Zell. 

S.  Y.  T. ; That's  fine,  Tm  Gladys  Zell. 

Coalman:  So  am  I. 

— Malteaser  ! 

"You'll  have  to  get  out  of  here.  I've  been  watching  you  for  \ 
the  last  half  hour.” 

"But,  officer,  we  haveti't  been  doing  anything.” 

"1  knoiv  it.  Then  why  are  you  crowding  up  the  parking 
space?” 

■ — Outlaw 

A -s 

Having  been  exposed  to  two  semesters  of  Conversational 
French  while  an  inmate  of  the  College  of  Business  Administra- 
tion, I approached  the  waiter  with  boldness,  and  although  thev 
laughed  w'hen  I spoke  to  him  in  French,  he  returned  with  excel- 
lent Scotch. 

— Bean  POT 

EMPTYS  CUMING  BACK 

have  you  ever  sat  by  the  r.  r.  track, 

& w'atched  the  emptys  cuming  back  ? 
lumbering  along  w'ith  a groan  and  a whine — 
smoke  strung  out  in  a long  gray  line, 
belched  from  the  panting  enjun’s  stack, 

just  emptys  cuming  back. 

i have, — and  to  me  the  emptys  seem 
like  dreams  i sumtimes  dream 
of  a girl — or  munny — or  maybe  fame — 
my  dreams  have  all  returned  the  same, 
swinging  along  the  homebound  track, 

just  emptys  cuming  back. 

— The  Log 


THE  OLD  LINE 


'I'lienty-one 


) 


y©yiR  Aum  iFAiMiNiy  woynp  ime  the  om 

ILDIME  ° ° ° 

yOUR  COUSIN  LEMUEL  WOULD  LIKE  THE  OLD  LINE— 

THAT  BLONDE  IN  SALISBURY  WOULD  LIKE  THE  OLD  LINE  . . . 

MOTHER  AND  DAD  EXPECT  THE  OLD  LINE  . . . 

GRADS  MUST  HAVE  THE  OLD  LINE  (especially  during  this  depression) 


And  you  students  who  have  forgotten  your  mail  box  combinations  would  also  hke 
The  Old  Line. 


W'heuever  men  of  affairs  converse  yon  ivill  hear  references  to 
the  01(4  Line.  ''It  must  he  so.  I saw  it  in  the  Old  Line." 
"Did  yon  see  what  the  Old  Line  has  to  say  about  that?’’  "Three 
cheers,  hoys,  hie — three  cheers  for  the  Old  Line." 


"Before  we  go  ahead,  Air.  Hoover,  don't  yon  think  we  should 
see  what  the  Old  Line  has  to  say  about  that?’’  "I’m  going  to 
write  a letter  to  the  Old  Line  about  this.  ’’  (It  used  to  be  the 
London  Times.) 


There  is  one  subscription  blank  in  the  lower  right  hand  corner 
of  this  page.  If  you’d  like  to  wipe  up  your  Christmas  troubles 
and  get  even  for  those  red  and  purple  ties  you  received  last 
year,  just  use  a piece  of  paper,  a ream  of  paper  if  you  must. 


t 


Old  Line 

University  of  Maryland 
College  Park,  Md. 

Enclosed  find  one  dollar  (In  some  form). 

Send  a year  subscription  for  the  Old  Line  to: 

Name  

Address 
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With  the  assurance  that  they  will  be  accorded 
every  courtesy  within  our  power  to  extend  them. 


The  Prince  Georges 
Bank  & 

Trust  Company 

ML  RAINIER.  MD.  HYATTSVILLE,  MD. 


J.  ENOS  RAY.  President 

T.  HOWARD  DUCKETT,  Vice  Pres,  and  Counsel 
N.  G.  DUDROW,  President 
PERRY  BOSWELL,  Vice-President 
H.  C.  BYRD,  Vice-President 
THADDEUS  M.  JONES,  Treasurer 
WLLIAM  BOWIE,  Assistant  Treasurer 
J.  ROBERT  SHERWOOD,  Assistant  Treasurer 


W'omen  are  very  exciting, 

So  are  parachute  drops, 

Good  strong  brickbat  fighting 
And  arguments  ivith  cops. 

But  one  that  pales  them  all 
In  any  good  selection 
Is  the  good  old  fashioned  brawl 
At  a student  body  election. 

— Crimson 


"Today’s  Saturday,  isn't  it?’’ 

"Yeah.” 

"Hot  Dog!  Funny  papers  totnorrowl’ 

Jack  O’Lantern. 


He  (at  game)  ; "See  that  quarterback,  he’ll  be  our  best  man 
tiext  year.” 

She:  "Oh,  darling!  Isn’t  this  rather  sudden?” 

"There  are  jour  requisites  to  a good  short  story.”  explained 
the  English  professor  to  the  story  writing  class.  "Brevity,  a ref- 
erence to  religiofi ; some  association  ivith  the  royalty,  and  an  illus- 
tration of  modesty.  Now,  ivith  these  four  things  in  mind,  I will 
give  you  thirty  minutes  to  write  a story.” 

Ten  minutes  later  the  hand  of  an  ambitious  story  writer  was 
raised. 

"That  is  fine,  y\Ir.  W’hite,”  she  complimented,  "and  now  read 
your  story  to  the  class.” 

The  student  read,  "My  Gawd,”  said  the  Countess,  "take  your 
hand  off  my  knee.” 

Bison. 


Teacher:  "Who  was  Francis  Scott  Key?” 

Little  Boy:  "He  was  the  man  who  knew  all  four  verses  of  the 
Star-Spangled  Banner. 

Carter  (in  algebra  class)  : "I’ve  only  had  a semester  of  algebra 
in  high  school  and  that  was  in  my  first  year.” 

Mr.  Yates:  "Why  didn’t  you  take  more?” 

Carter:  "The  teacher  passed  me  on  the  first  semester  on  con- 
dition that  1 wouldn’t  take  any  more.” 


As  for  gang  warfare,  what  about  fraternities? 

— Blue  Baboon 

The  Doctor:  And  if  he  loses  consciousness  again,  give  him 
a teaspoonful  of  that  brandy. 

The  Patient’s  Wife:  While  he’s  unconscious?  Oh,  doctor, 

he’d  never  forgive  me! 

— Ranger 

The  main  reason  why  I came  to  college  is  that  I get  so  much 
pleasure  going  home  week-ends. 


A 

"Is  your  roomie  religious?” 

"Only  when  I swipe  his  last  clean  shirt.” 

Explorer:  "fust  to  show  you  the  advance  of  civilization — in 
the  past  the  Eskimos  used  to  eat  candles  for  dessert.” 

Bright  Student:  "And  now,  I suppose,  they  eat  electric  light 
bulbs?” 

"Had  a rather  had  time  last  night  at  the  Drake’s  dinner.  I 
told  Mrs.  Drake  how  well  she  looked  in  a bustle.” 

"W'hat’s  wrong  ivith  that?” 

"She  wasn’t  wearing  a bustle.’’ 


— Burr 


Lampoon. 


See 

O^nnoLincincj 

SOL  STATELAND 

for 

SERVICE 

THE 

College  Park 
Pharmacy 

Open  November  21 

(Homecoming  Day) 

CLEANING,  PRESSING 

Student  Patronage  Solicited 

and 

TAILORING 

DRUGS  ::  CANDY  ::  SODA 

▼ 

SANDWICHES : : CIGARETTES 

Delivery  Service  Phone:  Berwyn  242 

( Next  to  Statelands) 

Phi  Delt;  "Do  you  knoiv  that  Phi  Delta  Theta  maiutains  fn 
homes  for  the  feeble-minded?'’ 

Frosh;  ’T  thought  you  had  more  chapters  than  that.” 

Frivol. 

•A  A. 

She:  'T’m  going  to  marry  a KA  and  a gentleman.” 

2nd  She;  "You  can’t,  that’s  bigamy.” 

SiWASHER. 

A A 

"Whose  game?”  asked  the  football  enthusiast. 

"1  am,”  anstvered  the  shy  young  thing. 

Bison. 

A A 

Ffe:  "Does  Mr.  Crawford,  a student,  live  here?” 

Landlady:  "Well,  Mr.  Crawford  lives  here,  but  1 thought  h 
was  a night  watchman.” 

Lampoon. 

A A 

He  (phoning)  : "Do  you  have  a date  tonight?” 

She  (frigidly)  ; "Yes,  I have.” 

He:  "Oh!  Congratulations!” 
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PH  I LG  AS  STOVES 
ATWATER  KENT  RADIOS 
FUEL  OIL  HEATERS 

llyaflsvllle  Hardware  Co. 

Wholesale  and  Retail 


Phone:  Hyatts.  205 


SETTING 
THE  STAGE 

Is  of  vl  tal  Importance 
. . . for  when  the  cur- 
tain rises  the  attention 
of  everyone  is  focused 
on  the  opening  scene. 
. . . Joyce  Photo- 
Engravings  "set  the 
stage"  . . . for  that 
impression  so  neces- 
sary to  insure  . . . suc- 
cessful printing.  . . . 


MAURI  CE 

y c E 

ENGRAVING  CO. 

J.  OSCAR  FAUTH,  Mgr. 
Star  Building, 
District  3452 


FRATERNITY  JEWELRY 
STATIONERY 
FAVORS 


L.  C.  BALFOUR  CO. 

THE  BLACK  & GOLD  SHOP 

REPRESENTATIVES 


LINES  COMPOSED  THE  NEXT 
MORNING 


Last  night  it  was  the  moonlight, 

The  fragrance  of  your  hair, 

The  thought  of  losing  a flower  like  you 
W'as  more  than  1 could  hear. 

But  the  moon  has  set,  the  stars  are  gone, 
The  (lawn  is  cold  and  chilly. 

And  now,  somehow,  our  fervent  vow 
Seems  just  a trifle  silly. 


WIND  IN  THE  TREES 

1 look  up 
and  see 

the  night  rustling  through  the  leaves. 
”\\'ind  in  the  trees,” 

1 say, 
quietly. 

Then  the  houghs  sigh  for  me, 
pale  leaves  weep  bitterly. 

They  know, 
if  you  were  still  here, 
it  tvould  he 
"Breeze  in  the  trees.” 

— T(>nv 


Something  worth 

If  you  really  want  to  know  how  hugely 
enjoyable  a fine  cigarette  can  be,  just  try 
Camels  in  the  Humidor  Pack! 

It  isn’t  only  that  Camels  are  made  of  the 
choicest  tobaccos — fine  Turkish  and  mild 
Domestic  tobaccos  expertly  blended.  . . . 

It  isn’t  only  that  these  fine  tobaccos  are 
cleaned  by  a special  vacuum  process  that 
whisks  away  all  the  peppery  dust. 

It’s  that  all  the  goodness  of  these  fine, 
clean  tobaccos  — all  the  rare  fragrance, 
all  the  delightful  aroma  — reaches  you 
factory  - perfect  — prime,  mild,  fresB! 


cheering  about 

The  Humidor  Pack  does  that  — seals 
within  germ -safe,  moisture-proof  Cello- 
phane all  the  natural  freshness  — seals  it 
so  tightly  that  wet  weather  cannot  make 
Camels  damp,  nor  drought  weather  make 
them  dry. 

So  just  try  Camels — fine  cigarettes  kept 
fine  — as  a relief  from  stale,  parched, 
dried-out  cigarettes. 

Then  you’ll  see  why  millions  of  folks 
like  you  are  finding  the  cool,  smooth, 
throat -friendly  pleasure  of  Camels  some- 
thing well  worth  cheering  about! 


Tune  in  CAMEL  QUARTER  HOUR  featuring  Morton  Downey  and  Tony  Wons  — Camel  Orchestra, 
direction  Jacques  Renard  — Columbia  System  — every  night  except  Sunday 


(c)1931,  R.  .1.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Company,  ‘Winston*SaIem,  W.  C. 


• Don't  remove  the  moisture-proof  Cellophane  from  your 
package  of  Camels  after  you  open  it.  The  Humidor  Pack 
is  protection  against  perfume  and  powder  odors,  dust  and 
germs.  Even  in  offices  and  homes,  in  the  dry  atmosphere  of 
artificial  heat,  the  Humidor  Pack  delivers  fresh  Camels 
and  keeps  them  right  until  the  last  one  has  been  smoked 

Camels 

Mild  . . :sn  < IWARETTY  AFTEH-TASTE 
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ATMOSPHERE 

Softly  singing,  softly  blowing 

Romantic  dreams  from  out  beyond, 
Softly  whisfier  all  your  knowing 
Tales  of  romance — I’ll  respond. 

Carry  scented  hints  of  magic, 

Moonlight  on  some  foreign  shore, 
No  ..  . you  still  remain  impassive. 
Heavens,  but  you  are  a bore. 


GOD'S  GIFT  TO  WOMEN 

Generally  speaking. 

He  isn’t  so  bad. 

And  generally  speaking 
He’s  a smart  little  lad. 

Generally  speaking 

He  spreads  idle  chaff. 

And  generally  speaking 
We  give  him  the  laugh. 

Generally  speaking, 

He's  a nice  little  guy, 

But  we’d  like  to  gag  him. 
And  I’ll  tell  you  why  — 

He’s  generally  speaking. 


Performance 


in  Winter! 


No  matter  how  low  the  thermom- 
eter drops,  your  ear  will  start  in- 
stantly with  Amoco-(jas  in  your 
tank  - - there’ll  be  no  spitting  and 
sputtering,  just  smooth  steady 
power. 


You’ll  save  more  than  just  your 
battery  by  Amoco’ s quick  starting 
- - you’ll  avoid  excess  use  of  your 
choke,  crankcase  dilution  and  loss 
of  pow  er. 


Fill  ’er  up  ^^dth  Amoco-Ckis  today 
and  no  matter  how  cold  it  may  be, 
it’ll  be  summertime  under  your 
hood. 


The 

AMERICAN  OIL 
CO. 

AMERICAN  BLDG. 
BALTIMORE,  MD. 


The  Winner/ 


Meet  Your  Friends  at 

oT//  States  Inn-j 

(Berwyn) 

Baltimore-Washington  Boulevard 

UNEXCELLED  COOKING 

f. 


Dinners  Luncheon 

Booths  Fountain 
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Management  of  L.  E.  ST.  OLAIR 


A/idryIdnd  Inn 

(Under  New  Management) 

Southern  Home  Cooked  Food 

SPECIAL  RATES  TO  STUDENTS 

0 

Free  Dancing  Fountain  Service 

Open  from  7 to  I I 


FOR  RECREATION  VISIT 

THE  NEWLY  IMPROVED 

College  Park  Bowling 
Alleys 


Under  New  Management  of 
J.  C.  GINGELL 


College  Bar-B-Q 


Open  to  2 A.  M. 

Try  Our  Spanish  Omelette 

SANDWICHES.  LIGHT  LUNCH 
PLATE  DINNER 
CIGARS— CIGARETTES 

AT  THE  GATE 


SETTING 
THE  STAGE 

Is  of  vital  importance 
. . . for  when  the  cur- 
tain rises  the  attention 
of  everyone  is  focused 
on  the  opening  scene. 
. . . Joyce  Photo- 

Engravings  "set  the 
stage"  . . . for  that 
impression  so  neces- 
sary to  insure  . . . suc- 
cessful printing.  . . . 
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"THERE'S  A BREAK  CHARLIE! 


HE'S  PARKING  THAT  CAR!" 


OLD  LINE 


rive 


THE  NEW  LINE 

Smiles  and  Mutterings  From  the  Observant  Staff 


Old  Line  Unabridged  . . . 

The  day  we  graduate  we  think  we 
shall  make  one  thousand  dollars.  When 
we  are  handed  our  diploma  this  June, 
supposing  we  are  handed  our  diploma 
this  June,  we  shall,  before  dismounting 
from  the  platform,  wave  a handkerchief 


at  which,  strangely  enough,  a dozen  boys 
will  jump  from  divers  hiding  places  on 
the  campus  with  armfuls  of  magazines, 
shouting,  "Old  Line,  Unabridged.  Get 
your  Old  Line  Unabridged  here.  One 
dollar  per  copy.”  Then,  swiftly,  we  shall 
flee  to  the  tower  in  Morrill  Hall,  await 
the  proceeds  of  the  sale  (a  thousand  dol- 
lars, if  a thousand  people  are  there)  im- 
mediately after  the  receipt  of  which  a 
powerful  touring  car  will  whisk  us  away, 
thousand  dollars,  diploma,  and  all. 

Let  us  go  back  a little.  Ten  days  be- 
fore last  issue  came  out  we  submitted 
a nice  big  pack  of  neatly  typed  manu- 
script to  Bill  Hottel,  faculty  advisor  for 
publications.  Good  old  Bill  Hottel! 
Finally,  after  this  and  that,  we  found  we 
could  use  about  one  half  of  it.  The 
censored  material  we  carefully,  with  many 
bitter  tears,  stowed  in  our  files  under  C. 
The  art  work  fared  better.  Only  one 
cartoon  was  banned.  It  was,  however, 
the  best  cartoon.  We  placed  that  care- 
fully in  our  files  under  B. 

Now  the  same  thing,  we  have  no  doubt, 
will  happen  on  this  issue  and  on  the 
next  two  issues.  When  June  rolls  around 


you  can  see  the  nice  bundle  of  material 
we  will  have  in  our  files  under  C and  B. 
Well — well,  especially  in  these  times,  a 
thousand  dollars  is  a thousand  dollars. 


We  were  driving  along  the  boulevard 
on  our  way  to  Baltimore.  The  afternoon 
was  cold  and  grey;  snow  clouds  hung, 
undecided,  in  the  sky.  Just  this  side  of 
Laurel  we  came  upon  an  old  negro  ear- 
nestly hailing  the  southern  bound  cars. 
The  cold  winds  bent  his  thin  shoulders. 
His  coat  was  frayed,  thread  worn;  his 
pants,  a darker  color,  sagged  from  the 
knees,  the  bottoms  stuffed  into  his  shoe- 
tops.  With  one  hand  he  clutched  tightly 
at  the  neck  the  turned-up  collar  of  his 
thin  jacket.  In  the  other  he  held,  un- 
covered, a quite  beautiful  paintworn 
guitar. 

Scoop  ... 

Our  correspondent  who,  always,  some- 
how, manages  to  be  on  hand  when  some- 
thing big  breaks  (incidentally,  lately  he’s 
had  all  he  can  handle  and  is,  we  believe, 
becoming  a bit  balmy  as  a consequence) 
strayed  on  the  touching,  memorial  cere- 
monies attending  the  laying  of  the  cor- 
ner-stone to  the  Field  House.  He  was 
the  only  member  of  the  press  present. 
Not  only  was  he  the  only  member  of 
the  press  present,  but,  not  counting  the 
three  workers  involved,  an  elderly  negro, 
the  man  with  the  cigar  box,  a small  black 
and  white  dog,  he  was  the  only  one  pres- 
ent at  all.  The  thing  went  off  quickly, 
efficiently.  No  high  hats,  silver  trowels, 
speeches,  photographers.  The  mason 
probably  for  the  first  time  in  his  career, 
permitted  to  lay  the  corner-stone  himself, 
made  the  most  of  his  short  hour  of  glory. 


He  smirked  and  sluiced  the  cement  around 
in  the  most  approved  masonry  manner. 
Nevertheless  he  worked  swiftly  with  fre- 
quent furtive  glances  over  his  shoulder. 
All  in  vain.  Just  as  he  was  about  to 
paste  the  stone  into  place  forever  and 
amen,  a gentleman,  quite  unknown  to  us, 
sped  through  the  mud  with  a cigar  box. 
"Here,”  he  said,  panting,  handing  the 
mason  the  cigar  box,  "put  this  in.”  The 
mason  sighed  and  put  the  cigar  box  in. 
Our  correspondent,  the  man  who  brought 
the  cigar  box,  the  dog  nodded,  satisfied. 
Things  for  a while  had  looked  pretty 
black  but  in  the  end  the  honor  of  the 
school  had  been  upheld.  The  elderly  ne- 
gro, a most  repelling  practical  person, 
who  had  no  business  there  at  all,  asked 
what  was  in  the  box.  Our  correspondent, 
the  man  who  brought  the  cigar  box,  the 
dog  sniffed.  What,  we  might  have  asked 
him  crushingly,  do  they  usually  put  into 
corner-stones?  Documents,  of  course. 
Documents  relating  to — well,  the  regular 
documents  with  seals  and  all. 

The  mason,  a trifle  downcast  we 
thought,  swished  the  trowel  about,  con- 
cluding the  ceremony.  The  stone  was 
laid.  The  elderly  negro  looked  around 


inquiringly  to  see  if  that  was  all,  pulled 
his  coat  collar  tighter,  started  walking  sor- 
rowly  in  the  general  direction  of  Norfolk. 
The  black  and  white  dog,  seemingly  per- 
fectly happy  once  more,  curled  up  com- 
pactly in  the  shavings.  Our  correspond- 
ent went  hurriedly  to  his  typewriter  in 
the  city  room. 


Six 


MARYLAND 


Mourning  is  very  becoming.  . . . 

We  spent  one  dollar  the  other  night 
and  climbed  into  the  gallery  to  watch 
Eugene  O’Neill’s  five  hour  long  brain 
child,  "Mourning  Becomes  Electra.”  We- 
wish  now  we  had  our  dollar,  or  even  the 
forty  cents  with  which  we  bought  an  oyster 
stew  and  slice  of  banana  layer  cake  during 
intermission,  and  had  gone  instead  to  the 
Palace  or  the  dance  marathon. 

After  the  first  hour  we  looked  arounii 
us  to  see  how  the  rest  of  the  folks  were 
taking  it.  Most  of  them,  from  their 
slightly  bewildered,  dogged  expressions 
were  there  becauseEugene  O’Neill  was  the 
author,  because  the  play  had  been  labeled 
the  Great  American  Drama  by  the  sacred 
pressmen,  because  they  expected,  and 
hoped  for,  a free,  unstinted  discussion  of 
certain  sex  problems  which,  if  they  were 
brought  up  in  a crowded  living  room 
would  cause  indignant  departure  of  the 
"outraged”  guests,  and  which,  if  they 
were  even  hinted  at  on  the  boards  of  a 
variety  house  would  result  in  an  imme- 
diate closing  of  the  place  by  the  District 
Attorney.  These  first  two  are  excellent 
reasons  for  seeing  a show  but  reasons,  un 
happily,  which  manufacture  our  opinions 
before,  even,  we  see  it,  repressing  any- 
thing so  unimportant  as  our  own  pesky 
thoughts  under  the  sheer  weight  of  the 
ideas  of  supposed  authorities. 

The  third  reason,  in  this  day,  is  also 
not  to  be  censored.  Nor  were  the  ex- 
pectant and  eager  hopers  disappointed. 
Based  on  this  alone  we  say  "Mourning 
Becomes  Electra”  is  a bad  play.  A situa- 
tion in  which  a girl  loves,  sensuously,  her 
father,  her  brother,  and  her  mother’s 
lover  is  so  nearly  unexistant  that  we  can 
class  it  impossible.  We,  you  and  I,  do  not 
know  people  like  that.  The  whole  idea 
is  freakish;  a total  misrepresentation  of 
life.  We  realize  this  charge  alone  does 
not  damn  a drama.  The  most  successful 
plays,  it  is  true,  could  happen  nowhere 
but  behind  the  footlights.  But  plays,  if 
they  diverge  from  actualities  must  have  a 
plausible  excuse  for  doing  so.  That  they 
are  amusing,  entertaining,  thought-pro- 
voking is  enough.  "Mourning  Becomes 
Electra”  is  none  of  these.  It  makes  you 
ashamed  of  humanity  so  that  when  you 
step  into  the  clean  night  air,  you  shake 
your  head  at  passerbys,  wondering  at  their 
seeming  indifference  to  all  the  sin  and 
unhappiness.  It  makes  you  want  to  jump 
from  the  nearest  bridge.  A play  that  pro- 
duces these  reactions  is  a bad  play.  New 


York  critics,  seven  foot  canvases  with 
ballyhoo  in  the  lobby,  packed  four  dollar 
seats  notwithstanding. 

Eugene  O’Neill,  however,  is,  for  us, 
still  the  greatest  American  playwright.  He 
will  be  until  someone  writes  something 
better  than  "The  Hairy  Ape.” 

Oh  yes,  thank  you.  Outside  of  a little 
sogginess  in  the  banana  layer  cake,  inher- 
ent perhaps,  the  dinner  was  very  good. 


Leaving  the  utility  angle  out  of  it, 
does  not  the  bedecking  of  our  buildings 
with  beautiful  entrances  herald  the  de- 
cline of  modesty  so  inherent  in  our  soap- 
box architecture?  Hurrah,  say  we,  stand- 
ing aloft  hurrahing.  While  we  would  not 
want  Morrill  Hall  behind  six  or  eight 
great  columns  (is  is  hard  enough  to  get 
into  now,  heavens  knows)  a terraced 
marble  fire  escape  adjoining  each  wing 
and  coming  together  in  front  would  add 
a distinct  Italian  sobriety  to  the  campus. 
We  can  hear  the  returned  alumni  now. 
"By  Gad,  Ambrose,  can  you  imagine  these 
lucky  kids?  There  wasn’t  any  distinct 
Italian  sobriety  when  tve  were  here,  was 
there?” 


No  FOOL  . . . 

The  theatre  was  crowded.  People 
wandered  the  aisle  looking  for  seats. 
The  lady  next  to  us  sat  her  little  girl 
on  her  lap,  thereby  making  room  for 
one  more  patron.  She  said  something 
to  the  child  from  which,  it  appeared, 
we  would  shortly,  in  some  way,  be  in- 
volved. "Ask  the  gentleman  if  he  minds 
if  you  sit  on  the  arm.”  The  little  girl 
looked  in  back  for  the  gentleman.  The 
lady  turned  her  around  and  pointed  to 
us.  "Do  you  mind  if  I sit  on  the  arm?” 
the  little  girl  asked  in  our  direction. 
"Perfectly  okay,”  we  replied,  making 
way  for  her  and  severely  jamming  our 
ribs  into  the  other  arm. 

Throughout  "Elip  the  Erog”  she  sat 
soberly,  with  that  unsurpassable  gravity 
four  years  can  develop,  while  her  mother 
and  the  man  from  the  Old  Line  laughed 


loudly.  The  feature  was  "Ladies  of  the 
Big  House”  in  which  a pair  are  mar- 
ried, get  in  some  sort  of  mess  with  a 
lot  of  shooting,  and  wind  up,  both  of 
them,  in  jail.  The  lead  man  is  blonde, 
curly  headed,  and  plays  the  uke. 

"Well,  how  did  you  like  the  picture?” 
asked  the  mother  when  it  was  over.  "I 
liked  it,”  replied  the  small  person  perched 
on  the  arm,  elbow,  like  a spike,  driven 
into  our  stomach. 

"Which  did  you  like  better,  Sooky  or 
this  picture?”  continued  the  mother,  sure, 
apparently,  of  her  ground.  (Sooky  was 
an  all-childie  headed  by  Jackie  Cooper, 
you  remember.)  "This  one,”  said  the 
wee  lady  immediately,  staunchly.  "This 
one?”  said  the  mother  blankly,  "Why?” 
"Good  lookin’  fella,”  replied  the  four- 
year-old,  shaking  her  curls  approvingly, 
"Good  lookin’  fella  and  he  always  kiss’ 
the  dirl.”  The  mother  breathed  deeply, 
sank  back  in  her  seat,  stared  at  the  screen 
on  which  people  were  ski-jumping.  Un- 
observed we  took  the  little  girl’s  hand  in 
our  own  and  gently,  but  warmly,  shook  it. 


TREASURE 

Bring  me  a.  boiii  of  sunshine 
In  your  hands,  bright  Dawn; 
Pluck  me  a spray  of  laughter 
Ere  the  night  is  gone; 

Ripple  a note  of  gladness 
In  a pool  of  song; 

Weave  me  a web  of  fancy 
Where  the  reeds  grow  long; 

Gather  the  grace  of  a flower — 
Or  the  melody; 

I am  afloat  on  a dream  boat — 
Let  it  drift  to  me. 

Locked  in  a chest  of  crystal, 
W'here  the  slim  reeds  sway — 
There  will  I keep  my  treasure 
7V//  a rainy  day. 


Jane  Holsi 


OLD  LINE 


Set  en 


THE  COLLEGE  MYSTERY 

'Mr.  Biirplcmyer  wishes  to  see  you,  Mr. 
Halmes.  I told  him  that  you  had  retired 
but  he  was  insistent.  He  said  that  ii 
was  a matter  of  great  importance.” 

"Burplemyer  ...  oh  yes  ...  of  course, 
the  Burblelane  producer.  Send  him  up, 
Hyman.” 

"What  can  that  man  want  this  time 
of  night,  Halmes,”  I cried. 

"We  shall  soon  find  out,”  Halmes  re- 
plied as  we  heard  heavy  footsteps  in  the 
hall. 

The  door  was  suddenly  flung  open,  and 
a ruddy  faced  stranger  stepped  inside.  He 
was  a man  of  great  size,  but  in  his  face 
were  many  lines  of  worry. 


! "Mr.  Halmes.^”  he  queried.  Halmes 
! bowed.  "My  friend  and  co-worker.  Dr. 
! Pwhatson.  Everything  that  passes  be- 
tween us  will  be  in  absolute  confidence.  ’ 
"We  will  waste  no  time.  And  I will 
I start  at  the  beginning.  I have  been  in- 
volved in  business  deals  that  have  re- 
sulted in  the  bankruptcy  of  my  con>- 
pctitors.  Some  swore  revenge.  And  in 
view  of  what  has  happened  recently  at 
my  house,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I have 
i become  uneasy.” 

i "Go  on,  your  case  interests  me,”  Halmes 
j encouraged,  folding  his  hands  calmly, 
"What  specific  instances  cau.se  you  to  be- 
lieve that?” 

"Well,  my  ties  began  to  be  missing 
[ about  a week  ago,  my  bathrobe  vanished, 
and  seven  of  my  sport  shirts  disappeared. 
Numerous  other  small  articles  of  clothing 
I began  to  be  missing.” 

"Odd,  odd,”  commented  Halmes,  "and 
the  servants  . . . ?” 

The  servants  are  most  trustw'orthy  and 
they  all  vow  that  they  know  absolutely 
nothing  about  it.” 

"The  house  is  relatively  safe  from  bur- 
glars . . .?” 

"Yes,  it  approaches  the  impossible  for 
a burglar  to  gain  admittance.” 

"Queer,”  muttered  Halmes. 


"Good  givue,  professor P" 

"Well,  then  the  cook  complained  that 
for  the  past  few  nights  the  ice-box  had 
been  raided.  No  one  can  explain  why 
this  peculiar  thing  has  happened.” 

"No,  . . . peculiar  thing  . . .”  Halmes 
spoke,  lighting  his  pipe  for  the  third 
time,  ".  . . but,  perhaps  . . .” 

"Then  the  strangest  thing  is  that  the 
car  has  been  stolen  from  under  our  very 
noses.  I can’t  understand  these  unusual 
robberies.  Only  these  peculiar  things 
have  been  taken,  no  jewelry,  money,  or 


papers.  This  fact  has  made  me  uneasy. 
What  is  your  theory,  Mr.  Halmes?” 

"My  theory  . . .,”  Halmes  eyes  twin- 
kled. He  was  his  old  masterful  self 
again  and  I knew  that  he  had  solved  the 
mystery.  "Why,  . . . And  how  is  your 
son  getting  along  at  college?” 

"My  son  ...  at  college,”  cried  Mr. 
Burplemyer,  astonishedly. 

I cast  a quick  glance  of  admiration  to- 
wards Halmes.  He  saw  the  glance  and 
nodded,  smilingly.  The  whole  story  was 
clear. 

"But  . . .,”  Mr.  Burplemyer  recovered, 
"Mr.  Halmes,  you  are  mistaken.  I have 
no  son  . . .” 

"What!”  cried  Halmes,  "No  son  at 
college!  Man,  you  have  been  robbed!” 

C.  Heironimus. 


PURPLE  SHADOWS 

Gold  and  saffron  in  the  sky; 
Purple  shadows  in  my  heart. 
Plying  birds  with  joyous  cry 
In  the  sunlight  dip  and  dart. 
Listen  to  the  dancing  stream 
As  it  tumbles  lightly  past; 

See  the  dimpling,  crystal  gleam ; 
See  the  silver  cobweb  cast 
Scarlet  in  the  sunset  shade ; 

Light  and  laughter  in  the  day; 
Yet  1 seek  the  dusky  glade 
W'here  the  wistful  shadous  play. 
Gold  and  saffron  shifting  past ; 

I must  choose  my  place  apart, 
W'here  the  graceful  lindens  cast 
Purple  shadows  in  my  heart. 

Jane  Holst 

EXIT 

Nights  of  fun 
Then  came  you. 

Gay  times  done 
Now  I’m  blue. 

Pm  so  peeved. 

No  blue  sky, 

1 believed 

That  W-'hite  liel 


Eight 


MARYLAND 


AROUND  THE  HILL 

As  V/inchellized  by  ■■ 


BILL  NEEDHAM 


IN  no  time  at  all,  Teeboo,  we  strike 
finals  . . . and  the  hue  and  cry  from 
the  masses  would  seem  to  indicate  that 
we’re  going  to  lose  a lot  of  friends  very 
shortly  ...  or,  if  you  really  want  to  be 
nasty,  a lot  of  friends  are  shortly  going 
to  lose  us  . . . depends  entirely  upon  how 
much  charity  begins  in  a classroom  . . . 
but,  bear  w'ell  in  mind,  O fraters,  paters, 
maters  in  facultate — if  you,  in  plain  ar- 
ticulate English,  "tie  the  can’’  to  us  in 
great  numbers,  you’ll  jack  up  the  unem- 
ployment situation  no  end  . . . figure  your 
pennies,  faculty  . . . you  can  fire  us,  de- 
cline to  hire  us,  fume  at  us — but,  sure 
as  fate,  you'll  have  to  feed  us  in  the 
end  . . . another  of  rhese  "vicious  circles” 
. . . BOY!  CAN  I THREATEN!  . . . 
incidentally,  you  might  like  to  know  that 
this  w'as  w'ritten  on  January  7,  1932,  in 
the  middle  of  a light  shower  wirh  prevail- 
ing light  southwesterly  winds,  tomorrow 
fair  and  colder  . . .we  quail  at  the  droves 
of  local  lasses  whose  wiles  netted  engage- 
ment jewelry  during  the  Christmas  holi- 
days ...  it  being  Leap  Year,  the  ladies  are 
"leaping”  with  a wfild  and  reckless  aban- 
don . . . rhe  Towers  Club  gets  a chapter 
of  Rho  Dammit  Rho  and  very  definitely 
hoicks  the  hopes  of  The  Society  of  Nine 
Other  Guys  who  wanted  to  wear  beer 
steins,  too  . . . were  not  the  Nine  Other 
Guys  already  affiliated,  they  could  pe- 
tition Sigma  Nu  and  get  a pretzel  on 
their  pin  free  of  charge  . . . there’s  plenty 
of  consolation  in  a pretzel  . . . the  Sons 
of  Shure  (or,  if  that’s  ambiguous,  the 
Delta  Sigs)  have  a mirror  in  their  lodge — 
one  of  the  first  mirrors  in  this  country, 
and  A.  G.  L.  (Radical)  Toombs  can 
never  get  over  the  fact  that  you  look 


just  as  modern  in  it  as  you  do  in  your 
1932  shaving  glass  . . . why  can’t  Vir- 
ginia Cook  and  Ted  Meyer  get  wise  to 
"potentialities”  and  incorporate — or  are 
w'e  talking  out  of  turn  ? . . . that  couple 
incites  a fatherly  interest  in  your  Paris 
correspondent  for  apparently  no  reason  at 
all  . . . more  about  Lib  Norton — who 
has  a ring  and  won’t  wear  it;  HE  is 
down  in  South  America,  and  SHE  is  won- 
dering about  the  merits  of  second  and 
third  thoughts  ...  in  point  of  fact  there 
are  those  that  mention  another  name  in 
the  life  of  Mrs.  Norton’s  little  girl,  Eliza- 
beth . . . trying  to  find  some  decent, 
polite  scandal  is  like  walking  across  a 
strange  room  in  the  dark — you  can  never 
tell  what  you’ll  run  into  next,  nor  whose 
mother  wfill  come  storming  up  from  East- 
ern Shore  like  a four-master  with  the  wind 
dead  astern  . . . what  we  invariably  for- 
get is  that  people  occasionally  get  around 
to  reading  this  sorr  of  stuff  . . . we’d 
like  to  know  more  of  this  mysterious 
"Helen”  that  Arthur  House  was  trying 
to  rell  us  about  . . . tall  and  brunette, 
with  a nice  smile  . . . but  we’ll  continue 
to  hand  the  palm  to  the  Rhapsody  in 
Brown — the  original  Mary  Stallings, 
whose  yen  for  five-stripers  suddenly 
changed  from  uniforms  to  galley-proofs 
. . . cool,  seemingly  aloof,  and  quite 
charming  . . . Bill  Hoover’s  "rainy  day 
hat”  looks  like  something  that  loses  its 
fur  in  the  summer  and  lives  on  acorns 
...  we  decline  to  say  that  in  any  event 
it  encompasses  a nut  . . . Maxwell  (Con- 
tacts) Dickey  has  developed  a little  trick 
of  sneaking  up  behind  you  and  poking 
you  behind  the  ears  with  his  fingers  . . . 
some  sort  of  a nerve  center,  evidently,  and 
the  whole  thing  savors  of  an  experiment 
sponsored  by  Dr.  Sprowls  . . . George 


(ROTC)  Weber  reacts  to  such  poking  in 
a way  that  bespeaks  ill  for  him  if  the 
coeds  ever  get  the  hang  of  it  . . . y’know, 
Gravatte — I hate  to  think  of  the  dispar- 
aging remarks  those  engineers  make  when 
you  and  I sneak  into  military  with  our 
fingers  holding  the  place  in  the  textbook 
. . . and  what  they  don’t  say,  they  think 
. . . robots  are  a snooty  crew,  all  in  all, 
but  what  they’ve  got  to  be  snooty  about, 
I can’t  sec.  . . . J.  Von  H.,  of  Phi  Sig 
circles,  and  G.  Van  S.,  of  AOPi  pre- 
cincts, seem  to  be  hitting  it  off  again, 
but  Poor  Richard’s  Buick  may  rum  the 
tide — if  there  is  a tide  to  turn.  . . . 
Kathleen  Hannigan  would  MUCH  rather 
write  a news  story  than  a feature — thus 
falling  into  the  category  of  the  embryo 
sob  sister  ...  a class  of  coed  with  which 
the  campus  is  fairly  reeking  . . . there’s 
a song  about  "Gertie”  in  College  Humor 
which  we  recommend  to  our  Chesnut- 
haired  pal  in  Curley’s  office  . . . during 
the  recent  epidemic  of  holiday  thieves 
in  fraternity  houses.  Phi  Alpha  reports 
the  loss  of  several  articles  customarily 
called  "washcloths” — or  wash-rags,  if  you 
prefer  . . . and  Jerome  Schloss  traitor- 
ously adds  that  "the  boys  didn’t  use  ’em 
very  much,  but  they’d  gotten  to  know 
the  darn  things  so  well  that  it  was  like 
losing  one  of  the  brothers”  ...  all  of 
which  should  let  Jerome  in  for  something 
when  the  brothers  get  together  again  . . . 
a good  old  plor  a la  Cassium,  is  on  foot — 
engineered  by  the  Hasslinger-Schmidt  duo 
— and  it's  really  a heart-stopping  propo- 
sition from  the  standpoint  of  a mere 
student  ...  be  patient,  it  should  break 
within  the  next  month  or  so  . . . get- 
ting back  to  engineers  — this  Harrison 
person  is  plenty  smooth  . . . plenty  . . . 

(^Continued  on  next  page) 


UWUH.V,  iMvuesirv  of  mabvland 


OLD  LINE 


Nine 


) 


STUDENT  JERRY  SMALL  S TALE 


A Few  Stanzas  of  Skeletonian  Poetry 


I intend  to  tell  ye 

How  Doctor  Truitt  quizzed  me. 

My  name  is  jerry  Small, 

And  of  this  tale  I'll  all 
Tell  ye  how  it  came  to  fall. 

My  story  may  be  poor, 

In  grammar  and  in  literature, 

But  please  excuse  my  knowledge  sad. 

A high  school  learning’s  all  Tve  had. 

So  now  to  you  I ivill  relate. 

Of  how  the  pupils  round  me  sate-'- 
On  October  tiventy-eight. 

And  of  hoiv  in  Morrill  Hall  I sweat! 

Hi  de  hi  de  hi!** 

Scarce  at  a book  Td  looked ; 

Three  classes  had  I hooked. 

And  one  laboratory  missed. 

Oh  saints!  now  how  I ivtshed. 

To  my  teachers  I had  list. 

At  my  paper  next  I glanced, 

The  words  upon  that  tvhite  sheet  pranced. 
Of  oysters  I knew  nought. 

Of  mammals  nothing  ivhich  1 ought. 

On  genetics  1 was  caught 


And  nothing  that  I wrote. 

Had  e’er  passed  that  teacher's  throat, 
W" hen  in  lecture  he  had  taught. 

Ho  de  ho  de  ho!** 


Line  after  line  I penciled. 

In  reply  to  what  was  stenciled, 

And  when  the  class  was  ended, 

Out  the  door  I sadly  ivended. 

1 was  much  concerned ; 

A failure  I had  earned, 

Altho  for  it  I had  not  yearned ; 

But  my  lesson  noiv  is  learned. 

No  more  tvill  1 be  burned, 

Tor  to  study  I hat  e turned; 

Til  bet  any  man  two  dollars, 

1 hit  the  next  test  till  it  hollers. 

Then  I'll  he  classed  among  the  scholars, 

Hee  de  hee  de  heeee.** 

— Jkrry  Smali. 

*This  is  supposed  to  be  sat. 

•■'■•■'If  Skelton  and  Cab  Calkway  had  lived  at  the  same  time  and  both 
had  pursued  their  professions  it  is  likely  that  Skelton  would  have  been 
imbued  with  much  of  the  spirit  of  Minnie  the  Moocher. 


{Continued  from  preceding  page) 
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■watch  her  pick  her  men  to  walk  down 
the  hill  with — ve-r-rry  tasty!  . . . there’s 
such  a thing  as  being  seen  with  the  right 
people,  isn’t  there,  Evelyn?  . . . if  H.  O. 
E.,  of  the  Rossbourg  H.  O.  E’s,  owes 
anybody  any  money,  his  creditors  had  best 
take  our  advice  and  strike  him  for  it 
pronto — he’s  still  going  to  Paris  in  the 
Spring  . . . the  Diamondback  intellectual, 
M.  'V.  Collier,  has  a penchant  for  the 
sort  of  humor  that  doesn’t  kick  until 
you  sit  back  and  think  it  over  carefully 
. . . and  when  you  get  it — take  it  from 
us,  you  get  it  like  a flock  of  cobblestones 
. . . wonder  if  he  could  get  around  to 
doing  the  "Turtle  Shell”  when  Willie  has 
passed  away?  . . . what  do  you  think, 
M.  Y.  ? No  anonymous  letters,  now  . . . 
ask  Jack  (Diamondback)  Norris  to  show 
you  his  derby — thereafter,  you’ll  believe 
anything  you  hear — absolutely  anything 
. . . we  suggest  that  Earl  Edwards  and 
Captain  Greely,  of  the  New  England 
Greelys,  take  a week  off  and  figure  out  a 
nice  steady  cadence  for  the  ROTC  band 
. . . some  of  the  boys  must  have  been 
sleeping  in  the  Cotton  Club  recently  . . . 


He:  "Saved,  yff/rr  ]\"hipple,  we’re  saved!'’ 

She:  "Yes,  drat  it!” 
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Or  Death 


{Reading  Time:  3 hrs.,  A mins.,  E.  S.  T.) 


Janet  Gaynoff,  the  minx,  as 
she  appears  in  her  latest  ve- 
hicle, "Purple  Edged  Lore". 


One  of  the  many  thrilling  shots 
from  "Scarlet  Love”.  The  gentle- 
man on  the  right  ivho  looks  like 
Fatty  Arhunkle  is  Fatty  Arbunkle. 


1 star  means  hogwash. 

2 stars,  3rd  door  to  the  left,  knock  twice 

and  ask  for  George. 

3 stars,  latest  baseball  and  seven  races. 

4 stars,  we  get  a thousand  rocks  for  this 

rating,  suckers. 

★ ★ ★ ★ ★ Scarlet  Love 

CAST 

Dr.  Brown Frederick  Glumpf 

Judge  Smith Isadore  Glumpf 

Gladys  Zell Charlotte  Glumpf 

Maid  Hattie  Glumpf 

Directed  by  Jake  Glumpf 
Produced  by  Paraversal. 

Douglas  Glumpf  wrote  this  darling 
little  piece  for  the  stage,  Paraversal 
bought  it  for  three  million  dollars, 
changed  the  title  from  "Around  the 
World  in  78  minutes  by  Dogsled’’  to 
"Scarlet  Love”,  made  the  leading  man, 
an  igloo  overseer  in  the  stage  version,  a 
speakeasy  proprietor,  and,  well,  there  you 
are! 

The  well-known  Frederick  Glumpf 
takes  the  part  of  the  whimsical  and  slight- 
ly tight  Dr.  Brown,  Isadore  Glumpf  plays 
Judge  Smith,  an  old  shop-worn  reprobate, 
and  Gladys  Zell  plays  them  both  for  two 
platinum  bracelets  and  a diamond  wrist 
watch.  This  picture  is  well-acted  and  the 
photography  splendid,  except  for  every 


TSfewtons,  ‘Tick 

Janet  Gaynoff  (^cores 


By  Oscar  Ib 


once  in  a while  when  the  whole  thing 
goes  into  a deep  fog,  which  lapses  were 
cheered  lustily  by  the  audience. 

★ ★ ★ ★ ★ Crimson  Love 

CAST 

Joan  d'Arc Babe  Ruth 

Babe  Ruth Silas  Marner 

Silas  Marner Sun  Beau 

Sun  Beau Joan  d'Arc 

Directed  by  Clarke  Griffith 
Produced  by  Warmer  Bros. 

Here  is  a picture  you  shouldn’t  miss. 
We  missed  it  twice  at  a range  of  one 
hundred  yards  (from  the  gallery)  but  the 
sights  weren’t  adjusted  correctly. 

The  plot  is  very  unique.  Babe  Ruth 
and  Silas  Marner  both  love  Joan  d’Arc 


and  you  can  see  what  complications  this 
leads  to.  This  type  of  plot,  we  under- 
stand, is  known  as  a "triangle.”  Trust 
Hollywood  to  find  something  different! 

The  entire  action  takes  place  in  a dir- 
igible sailing  in  a southeasterly  direction 
above  Hoboken.  The  dauntless  camera- 
man, at  the  risk  of  his  neck,  obtained 
some  enchanting  birdseye  views  of  the  fa- 
mous Mulligan  Mud  Flats  before  some 
wag  pushed  him  from  the  wing.  And  he 
with  no  parachute!  Imagine!  Well,  the 
movie  Booblic  must  be  served,  even  at 
the  expense  of  human  lives.  Like  the 
mail,  the  movies  must  go  through. 

There  is  not  one  blush  in  the  w'hole 
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» » 


Or  Death 


(or  Clarke  Griffith’s  cousin  from 
Pittsburgh. 


I 


suggest  you  play  croquet  the  night  this 
picture  is  showing  at  your  local  theatre. 
If  you  haven’t,  stay  home,  make  one  and 
then  play. 


and  ^mance 


{i//t  The  G/umpfs  ’lAre  jaack 


Li.iuliL  Spitz 


five  reels  which,  as  they  say  on  the  pro- 
gram, is  clue  to  the  staunch  upholding  of 
Warmer  Bros,  policy  of  cleanliness  in 
moving  pictures,  but  probably  a more  im- 
mediate cause  is  the  talkie  accompaniment 
which  is  incomprehensible  beyond  the  first 
three  rows. 


★★★★★  Purple-Edged  Love 

CAST 


LuLu  Janet  Gaynoff 

Zulu  Charles  Ferlzy 

CuCu  Greta  Garbones 

MuMu  Joan  Crafish 


Director,  Vidor  Prince 
Produced  by  Infamous  Players. 


This  is  a rather  rambling,  devil-may- 
care  story  of  the  South  Seas  which  might 
well  have  done  without  the  lavish  guard- 
changing scene  outside  Buckingham  Pal- 
ace and  might  have  done  better  yet  if 
the  cast  and  director  had  just  stayed  in 
the  back  room  of  the  studio  and  played 
seven  card  stud. 

Janet  Gaynoff  turns  in  a good  perform- 
ance, hindered  as  she  is  by  the  aimless 
role  of  Berri-Berri,  a Chinese  witch  doc- 
tor, a person  who  has  absolutely  nothing 
to  do  with  the  picture  and  who  roams 
about  in  the  background  with  a hunted 
look  because  of  this. 

If  you  have  a croquet  set  at  home  we 


★ ★ ★ ★ ★ Peggin  Love 

CAST 

(This  is  an  All-Barkie,  has  a h of  a 

slew  of  do^ts  all  of  whom  are  named  Fido, 
which  greatly  complicates  things.) 

Director,  Pan  See. 

Produced  by  Ox. 

Director  Pan  See  has  done  a good  job 
on  this  film.  It  is  with  regret  that  we 
report  his  passing.  Yes,  it  seems  they 
strung  him  up  the  other  night,  on  the 
very  night,  strangely  enough,  this  picture 
opened  at  Schwartz’s  Chinese  Theatre  in 
Hollywood. 

Four  and  Three  Star  Pictures  of  the 
last  six  months. 

ir-kir'k — The  Chump,  Alley  Scene,  Bad 
Frail,  the  Frowning  Second  Lieutenant. 

•klr-k — Brunette  Mad,  the  Sins  of  Mag- 
gie Claude,  Palmy  Daze,  The  Uncommon 
Statute,  Night  Nertz,  Daddy  Long  Green, 
Susie  Lennocks,  Her  Up  and  Down,  Six 
Star  Semi-Final,  Always  Hello. 


T ivelve 


MARYLAND 


TRIAD 


We  Think  You  II  Enjoy  This  Excellently 


One  . . . 

The  clear  gold  of  the  sunliglit  swept 
down  over  the  girl’s  filmy  hair  and  her 
upturned  face;  it  touched  a lovely  light 
in  her  eyes  and  in  the  eyes  of  the  grave 
man  who  stood  by  her  side.  Her  strong 
hands  played  with  a cluster  of  long  grass, 
young  wheat  stalks,  she  had  pulled  from 
its  roots  as  she  walked  thru  the  spring- 
growing fields.  Now  she  leaned  gently 
against  a great,  thick  tree-trunk  and  to- 
gether with  the  tall,  grave  man,  dreamily 
watched  the  river  gleaming  like  a great 
band  of  jewels  in  the  shining  spring  day. 
The  sudden  rush  of  a vigorous  young 
breeze  pushed  the  delicate  whiteness  of 
a flower  branch  away  from  the  river, 
where  the  blossoming  young  wild  plum 
had  pointed  it,  until  it  lightly  flicked 
the  girl’s  soft  cheek;  she  put  up  one  of 
her  beautiful  hands  and  pulled  the  branch 
until  it  came  between  her  face  and  the 
down-bent  face  of  the  man,  and  smiled 
over  it  at  him  as  she  caressed  the  fragrant 
flowers  with  her  one  hand,  and  flinging 
away  the  wheat-stalks,  took  the  man’s 
rough  fingers  in  her  other. 

"Ann,”  the  man  whispered,  "Ann  . . 
■Wild  plum  flowers  and  the  girl’s  soft 
lips  smiling  above  them — was  there  a 
sudden  catch  of  pain  and  dread  in  the 
man’s  consciousness  as  he  looked  away 
from  the  youth  and  loveliness  toward  the 
wise  old  river?  Had  his  own  great  soul 
in  its  deep  happiness  suddenly  sensed  that 
awful  moment  ahead  when  he  should  be 
forced  to  realize  that  the  girl  could  be 
alive  for  him  only  in  such  things  as  the 
haunting  fragrance  of  wild  plum  blos- 
soms in  the  spring?  Perhaps. 

Two . . . 

There  was  something  in  the  room  un- 
derneath all  of  the  darkness  of  shadow 


Written,  Unusual  Story 

By  LOIS  BELFIELD 


and  sad,  faint  light.  The  great  body  of 
the  man  on  the  bed  was  wracked  with 
pain,  perhaps,  yet  he  felt  that  something, 
and  his  own  spirit  reached  out,  groping 
for  it.  The  darkness,  the  flickering  lights, 
a sudden  choking  sob  from  somewhere, 
all  seemed  to  fade  behind  the  faint  whis- 
per of  a young  voice  . . . "Abraham  . . .’’ 
Nothing  else  mattered. 

There  was  something  else,  he  was  re- 
living moments  of  great  suffering.  All 
the  heartbreak  he  had  known  in  the 


months  just  past  came  back  to  him,  all 
the  loneliness  of  his  soul,  the  doubt,  and 
distrust  of  the  people  he  loved,  in  that 
moment  he  seemed  to  feel  the  sorrow  and 
tragedy  of  all  the  war  forming  into  one 
crystal  shaft,  surrounding  him  with  the 
most  hopeless  agony. 

A woman  moved  by  the  bed ; Mary 
his  wife  stirred  the  heavy  air  as  she  came 
to  stand  above  him.  The  pain  changed 
now,  as  she  moved  away.  It  was  as 
tho  they  had  just  told  him  of  Ann’s 
death.  He  moved  his  head  on  the  pil- 
low; he  could  not  bear  it,  he  thought. 
He  had  borne  it  all  once,  and  had  dulled 
its  agony;  why  must  it  all  come  back 
again?  Ann  . . . 

Then  he  forgot  the  pain,  for  there  was 
Ann,  smiling  at  him  above  a branch  of 
wild  plum  flowers;  the  sunlight,  clear 
and  yellow,  touched  the  shining  film  of 
her  hair,  and  her  face;  and  her  hand 
slipped  into  his. 

The  room  was  heavy  with  its  shadow 
and  dim  light;  that  muffled  sobbing  came 
again,  stabbing  the  darkness,  and  the 
darkness  was  but  the  heavier.  Physical 
pain,  sharp  and  insistent,  blotted  out  first 
his  wife’s  stooped  figure  dark  against  the 
light,  and  then  even  Ann’s  face  and  the 
plum  flowers.  Pain,  pain,  still  the  pain. 

Three  . . . 

It  is  night,  and  the  great  man  in  the 
marble  chair  gazes  out  over  the  city, 
stretching  at  his  feet.  There  is  on  his 
face  a great  peace;  he  sees  the  restlessness 
of  the  city,  its  heartbreak,  its  power  and 
its  beauty,  and  all  of  it  leaves  him  un- 
moved. He  has  known  a restlessness  as 
great,  a heartbreak  as  intense,  and  now 
the  power  and  beauty  of  his  own  soul 
surround  him  with  a majesty  more  aw- 
ful. 


OLD  LINE 


Thirteen 


O CMUPCH  -V 


OLD  MASTERS  UP-TO-DATE 


Fourteen 


MARYLAND 


ONE 


COED  TO  ANOTHER 

BY  ALICE  BRENNAN 


|t  seems:  that  the  Phi  Sigs  have 

awakened  to  the  phact  that  they  will  need 
at  least  one  mogul  next  year  when  Eby 
and  Geary  have  left  and  they’ve  taken 
little  Willie  Needham  of  The  Diamond- 
back  Tabloid  back  in  to  the  fold — don't 
rush  him  girls — he’s  through  with  wom- 
en ; that  the  Kappa  Delta  president  is  in 
a state  of  blue  funk — to  do  or  not  to  do, 
that  is  the  interrogation — ain’t  it?;  that 
Kitty  Dennis  turned  in  some  newspaper 
copy,  which  was  written  on  the  back  of 
the  Kappa  chapter  letter — which  was 
read,  "by  mistake’’,  to  the  edification  of 
the  publications  department  which  learned 
that  the  club  in  question  got  all  her 
bids  accepted  but  one  and  "all  ” the 
pledges  were  taken  from  other  sororities 
— don’t  be  catty.  Miss  Howard:  that 

Betty  Smaltz  and  Esther  Hughes  hold 
forth  with  the  Sigma  Nu’s  in  the  base- 
ment of  the  library  every  day — playing 
postoffice  ? ; that  everybody  wants  to 
know  who’s  going  to  lead  the  Calvert 
Cotillon  with  Ping  Phi  Delt  Kricker;  that 
the  Greenhow-Bunke-Allen  triangle  is 
still  in  evidence;  that  Audrey  Jacobs  is  so 
taken  with  Jack  Misunderstood  Savage 
that  she  sets  the  clock  ahead  when  she 
dates  Bill  Robbins  so  that  Savage  can 
get  his  time  in;  that  we  wonder  how 
Virgil  Lowder  looked  when  he  saw  the 
results  of  the  M.  C.  A.  campaign:  that 
Jesse  Krajcovic  might  be  disconcerted  if 
he  knew  that  Betty  Mulligan  was  watch- 
ing him  the  night  he  kissed  another  girl 
goodnight  outside  the  dorms;  that  El- 
eanor Meyer  still  is  interested  in  Temple 


University;  that  Dot  Rombach  is  ditto 
about  the  Baltimore  aviator;  that  Gor- 
don Zimmerman  is  cupid’s  strongest  ad- 
vocate, he  has  no  less  than  four  affairs 
at  one  time;  that  Boot  Norris  and  Betty 
Ehle  have  come  to  a parting  of  the  ways, 
if  anyone  is  interested;  that  Shorty  Chal- 
mers is  having  trouble  with  his  girl  too, 
and  lossa  people  are  interested ; that  Hue- 
bsch  is  on  Gretchen  Van  Slyke’s  trail 
again,  and  it  looks  as  if  "Brat”  Spire  were 
confining  his  interests  to  someone  else 


too;  that  K.  A.  will  never  need  a pub- 
licity agent  as  long  as  they  have  "Beppo 
the  Ape”;  that  the  Widmyer  freshman 
that  the  women  are  beginning  to  notice 
has  not  (as  yet)  begun  to  notice  women; 
that  Kappa  Kappa  Gamma  is  competing 
with  Phi  Sig  for  the  highest  number  of 
presidents  in  a year — but — was  Coleman 
wise  is  taking  over  the  job,  while  she 
still  has  the  KA  Eraternity  to  run?; 
that  the  Diamond  Crack  really  had  good 
intentions;  that  Jimmie  Decker  is  com- 
ing back  next  semester,  and  Harry  Hass- 
linger  already  has  him  working  hard  on 
the  Reveille;  that  Buff  (KA)  Beall  is 
mushie  about  another  freshman — what 
happened  to  Evelyn  the  Engineer  ? ; that 
Sam  McGlathery  is  all  goosepimples 
about  another  femme  — Eaura  Reeves 
from  Mississippi;  that  Peggy  Adams  is 
chasing  poor  Gordon  Pugh  to  death,  and 
he  is  doing  the  same  to  Sally  Black- 
lock;  that  it  looks  as  if  Theresa  Dunn 
were  serious  about  Black  Batson ; that 
Madeline  Bernard  and  Bill  Anderson  are 
taking  a course  in  Love  together — and 
Aggie  Gingell  wouldn’t  mind  studying 
it  with  Bill  herself,  so  we  are  told;  that 
Corinna  Eriskson  is  goofie  about  a Sigma 
Nu  from  Dartmouth;  that  the  Theta 
Chi’s  are  keeping  quiet  this  year,  al- 
though Ted  Meyer  still  has  his  quota  of 
feminine  admirers;  that  the  Burdette- 
Faber  duo  is  attracting  much  interest; 
that  Bob  Wilson  still  is  concentrating 
<;n  Dot  Fox,  while  she  has  an  open 
mind. 


OLD  LINE 


I'ifteen 


TOUGH 

For  the  first  time  that  year  Jack  Peebles 
made  his  bed.  Then  he  made  his  room- 
mate’s bed.  He  pulled  the  top  blankets 
until  they  stretched  tightly  without  a wrin- 
kle, and,  after  a long  search,  located  two 
pillow  cases  in  which  he  carefully  encased 
the  faded  pillows.  After  gathering  up 
the  newspapers  and  magazines  strewn  on 
the  floor  he  poked  down  the  cobwebs 
from  the  corners  and  swept  the  floor 
briskly  even  to  the  extent  of  reaching 
under  the  front  part  of  the  beds.  He 
took  the  clothes  hanging  on  the  knobs  of 
the  bureaus  and  hung  them  in  the  closet. 
After  he  had  thoroughly  dusted  the  bu- 
reaus, he  placed  long  white  towels  on  the 
tops.  A five  minute  search  revealed  two 
pairs  of  military  brushes  under  the  rad- 
iator. He  placed  a pair  in  the  exact  cen- 
ter of  each  bureau  top.  He  straightened 
the  pennant  over  his  desk  and  inserted 
a thumbtack  to  support  a sagging  corner. 
Three  minutes  work  and  a new  blotter  on 
his  desk  made  the  top  appear  very  busi- 
nesslike. He  backed  off  and  appraised 
the  room.  Not  bad,  he  decided.  Looked 
like  those  pictures  of  the  typical  college 
rooms  they  had  in  the  catalogue.  He  lit 
a cigarette  and  sauntered  over  to  his  desk. 
A little  early  yet.  Well,  he’d  get  the 
book,  lay  it  in  front  of  him  and  switch 


poet. 

Fine.  Fie  likes  poetry  then? 

Not  at  all.  Blit  the  last  boy  friend  of 
mine  he  tried  to  throw  out  was  an  ama- 
teur boxer. 


on  the  desklamp.  That  would  look 
pretty  hot  when  Prof.  Jenkins  came  in. 
When  he  rapped  he  could  say,  "Come 
in,’’  and  look  up  from  the  book.  Pretty 
hot. 

Mustn’t  let  anything  go  wrong.  He’d 
hardly  expected  Jenkins  would  consent  to 
come  to  the  room  the  night  before  the 
final  and  coach  him  a bit.  Asked  him  for 
the  impression.  However,  Jenkins  knew 
his  father  when  the  old  man  was  in  col- 
lege and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  and  he 
had  agreed.  So  much  the  better.  He’d 
pass  that  course  yet. 

He  frowned,  trying  to  remember 
where  he  had  left  the  book.  Um-m, 
when  had  he  had  it  last?  Not  for  a 
good  while,  heavens  knows,  he  thought, 
chuckling.  He  looked  through  the 
drawers  in  both  bureaus.  Nothing  doing. 
Might  be  under  the  bed.  He  placed 
newspaper  on  the  floor,  knelt  and  looked 
under  the  bed,  the  radiator  and  the  desk. 
Not  there.  He  rooted  hurriedly  around 
the  top  of  the  closet  with  no  result.  He 
bit  his  lip  and  swore.  Where  had  he — ? 

Someone  knocked  at  the  door.  Peebles 
hastily  straightened  his  tie  and  smoothed 


dow'n  his  hair.  He  opened  the  door.  Pro- 
fessor Jenkins  beamed.  "Good  evening, 
Peebles,”  he  said.  "How  are  you  to- 
night, my  boy?” 

"Very  good,  thank  you,  sir,”  Peebles 
said,  smiling.  He  took  the  professor’s  hat 
and  coat  and  laid  them  on  the  bed.  "If 
you'll  sit  at  the  desk,  professor,”  he  said, 
"I’ll  be  w’ith  you  in  a moment.  Just 
trying  to  locate  my  history  book.  I was 
looking  at  it  this  morning.  Can’t  imagine 
what  happened  to  it  unless  someone  came 
in  and  borrowed  it.”  His  mind  worked 
frantically.  Where  the  deuce  could  the 
• thing  be? 

The  professor  sat  in  the  chair  by  the 
desk.  He  pulled  the  desk  slightly  out 
from  the  wall  so  he  could  rest  his  arm 
fully  along  its  edge.  As  he  did  so  some- 
thing thudded  to  the  floor.  Professor 
Jenkins  reached  under  the  desk  and  picked 
the  object  up.  It  was  a small  package 
wrapped  in  brown  paper.  Peebles  stared 
at  the  package,  puzzled.  "I’ll  be  blamed 
if  I know'  what  that  is,  sir,”  he  said  with 
a laugh. 

He  untied  the  string  and  unfurled  the 
brown  paper.  It  was  the  history  book. 
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THE  THREE  BEST 

{Our  idea  of  the  three  current  leaders  in  each  of  the  listed 
fields,  named  in  order  of  preference.  Another  good  excuse  for 
canceling  your  subscription.  This  feature  is  original,  has  great 
possibilities  and  we  expect  to  see  it  copied  by  at  least  one  of  the 
leading  national  periodicals.  Ahem!') 


ORCHESTRAS 

CAB  CALLOWAY — Hi  de  hi  de  hi!  He  de  he  de  he!  Dirty, 
low-down  and  right  from  the  heart  of  Harlem.  Is  to  other 
"hot”  bands  as  gin  is  to  milk. 

RED  NICHOLS — Burning  brass  and  perfect  rhythm.  Other 
leaders  should  take  a night  off  and  hear  his  splendid  choice  of 
numbers. 

AL  KATZ — Has  copied  Lombardo’s  sweet,  swirling  brass  style 
but  A1  has  boys  who  can  be  even  swirlier  and  sweeter.  A couple 
untamed  pianos  give  him  the  edge  over  the  royal  Royal  Canadians 
and  that,  boys  and  girls,  is  saying  no  little. 

POPULAR  SONGS 

TWO  LOVES — Another  beautiful  European  hit.  This  one  is 
from  Germany  and  a worthy  successor  to  "Two  Hearts  in  Three 
Quarters  Time.” 

I GOT  THE  RITZ  EROM  THE  ONE  I LOVE— As  we  write, 
this  number  is  brand  new.  You’re  soon  going  to  hear  plenty 
of  it,  we  believe.  East  and  hot. 

WHEN  WE’RE  ALONE— When  you  read  this,  "When  We’re 
Alone”  will  be  old,  as  popular  songs  go,  but  if  you’ll  listen 
carefully  the  next  time  they  sing  the  chorus  you’ll  hear  the  best 
chosen  and  most  intelligent  words  of  any  of  the  current  dance 
.songs. 

CELEBRITIES 

GOVERNOR  RITCHIE — He  dedicates  and  dedicates  with  a 
smde.  We  can  understand  him  when  he  talks,  and  he  usually 
says  something  that  is  worth  understanding.  He  will  get  many 
and  many  votes  in  the  coming  presidential  nominating  conven- 
tion, and  maybe- 

PRESIDENT  HOOVER — He  never  had  a chance.  If  he  were 
a private  citizen  in  California,  the  president,  whoever  he  was, 
would  consider  him  the  man  most  likely  to  stem  the  depression, 
now  wouldn’t  he? 

CURLEY  BYRD — Well,  you  all  know  Curley. 

• 

"Do  you  like  home  cooking?" 

"I  did — before  I was  married." 

Teacher;  "Does  everyone  understand  the  problem? 
swer  is  zero.” 

"All  that  iiork  for  nothing!" 


RADIO  ENTERTAINERS 

MILLS  BROTHERS — These  are  the  four  boys  who  imitate  all 
those  musical  instruments.  Sounds,  really,  better  than  an  or- 
chestra. 

GUY  LOMBARDO  AND  HIS  ROYAL  CANADIANS— So 
sweet  and  unexcited.  Advertising  kept  at  a minimum  and  Guy 
picks  up  lightning  fast  after  announcements. 

COLONEL  STOOPNAGEL  AND  BUD— Nonsense  from  the 
cleverest  actors  on  the  air.  If  you  are  one  of  these  practical 
people  looking  only  after  the  sterner  things  of  life,  you,  quite 
definitely,  will  hate  them. 


BOOKS 

Can  you  imagine,  outside  of  class  texts,  we  haven’t  read  a book 
for  five  months.  Thinking  it  over,  including  class  texts  we 
haven’t  read  a book  for  five  months. 


MAGAZINES 

TIME — Curt,  concise,  accurate;  never  uses  the  word  "and”.  This  | 
style  is  influencing  modern  writing  to  a large  extent. 

COLLEGE  HLhMOR — Entertaining;  well  edited. 

OLD  LINE — Best  college  magazine  in  the  country.  j 


MOVIE  ACTORS 

ROBERT  MONTGOMERY  Any  of  these  three  manage  to  i 
RONALD  COLMAN  keep  us  awake. 

PAUL  LUCAS 


MOVIE  ACTRESSES 

CONSTANCE  BENNET  You  try  writing  the  reasons,  then,  i 
MARLENE  DEITRICH  and  see  how'  easy  it  is,  smart 

NORMA  SHEARER  cracker. 


"Tie  been  trying  to  think  of  a word  for  two  weeks.” 

"How  about  fortnight?’’ 

"I  had  soup  in  a restaurant  the  other  day,  and  found  an  oyster 
in  it.” 

"Great  Scott!  That  one  oyster  in  the  soup  joke  is  old." 

"Yes,  but  this  was  tomato  soup.” 


The  an- 


OLD  LINE 


Setenteen 


A WIDE  OPEN  LETTER  TO  PROFESSORS  AND 
ANYONE  ELSE  WHO  WILL  CONDUCT 
AN  EXAMINATION  NEXT  WEEK 


Gentlemen: 

It  is  time  we  came  to  some  sort  of 
understanding  on  this  examination  busi- 
ness. Things  have  reached  that  stage 
where  even  the  strongest  students  blanch 
and  shudder  entering  the  examination 
room.  Hitherto  ultra-conservatist  Shore- 
men fling  wide  the  classroom  door  after 
one  of  these  monstrous  three  hour  ses- 
sions with  inflamed,  narrowed  eyes  and 
spend  the  rest  of  their  lives  in  garrets 
hunched  over  Marx  and  Stalin.  Consid- 
ering the  usual  efficient  manner  in  which 
the  work  during  the  term  is  conducted 
we  are  at  a loss  to  account  for  the 
ghastly  regime  of  terror  which  you  in- 
stitute the  last  week  of  every  semester. 

You  have  not,  obviously,  ever  learned 
how  to  conduct  an  examination.  If  you 
have  learned  you  have,  just  as  obviously, 
forgotten  all  about  it. 

We  hope  we  will  not,  in  making  these 
few  suggestions,  seem  to  presumptions. 
You  will  benefit,  we  assure  you,  more 
even  than  we  by  the  adoption  of  this 
revised  code  of  examination  ethics.  We 
have  more  than  once,  gentlemen,  in  the 
last  few  days,  stumbled  upon  huddled, 
muttering  groups  in  secluded  spots  on 
the  campus,  and  although  one,  gathered 
around  a blanket  with  many  small  coins 
thereon  does  not  concern  us  here,  the 
others  broke  up  immediately  on  our  ap- 
proach and  dark  forms  with  raised  coat 
collars  crunched  hurriedly  away  over  the 
snowy  wastes  but  not  before  we  had  un- 
mistakingly  caught  the  word  "examina- 
tion” and  a few  other  words  the  dis- 
closure of  which  would  immediately  bar 
this  leading  college  comic  of  the  country 
(hurrah!)  from  the  mails. 

You  wouldn’t  like  a lot  of  mobs  or 
even  one  big  mob  running  around  with 
banners  and  torches  and  crying  down  with 
a lot  of  things,  and  heads  rolling  in  the 
sand,  now  would  you?  Yet  things  are 
that  bad.  One  more  set  of  exams  under 
the  old  system  and  it  is  far  from  unlikely 
you  will  be  thariking  your  stars  the  uni- 
versity is  situated  only  nine  miles  from 


the  national  capital  with  its  militia,  tear 
bumbs,  cruisers,  Smoots  and  Hiram  John- 
sons. 

Let  us  approach  this  question  with 
open  minds.  Below  we  have  presented 
what  we  consider  to  be  constructive  criti- 
cism. We  hope  we  shall  see  some  of  it 
manife.sted  in  the  new  code.  But  above 
all  we  hope,  for  everyone  involved,  that 
there  is  a new  code. 

Here,  then,  after  much  research,  are 
our  suggested  solutions  to  the  outstand- 
ing evils: 

(1)  Immediately  after  distributing  the 
yellow  paper  or  blue  books,  whichever 
you  use,  please  state  in  a loud,  clear  voice, 
standing  preferably  on  the  desk  where 
you  will  be  in  full  view  of  everyone, 
whether  we  are  to  write  on  one  side  of 
the  paper  or  on  both  sides  of  the  paper. 
Then,  with  a piece  of  bright  yellow  chalk 
print  on  the  blackboard  in  two  foot  let- 
ters either  "Write  on  one  side”  or 
"Write  on  both  sides,”  signing  said  state- 
ment in  usual  legible  handwriting.  There- 
after anyone  asking  if  we  are  to  write 
on  one  side  or  on  both  sides  will  auto- 
matically be  ejected  by  a pre-designated 
committee,  through  a specially  constructed 
chute  emptying  into  a pre-designated  sec- 
tion of  the  Potomac. 

Whether  you  are  an  advocate  of  the 
one-side  or  the  two  side  system,  make 
your  stand  firm!  Do  not,  we  ask  you  in 
the  name  of  common  decency,  say 
"either”.  "Either”  is  bewildering;  en- 
tirely, apparently,  beyond  our  compre- 
hension. Just  as  surely  as  you  say  "either” 
someone,  every  fifteen  minutes  on  the 
fifteen  minutes  for  the  next  three  hours 
will  ask — we  will  not  repeat  it.  It  keeps 
us  awake  nights. 

(2)  After  all  preliminaries  have  been 
completed,  the  looks  of  horror  after  ex- 
amining the  questions  becoming  gradually 
supplanted  by  a sort  of  stocism  and  fur- 
tive glances  to  a neighbor’s  paper  who  is 
furtively  glancing  at  ours,  you  should, 
professors,  do  one  of  three  things:  (a) 
settle  down  behind  an  S.  S.  Van  Dine 


mystery  (b)  equip  yourself  with  a the- 
saurus and  work  a cross-word  puzzle 
(Simon-Shuster’s  third  volume  has  some 
darbs)  (c)  or,  if  you  must  be  cynical, 
you  may  gaze  at  your  victims  with  a 
blank  expression,  moving  only  the  eyes 
in  your  inspection. 

Do  not,  we  implore  you,  say  anything. 
This  is  the  cardinal  point  in  the  whole 
suggested  plan  of  reform.  Do  not  say 
anything.  After  you  have  made  certain 
your  questions  are  irreproachable  in  their 
clearness,  after  you  have  explained  fully 
where  to  leave  the  finished  masterpieces, 
after  you  have  told  us  whether  or  not 
you  wish  the  question  papers  returned, 
kindly  preserve  a sphinx-like  silence  and 
inflict  a dire  penalty  on  the  miscreants 
who  state  quite  nonchalantly  that  they 
have  run  out  of  ink,  or  ask  for  a lengthy, 
wholly  superfluous,  explanation  of  the  c 
part  of  question  three. 

You  would  be  astonished  if  you  knew, 
as  you  calmly  sit  on  the  desk  swinging 
your  legs,  the  utter  lack  of  aid  there  is 
in  a rambling  narration  of  the  difficulties 
you  had  starting  your  car  that  morning 
or  the  comments,  how'ever  pertinent  and 
well-meaning,  on  the  classiness  of  stu- 
dent Gertrude  Glutch’s  recently  acquired 
marcel,  in  the  unraveling  of  a long  line 
of  hastily,  illy  memorized  Henrys,  Louies, 
Leopolds,  Williams,  Marys  or  what-have- 
you,  or  the  solution  for  x and  y given 
a half  page  of  the  rest  of  the  alphabet. 
(There,  Dr.  House,  is  a sentence  that 
is  a sentence  and  a splendid  example 
of  bad  style  which  we  give  you  full  per- 
mission to  use  in  the  next  revised  edition 
of  the  Handbook.) 

4.  Do  not  stalk  about  the  room  looking 
over  people’s  shoulders  and  chuckling  in- 
audibly.  (Well  it  seems  to  us  you  are 
chuckling  inaudibly,  anyway.)  Really 
great  artists  cannot  work  with  someone 
watching  them.  Most  of  us  are  not  really 
great  artists  which  improves  the  situa- 
tion not  a whit.  As  you  stand,  craning, 
behind  us  the  accuracy  of  the  answer  we 
up  to  then  had  considered  good  for  fifteen 
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sorely  needed  points,  we  begin  to  seri- 
ously doubt,  and  the  longer  you  stand 
there  the  stronger  the  doubt  becomes. 
Although  you  have  never  to  our  knowl- 
edge actually  done  so,  we  become  in- 
creasingly nervous  fearing  you  will  break 
out  in  loud  guffaws  and  violent  thigh 
slapping  upon  happening  on  some  diver- 
gence from  the  strict  facts.  Thereafter 
we  never  view  that  question  quite  the 
same  and  in  the  end  may  even  cross  it 
out,  thereby  casting  fifteen  possibly  in- 
dispensible  points  to  the  well-known  de- 
structive winds,  causing  us,  perhaps,  to 
fail  the  examination,  to  fail  the  course, 
to  fail  to  graduate  in  four  years  and  con- 
sequently to  fail  to  get  the  job  in  the 
salami  and  veal  loaf  plant  Cousin  Oscar 
has  promised  us  upon  graduation.  Surely 
you  wouldn’t  want  anything  like  that,  pro- 
fessors. 

Well,  that  about  covers  the  main  points. 
We  hope  you  see  what  we  are  driving  at 
and  take  steps  accordingly.  Gentlemen, 
tve  want  no  mobs  runniyig  about  the  cam- 
pus of  the  University  of  the  Free  State. 

Trustingly, 

Leo  Line. 


ODE  TO  THE  MODERN 
COLLEGE  WOMAN 

W'hen  Eve  the  apple  ate  of  yore 
And  threu’  to  Adam  just  the  core, 

She  would  have  coaxed  the  snake  for 
more, 

If  she  had  been  a college  woman. 

And  there’s  Delilah,  crafty  jane, 

W^ho  bobbed  her  mighty  Samson’ s mane. 
She  would  have  bashed  his  miniature 
brain. 

If  she  had  been  a college  woman. 

Lucrezia  Borgia’s  poison  wine. 
Dispatched  her  guests  ivho  came  to  dine. 
Which  leads  us  7noderns  to  opine. 

She  must  have  been  a college  ivoman. 

The  pilgrim  mothers  had  no  chance 
To  lead  the  Fathers  for  a dance. 

But  they  would  have  gotten  romance. 

If  they  had  been  college  women. 

Bridegroom:  7 thee  endow  with  all  my 
worldly  goods. 

His  Father;  There  goes  his  bicycle. 

Lampoon 


The  Old  Field  House 


FATALITY 

If  I could  feel  the  freedom 
I kneiv  when  I was  young, 

If  I could  live  days  over 
With  college  just  begun. 

If  I’d  never  met  women 
And  you  especially. 

All  this  darned  unhappiness 
For  you  just  ivouldn’t  be. 

I'd  face  all  life  with  the  wisdom 
Sophistication  brings. 

And  all  the  while,  smile  cynically 
While  I u'ould  have  my  flings. 

Fd  do  without  the  troubles 
And  forget  this  heart-ache  too, 

Fd — Oh,  let's  be  honest  . . . 

Td  re-fall  in  love  with  you. 

C.  Heironimus. 


Father  (going  over  son’s  expense  ac- 
count) ; lUhat  is  this  thirty  dollars  for? 

Son — Oh,  that’s  for  a couple  of  tennis 
rackets  I bought. 

Father — H'm,  in  my  day  we  called  them 

I * 

bats. 

Penn  Punch  Bowl 


Judge:  Remember,  anything  you  say 

will  be  held  against  you. 

Prisoner:  Greta  Garbo. 


"Holy  Moses!  A black  catfish!' 


Masquerader. 


OLD  LINE 
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BOOKS 

By  Georgk  W.  Fogg 

Bolivia  is  no  place  for  a person  with  pronounced  feelings 
on  the  subject  of  cruelty  to  dumb  animals.  When  Capt. 
Hubert  Charwell,  D.  S.  O.,  a leading  character  in  Galsworthy’s 
Maid  in  Waiting,  had  a native  muleteer  flogged  for  beating 
a mule,  the  man  turned  on  him  with  a knife  and  Capt.  Char- 
well  shot  him  in  self  defense.  In  the  resulting  confusion  all 
the  other  mule  drivers  deserted  and  took  the  mules  with  them, 
thus  preventing  the  archaeological  expedition  they  served  from 
accomplishing  its  object  of  locating  prehistoric  human  remains 
in  South  America. 

The  head  of  the  expedition,  an  American  named  Hallorsen, 
was  so  enraged  with  this  result  that  he  wrote  a book  accusing 
Capt.  Charwell  of  gross  incompetence  and  murderous  instincts. 
This  book  is  likely  to  cause  Capt.  Charwell  to  lose  his  military 
position  and  possibly  to  be  extradited  to  Bolivia  to  be  tried 
for  the  killing.  In  England,  Charwell’s  sister,  "Dinny”,  starts 
pulling  a few  wires  to  prevent  both  the  loss  of  the  commission 
and  the  extradition.  However,  she  meets  Prof.  Hallorsen,  who 
falls  in  love  with  her  and  publicly  retracts  the  accusations,  thus 
saving  the  military  commission.  The  avoidance  of  extradition 
is  not  so  easy.  Hallorsen,  "Dinny”,  and  several  of  her  friends 
and  relatives  concoct  a plan  to  snatch  Capt.  Charwell  from  the 
police  before  he  embarks  for  Bolivia  and  fly  him  to  Turkey. 
However,  "Dinny”  prevails  on  some  high  government  officials 
to  cancel  the  extradition  order,  and  things  smooth  out. 

Galsworthy  finished  this  novel  in  Arizona  last  fall,  and,  if 
Hallorsen  is  a type  of  American  he  met  there,  undoubtedly 
the  West  has  much  that  we  easterners  haven't  yet  seen. 

Two  of  the  best  features  of  the  literary  style  are  the  quickness 
of  the  dialog,  and  the  consistency  of  the  women  characters,  who 
carry  most  of  the  plot. 

The  Harbourmaster  (by  William  McFee),  Literary  Guild 
book  for  January,  is  one  of  those  stories  told  by  smeone  to 
someone  else  on  shipboard  and  leaves  the  reader  wondering 
how  the  teller  could  know  enough  about  anybody  else  to  fill 
four  hundred  pages,  and  how  his  audience  could  survive  sitting 
still  long  enough  to  hear  it  all. 

The  story  is  of  Capt.  Fraley,  who  as  First-mate  Fraley,  was 
engaged  to  Miss  Emily  Simpson,  who  lived  in  the  Harlem, 
presumably  somewhat  different  in  1914  from  today.  At  Miss 
Emily’s  request  Mate  Fraley  found  a place  for  her  brother  Wil- 
fred on  his  ship.  Wilfred  got  lost  in  South  America  and  his 
sister  blamed  Fraley  for  letting  him  get  away;  he  was  found 
and  again  got  into  a scrape  with  a South  American  girl.  This 
broke  Fraley’s  engagement  and  left  him  a free  lance  among 
many  Levantine  girls,  one  of  whom  he  took  as  mate  and  settled 
down  in  Balboa  as  Harbourmaster.  A revolution  displaced 
him;  his  wife  died;  and  he  shot  himself. 

The  story  is  mostly  a case  study  of  a British  sea  captain  who 
bumps  against  several  different  types  of  women,  with  an  analy- 
sis of  the  effects  of  each  one  upon  his  breeding  and  morals. 

Mr.  McFee  takes  his  own  time  in  telling  the  story,  and  often 
seems  to  take  too  much. 


love— YESTERDAY  AND  TODAY 
1870 

Dear  Diary: 

I am  so  happy.  Archibald  did  call  this  evening  to  pay  his 
respects.  And  dear  Mamma  and  F’ather  did  consent  that  I go 
driving  over  to  Newburg  alone  with  Archibald  in  his  new  rubber 
tired  runabout.  Oh,  it  was  so  lovely,  dear  diary,  with  only  the 
stars  and  the  new  silver  cresent  hanging  in  the  sky  and  Archi- 
bald and  I alone.  We  did  have  a chocolate  soda  with  two  straws 
and  then  did  drive  slowly  home.  Archibald  did  put  his  arm 
around  me  and  my  heart  did  beat  so  fast.  Oh,  diary,  I think  his 
intentions  are  serious.  I am  so  happy  I cannot  sleep,  tho  ’tis  ten 
o’clock. 

1932 

Tuesday — 

Ole  Hot  Shot  finally  dashed  around  at  ten  o’clock  in  the 
slickest  new  gas-wagon.  Scooted  around  to  pick  up  the  gang 
and  dropped  in  at  the  new  whoopie  place,  "The  Hot  Spot.” 
Not  bad — they’ve  got  a plenty  hot  orchestra.  Home  by  3:30 — ■ 
good  skate — Ole  Hot  Shot. 

— Marge  Willoughby 


MARYLAND  HALL  OF  FAME— 1931 

The  Chi  Alpha  girls;  for  their  efforts  in  publishing  a better 
Diamondcrack. 

The  brave  girls  who  started  the  new  lodge  on  the  hill. 

A O Pi’s  fourth  class;  for  their  experiments  with  the  Brown- 
ian movement. 

Certain  boys  who  tried  to  start  a fifty-fifty  club  on  the  campus; 
may  they  rest  in  peace. 

William  "Fashionplate”  Kricker,  for  his  statement,  "The  more 
I see  of  those  Regal  reproductions  the  better  I like  the  originals”. 

Samuel  C.  Oglesby,  Graduate  chemist;  for  his  thesis  entitled: 
How  to  prevent  "hangover”  by  the  saponification  of  the  alde- 
hydes and  ketones  usually  found  in  gin. 

Sam  "Rossbourg”,  his  inimitable  suggestions  as  head  decorator 
for  the  Junior  Prom  of  1929. 

Max  "Slugger”  Maxwell  for  his  suggestion  of  "Stardust”  as 
the  year’s  best  tune. 

All  the  members  of  the  Cross  Country  team,  just  on  general 
principles. 

Bill  Needham,  for  his  exotic  heads  and  Winchellistic  style. 

Wife  (to  absent  minded  professor)  : Your  hat  is  on  the  wrong 
way,  dear. 

Prof.:  Hotv  do  you  know  ivhich  way  T m going? 

— Drexel 

First  Chorine  (quarreling  in  dressing  room)  : Not  only  that, 
hut  you  get  uglier  every  day. 

Second  Ditto:  Another  thing  that  I can  do  and  you  can't. 

— Boston  Transcript 


T wenty 


MARYLAND 


Gangster  comes  clean. 


Modern  cigarettes  are  toasted,  treated  with  ultraviolet  ravs 
have  all  the  harsh  irritants  removed,  and  whatnot.  It's  getting 
so  that  a guy  might  as  well  smoke  a piece  of  chalk! 


/ fell  for^  iWarie  with  a hell  of  a smash. 
Credit  experience  and  debit  cash. 


Oh,  shed  a tear  for  Aviator  Grange. 

The  fool  flew  over  the  Treshmen  rifle  range. 


Real  Estate  Agent  (to  tough  customer)  : ''\\"hy  all  this  place 
needs  is  tvater  and  good  people." 

T.  C.:  "That's  all  Hell  needs!" 

Lady;  1 want  to  see  some  kid  gloves  for  my  8 year  old  daugh- 
ter, please. 

Clerk;  Yes.  madame,  ivhite  kid? 

Lady;  Sir! 


What  we  want  to  get  ahold  of  is  this  magazine  "Death”  that 
Patrick  Henry  was  always  raving  about. 


The  girl  from  the  North  asked  the  little  Southerner  what  sort 
of  tree  there  was  before  them. 

"That’s  a fig  tree,”  he  replied. 

"Oh,”  she  said,”  I though  that  the  leaves  were  larger  than 
that.” 

— Wash,  and  Lee  Mink 


Her  (at  hop)  ; \Y' ait  for  me  here.  Bill,  ivhile  1 powder  my 
nose." 

Her  (trois  hops  later)  ; Been  waiting  long? 

Second  Classman;  No.  hut  Tve  been  looking  all  over  for  you 
to  give  you  your  compact. 

— West  Point  Pointer 

Advertisement  in  Newspaper 
"Lor  sale,  twin  beds.  One  of  them  almost  new”. 


"My,  I'm  certainly  getting  a lot  out  of  this  course!”  exclaimed 
the  chemistry  student  as  he  walked  home  with  five  bucks’  worth 
of  laboratory  equipment  in  his  pocket. 

— Washington  Dirge 


January  18,  1932. 

No.  1,  North  Pole,  Arctic. 

Dear  Sir; 

I am  enclosing  a bill  of  damages  done  by  you  on  the  night 
of  December  the  twenty-fourth.  This  is  the  third  and  last  com- 
munication I shall  make  to  you  regarding  settlement  and,  if  I 
receive  no  reply,  I shall  place  the  case  in  the  hands  of  my  lawyer. 
The  bill  is  as  follows; 


"You're  not  living  at  the  Phi  Delt  House,  anymore?" 

"No,  I stayed  five  weeks  and  then  found  out  they  had  no 
bathtub." 

— Northwestern  Purple  Parrot 

Deb;  \\"hy  do  they  plant  ivy? 

1931:  Because  they  want  to  make  it  harder  to  tear  down  the 
buildings. 

— Yale  Record 

I'irst;  Gosh,  that  was  a mean  trick  you  pulled  on  me — getting 
me  a date  with  a ivoman  impersonator. 

Second'.  Sufferin'  catfish,  he  promised  not  to  tell. 


Aerial  knocked  down  by  reindeers $ 10.00 

Broken  chimney $ 50.00 

Holes  put  in  roof $100.00 

Mess  caused  in  the  front  room  by  the  litter  of  junk 

and  tree  $ 25.00 

Cost  of  furnishings  set  on  fire  by  phony  whiskers....  $115.00 


Total $300.00 


Because  of  the  value  of  the  gifts  you  left  behind,  you  may 
deduct  the  sum  of  seventeen  cents  (S00.17)  from  the  sum  total 
of  the  bill. 

Sincerely  yours, 

McKinney  J.  McKinney. 


TO  MY  FAIR  ELEANOR 

A line?  Ah,  no,  she  comes  to  me 
Refreshing  as  the  summer  sea. 

For  all  the  other  girls  I know. 

Are  far  too  worldly  wise,  and  so, 
Before  her  shrine  on  bended  knee, 
1 Ivor  ship  her  simplicity, 
tier  innocent,  unstudied  glee, 

And  devotely  pray  that  she. 

Will  never  have  a 

line. 


From  stJiart  sophistication  free. 

As  vernal  as  a young  birch  tree. 
Her  candid  spirits  joyous  flow. 
Diverts  me  from  the  passing  shoiv, 
Her  artlessness  . . . that  can’t  be  so. 
You  say  . . . and  that  you  know. 
Her  manner  to  me  is  just  a ..  . 

line. 


. AND  QUESTION  MARKS? 


Those  mid-victorian  damsels — • 
Sedate  and  saintly  crop. 

They  never  took  long  chances 
And  knew  just  where  to  stop. 

The  neiu  style  girl  is  freer — 
Good  gravy,  how  she  frisks. 
And  in  our  modern  fiction 
Takes  many  asterisks. 
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Tome  School 
Cooper  Union 
Adelphi  College 
Columbia  Universily 
University  of  Baltimore 
University  of  Maryland 
University  of  Michigan 

Pennsylvania  Military 
College 

New  York  University 
Lawrenceville  School 
Notre  Dame  College 
Horace  Mann  School 

Brooklyn  College  of 
Pharmacy 

Dartmouth  College 
Villanova  College 

Georgetown  Prep. 
School 

Goucher  College 

Johns  Hopkins 
University 

and  eighty 
others. 


There's  an  aRT 

in  Being  Different  . . . 

§ Manuscript  » » » a photograph  » » » a page  » » » 
a book,  trivial,  commonplace  things,  until  through 
the  magic  of  "Read -Taylor''  craftsmanship  they 
become  a symbol  ».  » » an  achievement,  of  the 
printed  page  as  it  should  be.  § That  unique  slant 
» » » that  "something  different"  » » » the  key-note 
of  the  modern  generation  » » » has  become  our 
creed.  We  cannot  rest  upon  our  laurels  already 
won  » » » because  we  are  continually  seek- 
ing further.  § Smart  college  and  school 
staffs,  throughout  the  entire  country 
have  discovered  our  secret,  and 
are  taking  advantage  of 
our  policies. 
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"YOU  SAY  WE  RE  ON  A 
HOUSE  PARTY,  MADGE? 
WHAT  COLLEGE?" 
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Three 


THE  NEW  LINE 


. . . Crickkt  on  Bil  l, 
After  midnight,  if  the  Diamondback 
doesn't  go  to  press  next  day,  the  pub 
lications  office  is  a tomb,  lixcept  for 
the  circle  of  steel  light  glaring  on  the 
white  keyboard  of  the  Underw'ood,  and 
lighting  the  sickish  jade  of  half-empty 
coke  bottle,  the  rest  is  black  and  mute. 
If  you've  let  things  go  too  long  and  have 
SIX  columns  to  fill  with,  you've  no  idea 
what,  your  wishes,  actualized,  would,  no 
question,  make  the  place  a tomb.  So 
long,  though,  as  you  don’t  think  of  Ta- 
hitians lying  on  the  bright  sand  or  the 
clean  furrow  a ship’s  prow  cuts  through 


glistening  sea,  you  can  get  on  well 
enough,  the  six  columns  will  fill,  the 
coke  bottle  will  empty,  and  the  droplight 
.snap  off  in  time  to  beat  the  sun. 

And,  then,  the  cricket  is  usually  around, 
tot).  Although  they’ve  turned  the  heat 
off  some  hours  before,  if  you  haven’t 
raised  the  windows  the  room  will  stay 
warm,  and  by  and  by,  timidly  at  first, 
then  finding  the  pitch  and  bravely  stay- 
ing with  it,  the  cricket  will  chirp.  This 
heartens  us,  no  end.  "We  write  swifter 
with  increased  confidence;  sometimes 
reeling  off  six  or  seven  words  without 
stopping  to  wonder  what  can  come  next. 
The  cricket,  at  first,  not  so  sure  of  the 
pound  of  typewriter  keys,  has  become  used 
to  it  and  sings  all  the  louder  and  mer- 
rier for  the  clatter. 

If  we  work  into  the  small  hours,  quite 
often  the  little  fellow  knocks  off  chirp- 
ing and  hops  on  the  desk  to  peer  at  us 
over  the  typewriter  carriage.  He  can  be 
very  informative.  About  the  office  and 
what  goes  on  in  it,  he  knows  a startling 
amount.  He  tries  even,  to  read  the  pub- 
lications, but  has  a perplexed  time  of  it. 
He  can’t  turn  the  pages  and  if  he  crawls 
between  them,  he  says  the  letters  stagger 
him  with  their  enormity. 

Once  we  came  into  the  office  and  there 
he  was,  atop  the  pencil  sharpener,  weep- 
ing. What  was  the  matter,  we  wanted  to 
know.  "Look,”  he  sobbed,  "they’ve 
started  cleaning  this  office.  I — It’s  de- 
grading. Who  in  the  devil  ever  heard 
of  a clean  newspaper  office,  anyway?” 


What,  we  asked,  was  it  to  him  that 
they  had  started  cleaning  the  office.  "The 
Diamondbacks,”  he  cried,  waving  his  fins 
about.  "They  keep  them  piled  up  now. 
It  used  to  be  I could  hop  around  the 
floor  and  almost  always  find  one  opened 
to  Bill  Needham’s  column.  Now  look 
at  the  place.  Not  a scrap  on  the  floor, 
much  less  an  opened  Diamondback.  The 
— the  pansies.”  We  hastily  procured  a 
Diamondback  and  spread  it  open  for  him 
to  Bill’s  column.  The  tears  dried.  He 
hopped  to  the  start  of  the  article  and 
backed  slowly  down  the  column  chirping 
purringly  as  he  read,  carefully,  each  line. 
He  came  to  the  end  and  went  through  an 
involved  flourish  with  his  antennae. 
"Most  excellent,  most  excellent,”  he  pro- 
claimed, beaded  eyes  sparkling.  "Alive, 
spontaneous,  hilarious,  fervent  with  a re- 
markable originality,  piercingly  critical 
and  uncommonly  just.”  (Which  is  not 
bad  going  for  a cricket.) 

"Yet,”  we  said,  "some  people  on  this 
campus,  increasingly  few,  however,  can- 
not understand  his  stuff.  They  don’t  like 
it.” 

The  cricket  looked  up  at  us  stunned, 
unbelieving.  Then  he  sighed,  hung  his 
head  and  crawled  to  the  entrance  of  his 
home  under  the  files.  "Some  people,” 
he  said,  dismally,  just  before  he  disap- 
peared, "don’t  like  champagne.” 


. . . Coi.oNiAi.  Wari-: 
To  us,  the  most  interesting  thing  in 
the  whole  Bicentennial  Celebration  is  in 
a show  window  on  L Street.  Perched  on 
a tray  of  merchandise  a neatly  lettered 
sign  tells  the  folks  from  Alexandria  and 
Baltimore,  in  for  the  doings,  "Take  Home 
a Souvenir  from  the  Washington  Bi- 
centennial Celebration.”  On  the  tray  are 
a few  wallets,  two  vanity  cases,  a bridge 
set  (gilt  edged  cards),  a box  of  chips,  a 
small  roulette  wheel. 

. . . Beggars  on  Wheels 
Fifteenth  and  H,  N.  L.,  is  the  ter- 
minal for  a number  of  bus  lines  and  al- 
most always  a clump  of  people  is  stand- 
ing on  the  corner,  waiting. 

There  is  nothing  to  us,  quite  so  inter- 
esting as  their  expressions  when  a taxi 
slides  to  a stop  against  the  curb,  a Mary- 
land student  jumps  out,  gives  the  driver 
a quarter,  waves  back  the  leftover  nickle, 
and  hurries  into  the  street,  there  to 


thumb  to  the  passing  motorists  in  the 
direction  of  College  Park. 

If  the  time  comes  when  we  can  write 
passingly  and  have  full  governance  of 
the  adjectives,  we’d  like  to  describe  this 
expression  for  you,  this  expression  which 
is  not  even  remotely  comparable  to  any 
other  we  have  ever  seen. 

. . . Billion  Theory  oe  the 
Depression 

It  is  only  when  we  go  into  civilization 
that  we  find  out  about  the  depression. 
Ciollege  Park,  like  all  school  towns,  is 
pretty  well  untouched  by  'J(Lall  Street’s 
fog,  breadlines,  winter  overcoats,  S45.00 
kind  going  for  SI 6. 75,  men  after  colfee 
nickels.  We  have  our  basketball,  dances, 
classes,  publications  about  the  same 
whether  eight  miles  away  the  popula- 
tion is  storming  baker  shops,  or  decid- 
ing between  Packards  and  Cadillacs. 
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If,  when  we  re  in  town,  we  go  directly 
to  a theater  or  supper  club,  not  loitering 
too  long  on  those  side  streets,  we  need 
never  know  anything  is  the  matter. 

But  start  reading  front  pages,  even 
headlines,  and  you’re  in  for  it.  Things 
aren't  so  good.  When  you  actually  read 
a couple  articles  you  start  wondering  if 
there  is  any  use  being  a doctor,  or  law- 
yer, or  hotel  clerk,  if  soon,  as  it  seems, 
everyone  will  be  broke  and  have  no  money 
to  pay  you.  If  you  have  the  idea  econo- 
mists, given  a little  time,  will  come  along 
with  some  scheme  to  straighten  us  out, 
you  have  but  to  pry  into  the  situation  a 
bit  to  find ; ( I ) that  no  scheme  probably 
ever  will  come  along,  and  (2)  we  prob- 
ably never  will  straighten  out.  The  trou- 
ble is  there's  nothing  clear-cut  about  this 
depression.  Nothing  you  can  get  a hold 
on.  The  mild  winter,  we  would  figure, 
naturally  enough,  is  great  for  the  coal- 
less, clothesless  unemployed.  But  any. 
well  almost  any.  Principles  of  Economics 
student  can  tell  you  that  unseasonable 
weather  plays  the  deuce  with  business  and 
results  in  more  coatless,  clothesless  un- 
employed. A dole  saves  people's  lives 
but  knocks  their  standard  of  living  into  a 
cocked  hat. 

But  it  is  when,  as  we  did  the  other 
day,  you  come  on  something  like  this 
that  you,  from  then  on,  turn  immediately 
to  the  sport  page  and  Olympic  Games, 
the  Woman’s  Page  and  Dorothy  Dix,  and 
even,  yes  by  heavens,  even  the  back  page 
and  the  serial  story.  The  government, 
now  don’t  read  this  if  you  don't  want 
to,  the  government  is  conducting  an  anti- 
hoarding campaign.  Splendid!  Ah,  you 
will  say  as  the  rocks  come  out  of  socks 
and  from  under  mattresses,  the  depression 
will  soon  be  over.  Money’s  coming  back 
into  circulation.  Hotcha!  Soon  dad  can 
be  hit  up  for  that  allowance  raise.  That’s 
how  we  figured,  figured  even  to  the  ex- 
tent of  making  out  the  rough  draft  for 
the  allowance  plea.  Dr.  Brown  .straight- 
ened us  out  on  this.  After  the  class  we 
slowly,  thoughtfully  tore  into  little  pieces 
the  rough  draft  and  before  we  rallied, 
the  desk  blotter  and  pages  A to  D,  in- 
clusively, from  the  dictionary.  No  money, 
my  friends,  will  go  back  into  circulation. 
The  Federal  Reserve  Bank  has  calmly 
been  issuing  one  rock  for  every  rock 
hoarded.  Just  as  calmly  they’ll  pull  in 
one  rock  for  every  rock  springing  from 
.socks  and  mattresses.  There,  you  see? 

Right  down  at  bedrock,  however,  ev- 
erything is  sound,  we  maintain.  Our 


economists  and  government  officials  still 
talk  and  write  exclusively  in  billions.  But 
the  first  time  they  come  down  to  millions, 
even  if  it  be  hundreds  of  millions,  the 
first  time  we  say,  will  be  tipoff  sufficient 
for  us.  Down  into  our  storm  cellar  we’ll 
pop  to  wait  until  the  broken  glass  is 
swept  from  the  streets,  and  the  newly 
empowered  Socialists  have  the  govern- 
ment in  some  kind  of  working  order. 


TORTURING  BEETLES 

Tortuying  beetles  is  fun 

You  burn  them  with  matches  to  see 
The  way  they  n obble  and  run. 

W'^hose  beetles — are  we? 

— G.  W.  Hatchet 


. . . An  Indication 

We  went,  last  week,  to  the  three  places 
in  College  Park  that  sell  magazines  to 
determine  if  students  bought  magazines, 
and  if  so,  what  kind.  We  felt  like  doing 
an  "indication  of  something”  article. 
Students,  we  learned,  buy  magazines,  and 
with  a little  probing,  we  found  out  what 
kind.  The  weeklies  sell  best,  but  you 
can’t  very  well  include  these  nickel,  mil- 
lion circulation  periodicals  in  a list  which 
is  going  to  be  an  indication  of  something. 
Of  the  others  we  made  up  a composite 
list,  ranking  the  magazines,  as  closely  as 
we  were  able,  in  the  order  of  favor.  Here 
are  the  leaders;  True  Story,  The  Master 
Detective,  Ranch  Romances,  College  Hu- 
mor, Screen  Play,  Oriental  Stories.  This, 
we  contend,  indicates,  clearly  enough, 
that  the  students  like  true  stories,  mas- 
ter detective  stories,  ranch  romances,  col- 
lege humor,  screen  stories  and  oriental 
stories. 

In  one  of  the  places  we  .spied  Harper’s 
peeking  out  from  behind  a Wdld  W'est. 
’’Sell  many  Harper’s?”  we  asked  the  pro- 
prietor. "Any  what?”  he  said.  We  pointed 
out  the  orange  cover.  "Oh,  that?”  he 
said.  "Huh  uh.  Hardly  ever." 


. . .A-pplejack  to  Z-ymhrcy 

The  Diamondback,  a few  days  ago, 
bought  a nice  shiny  twenty-seven  drawer, 
green  metal  filing  cabinet.  The  staff 
spent  three  hours  digging  out  the  cuts 
from  the  dusty  crannies  in  the  office  and 
storing  them  carefully,  alphabetically  in 
the  filing  cabinet.  Not  twenty-four  hours 
afterward  some  wag,  in  the  dead  of  night, 
mayhap,  stole  in,  printed  a word  on  the 
card  on  each  drawer,  using  the  guide  let- 
ter for  his  initial  letter,  thusly:  A-pple- 
jack. B-eer,  C-ognac,  H-orse's  Neck. 

We  looked  through  the  drawers  to  see 
how  things  stood  under  the  enlarged  clas- 
sification. Beer  shelters  Mr.  Byrd;  Ben- 
jamin, Miss  Baumel;  Cognac  is  Dr. 
Crothers,  Caldara,  Miss  Hallie  Mae  Clark, 
Cin,  Geary,  Prof.  Goodyear;  Milk,  Mack- 
ert,  Meyer,  Dean  Mount,  Officer  May; 
Offal,  Openshaw,  two  cuts  of  O’Neill, 
Useless  (one  alone  in  the  cold  steel 
drawer) — Unger.  In  Zymurgy  is  also  one 
cut.  Zimmerman. 


. . . Lecture  Room  Novelist 

The  man  who  sits  next  to  us  in  one 
of  our  classes  is  writing  a novel.  Very 
nice,  too.  People  saying  things  in  no 
uncertain  manner  to  each  other  and  going 
to  cabins  in  the  woods.  Half  of  it,  we 
judge,  is  completed  and  a bit  anxious  we 
are  becoming  as  to  just  what  will  be  the 
final  lot  of  these  characters  whose  rapidly 
changing  fates  we  have  so  earnestly  fol- 
lowed since  the  start  of  the  semester. 
When  we  don’t  have  to  take  notes  and 
even,  sometimes,  when  we  do,  we  sit, 
watchfully,  enthralled,  as  the  tale  rolls 
evenly  from  his  never  hesitant  pen. 

The  whole  situation,  if  it  must  be 
known,  makes  us  the  least  bit  bitter.  The 
first  of  June  a dog-eafed  notebook  we 
will  have,  filled  with  aimless  lecture  notes, 
just  like  fifty  other  dog-eared  notebooks, 
while  our  writing  friend,  having  used  his 
time  more  practically,  will  have  a book- 
length  novel,  the  satisfaction  of  having 
written  a book-length  novel,  even,  may- 
hap, in  time,  the  Nobel  Prize  for  Lit- 
erature, and  the  same  mark  in  the  cour.se 
as  we. 
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##rriHE  king  is  coming!”  The  whole 
X town  waited  for  him  in  joy  and 
gladness,  and  behind  the  high  gr;iy  walls, 
the  duke’s  young  daughter  waited  for 
him,  too.  Straight  and  tall  she  stood 
beneath  the  blossoming  apple  trees  and 
heard  the  voices  of  the  people  waiting 
to  welcome  the  king,  who,  as  all  the 
country  knew,  was  coming  to  her,  hav- 
ing chosen  her  to  be  his  queen. 

It  was  spring,  and  the  sun  shone.  She 
was  glad ; the  sun  should  shine,  she 
thought,  as  she  w'atched  the  shimmering 


lace-of-gold  patterns  flung  across  the 
young  grass  and  the  creamy  ivory  of  her 
sleeve.  A young  breeze  whispered  in  and 
out  of  the  shining  sweetness  of  her  hair, 
and  then  slipped  up  into  the  palely  flushed 
apple  blossoms  clustered  above. 

Behind  her,  the  gardner's  son,  Jon, 
worked  ; she  heard  him  moving  among  the 
trees,  and  turned  to  smile  at  him.  He 
was  just  a few  years  older  than  she,  and 
had  been  grciwing  up  in  his  father’s  small 
cottage  during  the  years  that  her  own 
childhood  had  been  played  and  slept  and 


laughed  into  history  in  the  great  castle. 
The  smile  she  gave  him  now  was  as 
full  of  brightness  as  the  day  itself,  but 
his  answering  one  was  half-hidden  as 
he  turned  from  her. 

“Jon,  the  apple  trees  are  blooming; 
I knew  they  must  bloom  when  he  should 
come.  How  lovely  they  are;  do  you 
remember,  we  used  to  play  beneath  them, 

Jon,  and  your  sister there!  The 

people  shout  again.  He  must  be  very 
near.” 

“Yes,  My  Lady,”  the  young  peasant 
answered.  All  his  life  he  had  served  her 
and  hers,  and  now  she  was  to  be  Queen.  . 

“The  lilac  buds  are  big,  Jon.”  The 
girl  turned  to  the  great  hedge  of  green, 
budding  bushes;  the  sun  would  soon 
bring  them  out  into  gorgeous  mauve 
beauty.  Eighteen  times  they  had  bloomed 
since  her  life  began,  when  they  should 
bloom  the  nineteenth  time  she  would  be 
his  queen. 

(Continued  on  page  20) 
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OLD  LINE 
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E 


B 


R 


E 


Theye  do  saye  thate  altlioii^he  tis  in- 
ilccdc  Lc-ape  Ycare,  ye  coye  coeds  at 
deare  ol  e Marylande  Youe  have  failede  to 
responde  to  ye  challenges  of  Cupide,  ande 
have  completlie  ignorede  his  commande 
thate  theye  gambole  forthe  ande  chase, 
withe  intente  to  capture,  ye  bashfule 
beaux  who  languishe  within  ye  fraternale 
taverns  and  sundry  othere  hostleries.  As 
a resulte,  we  have  been  requestede  to 
publishe  a notice  of  all  ye  knowne  batche- 
lores  and  maides  who  do  reside  on  and 
adjacent  to  this  campus;  ande  we  have 
beene,  therefore,  these  manie  dayes  en- 
gagede  in  researche  worke  on  ye  backe 
roades,  and  in  ye  bulle  sessions;  ande 
have,  at  laste,  come  forthe  withe  ye  fol- 
lowinge  statisticks,  whiche  we  do  herebye 
publishe  for  ye  benefite  of  alle  interested 
in  ye  affaires  of  ye  hearte: 

First — ye  duoes,  so  rocke  bounde  by 
custome  and  steele  girdenedc  by  Time 
thate  it  woulde  be  mere  follie  to  attempte 
to  separate  them,  are;  Butz  vs.  Medin- 
ger;  Fellows  vs.  Coleman;  Carliss  vs, 
Carey;  Settino  vs.  Willoughby;  Savage 
vs.  Jacobs;  Piggot  vs.  Palmer;  Scott  vs. 
Shipley;  Besley  vs.  Norton;  Pouts  vs. 
Desendorf ; Greely  vs.  Jarboe;  Daniels  vs. 


Bates;  Doyle  vs.  Simpson;  Williams  vs. 
Hardiman;  Hasslinger  vs.  Farnham;  Fa- 
ber vs.  Burdette;  Baldwin  vs.  Stanforth; 
Watt  vs.  Sichler;  Busick  vs.  Remley,  and 
Higgins  vs.  Cooke. 

There  be  stille  anothere  groupe  who 
remaine  inviolable  because  of  theire  out- 
side interests,  ande  withe  greate  care  we 
do  inscribe  ye  names  of  ye  Phi  Delts, 
Kricker  and  Decker;  ye  Kappa  Alphas, 
Bonnet,  Clark  and  Kiernan;  ye  Sigma 
Nu’s,  Chalmers  and  Neff;  ye  Phi  Sigs, 
Needham  and  Roth ; ye  Sigma  Phi 
Sigma's,  Gibson  and  Garreth ; ye  Delta 
Sigs,  Eskridge  and  Rooney ; ye  Theta 
Chi’s,  Riley  and  Horton;  ye  Alpha  Tau 
Omegas,  Smith  and  Murray. 

Ye  ladies  who  do  despise  ye  men 
aboute  schoole  ande  wille  have  non  but 
their  individual  foreigners  are,  from  the 
AOPi  Inn,  Clemson,  M.  Cannon,  Finzel, 
Kent,  and  Myer;  from  Ye  Kappa  Delta 
House,  C.  Luers,  Lanahan,  List,  McCub- 
bin,  Rombach,  Toulson,  and  Stinette; 
from  ye  Olde  Kappa  Tavern,  Smith, 
Clark,  Nestor,  Marjerum,  and  Terrier; 
from  the  home  of  the  AUChi's,  Hatton 
and  Solomon.  Ye  Delta  Xi’s  scorne  alle 
ye  males,  bothe  foreigne  and  native. 

Oure  modeste  deductione  does  finde 
amongst  us  ye  followinge  playeboyes  who 
do  flit  debonairilie  aboute  and  amongst 
our  girles;  Krajovic,  Pease,  Small,  L. 
Gingell,  Shure,  Rickets,  Toombs,  Ham- 
merlund,  Murphy,  Randolph,  Spessard, 
Allen,  Blennard,  Stevenson,  Invernizzi. 

And  we  do  recommende  ye  followinge 
girles  who  have  also  refusede  to  settled 
down  to  one  mane:  B.  Cannon,  Claflin, 
Hood,  Arnold,  Grant,  Nichols,  Ricketts, 
Diggs,  Goodyear,  Wells,  Reinohl,  Fritch, 
Ricky,  Arrow,  Babcock,  Oberlin,  and 
Zabel. 

Laste,  we  woulde  endeavore  to  give 
goode  cheere  to  ye  couples  who  are  ten- 
tatively goinge  aboute  in  ye  steadie  man- 
nere — Buscher  plus  Smalltz,  Luney  plus 
F.hle,  Norris  plus  Van  Slyke,  F'look  plus 
Fenton,  and  Pugh  plus  Blacklock. 


Thus  endes  oure  digressione  on  Leape 
Yeare,  but  we  wille  continue  and  give 
sundry  othere  phacts  which  have  come  to 
oure  notice — It  is  saide:  that  Jean  Stotler 
has  a mysterious  admirer  in  Dr.  Jaeger’s 
equally  mysterious  European  History 
course;  that  milady  Mister’s  engagement 
ring  seems  only  to  have  increased  her  at- 
tractiveness for  Eager  Ebaugh ; that  Ar- 
thur House  and  Dorothy  Hopkins  seem 
to  have  found  something  bout  each  other 
to  interest  them  mutually;  that  every  time 
a coed  confesses  to  a S.  P.,  all  the  other 
girls  ask  Ed  Ronkin,  first,  then  Jeff  Small, 
Jesse  Krajovic,  and  Jesse  Nicholson?  in 
turn;  that  none  of  them  would  be  the 
answer  to  Rosalie  Goodhart’s  new  heart 
attacker,  however;  that  the  Girl  Engineer 
seems  to  have  finally  been  smitten  and 
with  none  other  than  KA  Southoran ; 
Goldsborough  the  Radical  in  person 
thinks  nothing  of  taking  Mythology  for 
culture  and  picking  his  teeth  meticu- 
lously during  the  entire  length  of  the 
lecture;  that  Chi  Alpha  has  dusted  oft 
the  Diamond-Crack  presses,  and  intends 
to  tell  the  world  that  they  want  a 
Women’s  O.  D.  K.  for  the  fair  coeds 
of  this  here  campus;  that  Poppieman, 
ole  "Weavin’  Hips  ”,  refused  to  grace  the 
KA  dance  floor,  until  he  had  been  told 
just  who  and  where  was  the  best  dancer 
in  the  house;  that  we  had  hardly  awak- 
ened from  the  daze  that  Kramer  put  us 
in  when  he  made  us  "Eft  Concious”  when 
we  were  pushed  back  into  another  at  the 
sight  of  Nasty  Nordenholtz  singing  a guy 
to  sleep  in  a chorus  of  sleigh  bells  in 
the  first  round  the  other  evening;  that 
it  happened  again,  a blonde  led  the  Cal- 
vert Cotillion — we  can’t  help  wondering 
just  how  far  a bottle  of  H202  would  get 
us  next  year;  that  Prof.  Goodyear  got 
him.self  out  of  his  customary  calm  and 
into  a rage,  and  sent  a rather  stinging 
message  to  his  tardy  musical  proteges,  and 
for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  Apol- 
lo’s domaine,  the  entire  Opera  (ilub 
turned  out  for  rehearsal,  all  of  which 
goes  to  show  something  or  other. 


ONE  COED  TO  ANOTHER 
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I Why  More  and  More  Students 
Are  Not  Going  Home 
Over  Weekends 

■' oh,  yes,  the  University  of  Mary- 

land at  College  Park.  On  the  Baltimore 
Pike.  Sure,  I know.  That's  mostly  an 
agricultural  school,  isn't  it.^  I remember 
when  it  used  to  be  known  as  the  old 
M.  A.  C.,  Maryland  Agricultural  Col- 
lege, you  know.  And  when  the ” 

"Do  you  take  military  training.^” 

"The  trouble  was  they  were  too  swell- 
headed. Sure,  1 saw  that  Loyola  game. 
They  thought  because  they  won  the 
Southern  Conference  last  year ■” 

"Oh,  you  do.^  Glad  to  meet  you.  I 
graduated  from  Maryland  in  1905.  Yes, 

I sir.  Professor  Richardson  still  down 
there.^  . . . Well,  I'll  be  hanged.  If  I 
live  to  be  a hundred  I'll  never  forget 
the  day  . . 

"Huh?  Is  that  all  one  word?  . . . 
Oh,  yeah.  Well,  personally,  I never  could 
see  the  sense  in  using  those  Greek  let- 
ters. Why  don't  they  have  some  regular 
American  names  like  . . .” 

I "Now  don't  try  to  deny  it.  Miriam 
, Gatch  said  she  saw  you  with  her.  And 
she  said  you  walk  down  from  classes 
with  her  every  day.  Not  that  it  matters 
i to  me,  but  . . 

"Some  of  those  jokes  were  downright 
indecent.  The  school  should  be  stricter 
about  that  sort  of  thing.  Anyhow,  I 
wish  you  wouldn't  send  any  more  copies 
home.  There  is  absolutely  no  excuse 
i lor  . . 


Time  on  my  hands, 

A fraternity  house  sent  their  curtains 
to  the  cleaners.  It  was  the  second  day 
that  the  house  stood  unveiled.  One  morn- 
ing the  following  note  arrived  from  a 
sorority  across  the  avenue: 

"Dear  Sirs:  May  we  suggest  that  you 
procure  curtains  for  your  windows?  We 
do  not  care  for  a cour.se  in  anatomy." 

The  chap  who  left  his  shaving  to  read 
the  note  answered:  "Dear  Girls:  The 

course  is  optional.  " 

Ski-U-Mam 


gnu  In  my  arms. 

"Did  you  give  our  daughter  that  copy 
of  'What  Every  Girl  Should  Know'  ?" 
asked  Dad. 

"Yes,"  replied  mother,  despondently, 
"and  she's  writing  a letter  to  the  author 
suggesting  a couple  of  dozen  corrections 
and  the  addition  of  two  new  chapters." 

— Beanpot 


FALLEN 

WOMAN 


She  was  a cute  little  Hutfy  thing.  A co-ed  with  wide  blue 
eyes,  undecided  blonde  hair,  provocative  lips,  and  everything 
else  that  her  million  of  type  sisters  had.  But  now  there  were 
tears  in  those  blue  eyes.  No,  she  thought,  this  terrible  thing 
could  not  happen  to  her.  She  had  always  had  fun,  had  lucky 
escapades  until  she  had  thought  she  could  do  anything  and  get 
away  with  it.  She  had  often  told  her  mother  she  could  take 
care  of  herself.  She  thought  of  her  mother's  warnings  and  fears; 
how  she  had  been  so  excited  when  Bob  had  asked  her  to  go  to 
this  place  in  the  woods  with  the  gang.  Of  course,  no  one  would 
mention  it  to  her,  but  she  knew  that  whenever  the  boys  got 
together  they  would  smile  when  they  thought  of  her,  and  her 
sisters  would  smile  pityingly.  How  she  hated  that.  Nothing  like 
that  could  ever  happen  to  them.  She  felt  the  blood  rush  to 
her  face  as  she  thought  of  the  mortification  of  a person  in  her 
position.  But  there  was  nothing  left  to  do  but  to  face  the  crowd, 
smile,  and  pretend  she  didn't  care. 

So  thinking,  she  picked  up  her  bruised  body,  removed  her  ice 
skates,  made  her  way  through  the  grinning  crowd. 


Eight 


SAYING 

GOOD-NIGHT 

For  those  who  have  not  yet  had  the 
experience  of  saying  good-night  at  the 
new  Girls’  Dorm,  we  publish  the  fol- 
lowing warning.  Before  you  make  your 
next  date,  observe  the  following  proced- 
ure: First,  drive  up  at  full  speed  (having 
only  a minute  before  your  companion 
must  be  inside).  The  brakes  must  be 
slammed  on  when  the  road  suddenly  ends 
at  the  rear  of  the  building.  If  the  brakes 
are  good  you  may  stop.  We  usually  land 
in  the  next  field.  Next,  you  decide  that 
the  best  thing  to  do  would  be  to  turn  the 
car  around  to  be  all  set  for  a quick  get- 
away. (One  never  knows  when  it  might 
be  necessary.)  In  turning  around,  the 
car  will  undoubtedly  go  off  the  edge  of 
the  road  and  get  stuck  in  the  mud.  We 
have  a Ford  and  so  this  would  not  dis- 
.turb  us,  but  your  Lincoln  would  expe- 
rience difficulty.  You  jump  out  of  the 
car  (tearing  a button  off  the  fraternity 
brother’s  top-coat  in  your  haste)  and  open 
the  other  door.  The  girl  stumbles  out 
and  you  are  about  to  assist  her  in  a mas- 
culine way  when  Bill  Needham  is  no- 
ticed in  a near-by  parked  car.  Fearing 
his  "dirt  column”,  you  regretfully  decide 
to  let  the  date  shift  for  herself.  This  she 
does,  putting  her  foot  on  the  bottom  of 
the  dress,  causing  it  to  rip.  You  (hoping 
for  the  best)  graciously  inquire  as  to  the 
whereabouts  of  the  rent.  Perceiving  that 
luck  is  bad,  you  accompany  the  Secret- 
Passion  along  the  walk.  Half-way  up. 
she  is  certain  to  lose  her  balance  and  step 
off  into  the  mud.  She  will  probably  sink 
in  the  mire  to  her  ankle.  You  are  filled 
with  fear  as  you  help  her  back.  You 
wonder:  "Will  she  ask  the  u.se  of  that 
new  two-bit  handkerchief?”  She  may, 
depending  on  your  choice  of  dates.  The 
doorway  is  gained  in  safety.  There,  being 
loathe  to  leave,  you  start  the  line.  The 
point  is  reached  at  which  she  is  learning 
that  your  pin  cannot  be  given  away,  but 
that  if  anyone  were  to  have  it  she  would, 
when  you  receive  a Bronx-cheer  in  the 
form  of  a Ba-a-a-a  from  one  of  the  sheep 
in  the  pen  just  across  the  road.  This 
is  very  disconcerting,  e.specially  if  the 
date  laughs.  In  your  embarrassment,  you 
remember  that  you  are  three  dates  ahead 
of  time  in  your  line  and  that  the  pin 
speech  should  not  come  until  next  Sat- 
urday. At  this  time  the  opening  of  near- 
by windows  is  certain  to  be  noticed. 
(Proof  that  you  are  not  talking  loud 


enough.)  You  immediately  decide  that 
conditions  would  be  greatly  improved  just 
inside  the  door.  Having  had  enough  for 
one  evening  you  decide  to  push  matters  to 
a close  by  asking  for  a date  a week  off. 
The  Modest  Maiden  proudly  replies  that 
she  has  a date.  Being  thoroughly  exas- 
perated, you  reply,  "Oh!  Congratula- 
tions!” This  is  sure  to  bring  a speedy 
good-night,  and  you,  in  righteous  wrath 
march  off  accompanied  by  a titter  of  fe- 
male voices  from  the  second  floor.  When 
you  are  asked  afterwards  if  you  are  bring- 
ing a campus  date  to  the  Fraternity  For- 
mal, don’t  be  surprised  to  find  yourself 
emphatically,  "No!” 

— Eari,  Edwards 


Virgin  wool  sweater?  Maybe.  But 
how  do  I know  the  history  of  the 
lamb? 


"So  you  asked  Betty  to  marry  you?” 
"Yes,  but  I didn’t  have  any  luck.” 

"Oh!  Didn’t  you  tell  her  about  your 
rich  uncle  Dan?” 

"I  did.  Betty’s  my  aunt  now.” 

— Log 


You  kissed  and  told 
But  that’s  all  right — 

The  man  you  told 
Called  up  last  night. 

— Sagrhhn 


He  (hands  over  her  eyes)  : If  you  can't 
guess  who  this  is  in  three  guesses  Tin 
going  to  kiss  you. 

She:  fack  Frost,  Davy  Jones.  Santa 

Claus. 

— Claw 


OLD  LINEj 

THINGS 

YOU'LL  NEVER  HEAR 

Scene:  Campus.  Time:  Now. 

Characters:  A typical  college  flapper  i 
dressed  in  red  dress,  coonskin  coat,  I 
with  blond  hair  showing  beneath  a 
small  black  hat  tilted  back  on  her  head. 

A typical  college  sheik  also  in  a coon- 
skin coat,  very  plus  fours,  brilliantly  col- 
ored stockings,  sweater,  and  tie  matching. 

Sheik:  How  do  you  do.  Miss  Phycillia, 

I hope  you  are  well  this  splendid  morn- 
ing. 

Flapper:  Thank  you,  I hope  you  are  well 
too. 

Sheik:  Thank  you,  I am.  By  the  way, 
did  you  bake  those  cookies  you  were 
speaking  of  yesterday? 

Flapper:  No,  we  were  expecting  the 

Bishop  for  dinner  so  I helped  mother 
polish  the  silver. 

Sheik:  I was  busy  too.  I took  all  of 
father’s  books  down  and  rearranged 
them  properly.  Then  I put  sister’s  pho- 
tograph album  to  rights,  pasting  the 
snapshots  of  our  vacation  scenes  in 
consecutive  order.  Would  you  like  to  ! 
see  them  ? 

Flapper:  I shall  ask  permission,  but  I 

must  have  your  promise  to  see  that  I ; 
get  home  by  ten  o’clock. 

Sheik:  Certainly,  I have  to  be  in  at  that  ^ 
time  also.  One  doesn’t  do  well  if 
one  goes  on  these  midnight  carouses. 

Sheik:  By  the  way,  I was  at  the  class 
meeting  yesterday  and  they  decided  to 
have  the  Junior  Prom  Friday  six  weeks. 

I hope  that  you  will^  me  the  honor 
of  allowing  me  to  take  you. 

I’lapper:  Oh,  Mr,  Smith,  I really  hadn’t 
thought  about  it.  We’ve  only  known 
each  other  for  a few  months.  I’ll  have  , 
to  ask  Mother.  ; 

Sheik:  Oh,  of  course,  I hope  I have  given  i 
you  enough  time,  but  there  was  some 
trouble,  you  know. 

Flapper:  My  Aunt  Fanny  will  chaperone  ! 
us,  I think.  '1 

Sheik:  That’s  fine.  I hope  nothing  hap-  1 
pens  that  you  cannot  go,  for  I am  « 
looking  forward  to  a most  happy  even-  W 

ing.  ^ I 

Flapper:  Well,  don’t  forget.  Ring 

South  3650  for  tonight. 

Sheik:  Ah,  the  number  is  engraven  on 
my  heart. 

Flapper:  Oh,  Mr.  Smith,  you  flatterer. 

Sheik:  Well,  I certainly  am  glad  I saw  ' 
you  this  morning.  Good-bye. 

Flapper:  Good  morning,  Mr.  Smith.— Hi 
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OouNDiNG  the  turn, 

^ Teeboo  — on  the 
last  lap  ...  if  it  wasn’t 
the  last  lap,  we 
woukln’t  be  on  it  . . . 
people  arc  getting  so 
they  can  say  "June”  with- 
out ringing  in  that  lost 
look  . . . and  so  many  cam- 
pus pretty-pretties  are  going 
moon-minded  . . . we  could 
point  out  the  exact  spot  near 
Great  Falls,  on  the  Maryland 
side,  where  a certain  fraternity 
pin  changed  hands  hardly  a fort- 
night ago — and  the  girl  is  so 
well  known  on  the  campus  that 
the  announcement  of  the  quasi-en- 
gagement would  rock  you  on  your 
heels  . . . but,  for  once,  perhaps, 
we  keep  a promise  and  will  not  tell 
. . . why?  . . . mayhap  because  we  ' 
have  in  mind  another  bit  of  jewelry 
which  wandered  on  the  same  spot 
after  a dance  at  Kenwood  once  . . . and 
unhappiness  followed  within  the  year 
. . . she  goes  to  G.  W.  now,  and  he — 
is  just  wandering  along  . . . what  a crime, 
eentlemen,  that  Rombach  is  still  at  a loose 
end!  unless  her  eyes  belie  her  temperament, 
there  should  be  much  cooperation  there  . . . 
futility  in  the  absolute  is  exemplified  by 
Ruth-less  Diggs  attempting  to  get  to  class 
before  the  last  bell  . . . slumberers  on  the  couch 
in  the  Diamondback  office  must  take  their 
chances  on  coming  out  of  it  alive — this  craze 
for  roping  sleepers  to  hat  racks,  tieing  arms  and 
legs  together,  and  generally  entangling  things,  is 
getting  beyond  control  . . . holding  professional 
pugilistic  exhibitions  in  the  Ritchie  Coliseum  is 
just  about  as  crude  a practice  as  we  care  to  see  the 
University  countenance  . . . after  all,  there’s  a subtle 
distinction  between  your  collegiate  pug  and  the  com 
mon  garden  variety  of  mauler  with  the  trick  nose  . . 

I being  on  the  subject,  we  pause  to  confe.ss  a positive 
iycn  for  the  clean-cut  fisticuffs  of  Jim  Loughran  . . . o.|\a 

i two  sports,  wrestling,  and  playing  "Pig ’,  are  features 
? of  the  better  Phi  Sig  house  parties  . . . can  you  imagine  the 
taller  half  of  the  Rhapsody  In  Brown  engaged  in  such  pur- 
*suits?  . . . tsk!  tsk!  . . . Note:  H.  E.  H.  has  gone  on  the  first 
jof  his  pre-Spring  alcohol  ambles,  and  is  prepping  for  the  second. 
5 His  awakening  in  a strange  apartment  in  D.  C.,  after  two  sat- 
Jurated  days  of  blankness,  has  seemingly  exercised  little  effect  on 

him — in  point  of  fact,  he  and 
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the  proprietor  of  the  apart- 
ment have  since  become  fast 
friends  . . . there’s  a funny, 
under-the-table  story  going 
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the  rounds  about 
Rabbit,  the  Snake 
Rake,  and  his  ilerby 
. . . Rosalie  (ioodhart, 
AOPi’s  senior  blonde 
menace  with  nice  ears, 
is  said  to  have  not  one 
but  7'WO  extracurricular 
activities  besides  Jerry  . . . 
since  their  chimney  caught 
fire,  the  Sigmeh  Noos  have 
been  debating  the  advisabil- 
ity of  paying  the  College  Park- 
Volunteer  hire  Dept,  the  five- 
smackers  the  lodge  owes  . . . 
Harry  Kelly  and  George  Weber 
are  considered  somewhat  in  the 
ight  of  Unemployed  Angels  bv 
the  Sigmeh  Fie  Sigmeh  brethren 
. . and  the  explanation  of  the 
name  is  a trifle  involved  . . . Harry 
must  have  certainly  changed  since 
his  motorcycle  days  behind  the  Cor- 
dova Apartments  ...  or  else  he's 
MUCH  more  circumspect  . . . remem- 
ber, this  column  went  to  press  about 
March  1 5 ...  we  hear  that  Herb  Gor- 
don, of  Wardman  Park  Hotel  fame,  may- 
open  a roof  garden  this  summer  at  2400 
l6th  Street — in  conjunction  with  two  ex- 
Baltimoreans,  Dr.  Bernard  Cohen  and  his 
brother  Harry  . . . V.  L.  B.  has  a decided 
antipathy  for  dogs  as  a re.sult  of  a rather 
unpleasant  occurrence  which  took  place  not 
so  long  ago  ...  a certain  State  Policeman  is 
said  to  be  having  cardiac  thumpings  over  a 
certain  coed  who  has  fallen  but  once  before — 
and  who  doesn’t  even  know  about  the  dear  old 
State  Policeman  ...  if  you  know  what  I mean 
. . "one  of  the  boys”  tells  us  that  Doris  Evans 
a former  Eoxette  ...  she  goes,  supposedly, 
with  an  ATO,  and  is  rumored  to  be  pop-eyed 
about  Poppleman — not  Eoxette  . . . coquette  . . . 
"S.  S.”  Louise  Short,  according  to  our  very  best 
informants,  may  easily  mean  even  ))iore  than  moon- 
light  and  ro.ses  to  Stew  Collins  . . . and  the  couple 
known  as  KI-.WS  have  a habit  of  playing  "honeymoon 
bridge”  in  dark  corners  . . . any  dark  corner  . . . 

"Who,”  asks  Larry  Plumely,  ."is  this  new-  girl  named  ’Car- 
olyn’ ?”  . . . Theta  Chi,  apparently,  has  welched  on  the  Kappas — 
Jawn  Randolph  has  his  interests  in  AOPirate  Moody  . . . and 
Betty  Greenow — who  w-as  green,  and  how!  before  the  Clemson- 
ites  put  the  grass  on  her — is  going  to  Alabama  with  Gib  vSomers 
durint;  the  Easter  sleep  . . . 
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but  the  fires  in  the  Williams- 
Hardiman  furnace  still  glow 
with  the  old  vigor  . . . has 
ATO  Stull  fallen  by  the  way- 
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OLD  LINE 


WHY 

BE  SUBTLE? 

Girl:  Oh,  V m so  glad  you  cut  in. 

Boy;  / am  too. 

Girl:  Oh.  pardon  me,  I'm  afraid  I stepped  on  your  foot. 

Boy:  No,  you  dance  very  well. 

Girl:  Pardon  me,  I can't  seem  to  keep  step. 

Boy;  i think  you  dance  very  well. 

Girl;  Peculiar  music,  isn't  it? 

Boy;  It  is,  isn't  it? 

Girl;  fust  a little  too  jerky,  don't  you  think  . . .? 

Boy;  Yes,  too  jerky  . . . 

Girl;  My  feet  are  just  a little  tired. 

Boy:  Yes,  you  dance  very  well. 

Girl:  Don’t  you  think  it's  a little  stuffy  in  here? 

Boy;  Hadn’t  noticed  it. 

Girl;  Don’t  you  think  it’s  a little  too  croud ed  in  here  for  danc- 
ing? 

Boy:  The  floors  are  alivays  crowded  at  these  dances. 

Girl;  Uh-m  . . . let’s  sit  the  next  dance  out  in  your  car  . . .? 
Boy;  That’s  a fine  idea.  I've  been  ivanting  to,  too,  but  thought 
you  wanted  to  dance. 


Well,  Meyers,  one  of  us  got  to  give  in. 

LINES  TO  MY  CECILIA 

Ah,  or  Oh,  my  fairest,  fair  Cecilia; 

I hath  by  moon-light  at  your  ivindoiv  sung, 

A thousand  times  of  my  undying  love; 

Pale  moon-light  casting  o’er  the  garden  a glow 
Of  a thousand  pearls  to  set  off  your  golden  hair; 

Of  glorious  ecstacies  of  love  that  sprung 
Within  my  heart  at  the  sight  of  your  slipper, 

Changingly  dappled  with  shadows  of  green  and  gold; 
Numerous  verses  about  the  heavenly  bliss 
Of  your  every  sigh  and  look; 

Sonnets  of  devotion,  worship,  love,  etcetera. 

With  so  much  lament  and  ivoe  of  my  poor  bleeding  heart, 

That : 

No  wonder  you  got  disgusted  and  tired  of  me  and  married 
that  mechanic  across  the  street  and  moved  to  Buffalo  to  have 
seven  kids  and  live  in  a flat  over  Finigan’s  grocery. 

—Hi 


Our  idea  of  an  unbeatable  combination  is  Methuselah's  age 
and  Solomon’s  wives. 


— Mountain  Goat 


"Warroroo”.  The  fire  siren  shattered  the  silence  of  the  still 
campus  night.  I sat  up  in  bed,  wide  awake,  before  I realized 
what  was  wrong.  Then  rushing  to  the  window  I drew  back 
the  drapes  and  saw  lurid  flames  leaping  from  the  windows  of 
a house  down  the  row.  The  flames  seem  to  give  the  dark  of 
the  night  a pink  tinge  and  below  people  were  already  beginning 
to  rush  towards  it.  Then  I thought  of  Piggle.  Piggle  was  on 
the  staff  of  the  Turtleback  and  a story  like  this  would  be  a swell 
break  for  him.  Rushing  to  his  room  I burst  in  without  the  for- 
mality of  knocking.  Even  his  room  was  illumined  by  the  pink- 
ish glow  from  the  outside.  There  were  excited  cries  from  the 
street.  I shook  him,  crying  that  there  was  a big  fire  down  the 
row. 

Slowly  he  opened  his  eyes  and  drowsily  shook  his  head.  Then 
he  became  alert.  "Fraternity  or  sorority.^”  he  asked.  His  eyes 
were  aglow,  and  he  was  hastening  to  dress. 

"Fraternity,”  I answered,  holding  out  his  shirt. 

"Oh,  hell,”  Piggle  answered  in  disgust,  and  crawling  back 
into  bed,  "Let  the  damn  thing  burn.” 


Smith;  Broun  won’t  be  to  class  this  iveek,  sir,  owing  to  a 
bereavement  in  his  family. 

Prof.;  Oh,  indeed,  and  who  is  dead  this  time? 

Smith:  Broun,  sir. 

— Mugwump 


"How  come  you  let  your  daughter  go  out  with  that  traveling 
salesman.^” 

"I  overheard  a college  boy  say  he  was  going  to  ask  her  to  the 
Prom.” 

— Brown  Jug 


Santa  Claus;  W'hat  did  you  get  in  your  stocking,  Hepsibah? 
Old  Maid:  Nothing  but  a damn  runner. 

Santa  Claus:  11"^//,  tvhat  did  you  expect — a pole  vaulter? 

— Bored  Walk 
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MPOSSIBLE  INTERVIEWS 

ALICE  BRENNAN 
vs. 

VIRGIL  LOWDER 

Miss  Brennan:  Hi,  Virgie,  oL  Kid.  . 

Mr.  Lowder:  Honors,  is  this  person  going 
to  speak  to  me? 

Miss  B.:  How’s  the  oL  athaleet? 

Mr.  L.:  I'm  no  athlete. 

Miss  B.:  Sure  you  are.  Big  three  letter  man. 

M.  C.  a.  You  know  I've  been  thinking 
about  you.  'Would  you  like  me  to  tell  you 
how  to  be  popular  around  here  and  how  to 
make  the  M.  C.  A.  a big  thing  on  the 
campus? 


Mr.  L.:  Well,  no  . . . but  I m interested. 

Miss  B.:The  first  thing  is  to  change  the  name 
of  your  organization. 

Mr.  L.:  Change  the  name?  Maryland  Christian 
Association  . . . M.  C.  A.?  ''X'hat  good 
could  that  do? 

Miss  B.:  It  would  make  you!  M.  C.  A. 

Change  it  to  Mu  Chi  Alpha!  The  fraternity 
idea.  Get  it? 

Mr.  L.:  Why  . . . er  . . . er  . . . 

Miss  B.:  The  next  thing  you  should  do  is 
start  a column. 

Mr.  I,.:  A column?  Dear  me.  Why  I never — 


By  Helronlmus  with  apologies  to  Vanity  Fair 

Miss  B.:  Everybody  reads  columns!  You  could 
put  M.  C.  A.  news  in  the  column  and  in 
that  way  everyone  would  know  what  is 
going  on  in  your  fraternity. 

Mr.  1..:  The  idea  might  have  possibilities. 

Miss  B.:  Possibilities!!?  There's  nothing  like 
a column  for  po.ssibilities ! You  could  put 
in  a couple  lines  of  dirt,  sneak  in  an  M. 
C.  A.  item  and  they’ll  read  it  before  they 
realize  it.  . . You  could  get  scandal  about 
everybody  and  . . . why  where  are  you 
.going?  . . . Virgie  . . . Mr.  Lowder  . . . 
Oh,  Mr.  l.owder ! 


Twelve 


OLD  LINE 


FLOP 


"Gospel  Meeting  Tonight.  Everybody 
Welcome.”  The  light  from  the  sign  shone 
down  on  the  white-washed  front  of  the 
building  and  the  tiny  clumps  of  men 
standing  silently  before  it.  They  peered 
over  their  coat  collars  at  us  as  we  walked 
up.  We  stood  beside  the  door.  Without 
thinking  we  flipped  away  a quarter- 
smoked  cigarette.  The  man  nearest  us 
swooped  for  it.  The  hat  fell  from  his 
head  and  lay,  disregarded,  on  the  side- 
walk. The  cigarette  fell  through  a grat- 
ing. The  man  swore  and  slowly  straight- 
ened up.  We  offered  him  another.  With 
tight  lips  he  waved  it  away.  "1  don’t 
want  to  borrow  nothing,”  he  mumbled. 
Borrow. 

More  and  more  men  came  up,  stood 
closely  together,  leaving  a lane  open  on 
the  sidewalk.  They  knew  the  rules.  The 
lane  wasn’t  needed,  however.  People 
walked  on  the  other  side  of  that  street. 

The  lock  on  the  barred  doors  snapped 
on  the  inside.  The  doors  flew  outward 
and  a huge,  sweatered  man  stood  in  the 
entrance.  He  spread  his  arms  over  the 
doorway  and  looked  at  us  individually, 
carefully.  "All  right,”  he  snapped.  "Line 
up.  Take  it  easy  now.”  We  filed  into 
the  place  and  the  man  at  the  desk  took 
our  names,  homes,  and  the  kind  of  work 
we  did.  "You  have  to  pay  anything.^” 
the  man  in  the  front  of  us  asked.  "We’ll 
take  care  of  you  tonight,”  the  man  at 
the  desk  said.  We  took  off  our  hats 
and  walked  up  the  aisle  between  the 
chairs.  The  room  smelled  strongly  of 
sharp  disinfectant  and  seemed  gray  and 
lifeless.  On  each  seat  was  a thin,  green 
hymn  book.  You  picked  that  up  and  put 
it  in  your  lap  when  you  sat  down.  A 
heavy  lidded  man,  laboring  for  his 
breath,  sat,  unseeingly,  on  the  book  on 
his  chair.  "You  beter  get  that  hymn 


book  under  you,”  his  neighbor  said, 
glancing  back,  fearfully. 

The  hall  filled  quickly.  Some  of  the 
men  took  off  their  overcoats  and  sat  on 
them.  Most  slumped  in  the  seats  and 
sat,  hulk  like,  hymn  book  in  /limp  hand, 
staring  at  the  rung  in  the  chair  in  front 
of  them.  Young.  Old.  Fourteen  to  a 
stooped,  bearded,  quivering  agedness. 
Expressionless  and  silent.  Those  who 
were  there,  seemingly,  for  the  first  night, 
looked  dully  around  the  hall.  On  one 
wall  a tilted  droplight  made  a halo  of 
orange  light  around  the  thorned,  fallen 
head  of  Christ,  life  size,  nailed  to  the 
cross.  Signs,  pleading,  looked  down 
from  every  corner  on  the  gathering.  Sal- 
vation— Jesus — Righteousness — Be  Saved 
— Follow  in  the  Way  of  Christ.  Over  the 
platform,  the  framed  picture  of  Whist- 
ler’s Mother.  Below  that  "When  Did 
You  Write  to  Mother  Last?”  Mother. 
From  somewhere  in  the  building  behind 
the  altar  came  the  clatter  of  pots  and  the 
thick  warm  smell  of  boiling  meat.  The 
men  lifted  their  heads  and  stared  in  that 
direction,  the  muscles  in  their  face  twitch- 
ing. 

Everybody  was  inside.  Only  a few 
back  seats  in  the  long  hall  remained 
empty.  A squat,  powerful  man  walked 
out  on  the  platform  and  stood  behind  the 
Bible  on  the  pedestal.  He  raised  his  arms 
slowly  and  looked  out  over  the  gathering. 
Murmuring  ceased.  He  read  a passage 
from  the  Bible,  loudly.  A tall,  somberly 
dressed  woman  sat  down  at  the  organ. 
"Let  us  turn  for  our  first  hymn  tonight 
to  one  ninety-one,”  the  man  said.  The 
organ  sounded.  Everyone  rose,  hymn 
books  open.  Muffedly,  gruffly  they  sang. 
"Jesus  loves  us,  yes  1 know,  becau.se  the 
Bible  tells  us  so.”  Je.sus  loves  us.  The 
man  ahead  stared,  uncomprehendingly, 


while  they  sang,  at  hymn  forty-five.  Be- 
hind us  someone  asked  softly,  "What  do 
they  give  you  here?”  "Soup,"  a guarded 
voice  replied,  "with  a piece  of  meat  in  it. 
And  bread.  Jesus  loves  us,  yes  1 know 

The  hymn  ended.  The  man  in  charge 
on  the  platform  told  us  Mr.  Someone 
had  kindly  consented  to  come  up  from 
his  church  of  Christ  in  Northeast  to 
speak  a few  words  for  us.  The  visitor 
came  forward,  rested  his  arms  on  the  ped- 
estal, looked  at  us  with  an  uncertain  smile 
through  his  tortoise  shell  glasses.  "You 
know,  I like  to  come  down  here  . . . 
I’m  no  better  tjian  you  men  ...  I was 
once  down  and  out  myself  ...  I even 
thought  of  taking  the  easiest  way  out  . . . 
But  the  great  enlightment  came  . . . We 
can  only  be  saved  through  Jesus  . . . We 
have  all  heard  about  the  Golden  Rule, 
but  how  many  of  us  practice  it?"  He 
cleared  his  throat.  "I  went  to  a friend’s 
house  the  other  night.  He  had  been  out 
of  work  three  months.  Well,’  he  told 
me,  'they  are  putting  me  out  of  the  house 
tomorrow.  I can’t  pay  the  rent.’  'What 
is  to  become  of  you?’  I asked.  'Oh,  I’ll 
find  another  place  and  they’ll  let  me  stay 
there  a couple  months.’  But  how  are  you 
/;oing  to  pay  the  rent  there?’  I asked 
him.  'Oh,  they  always  let  you  stay  a 
couple  months  before  they  put  you  out.’ 
You  see,  he-  was  going  from  house  to 
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lioLise  tliat  way,  staying  a couple  months 
and  moving  on  without  paying  the  rent. 
I put  my  hand  on  liis  shoulder.  But 
are  you  really  doing  right,  my  friend.^’ 
1 said.  'Put  yourself  in  the  place  of  the 
man  who  rents  you  the  house.  Sup- 
i pose 

[ Suddenly,  in  the  back  of  the  room,  a 
chair  slammed  to  the  floor.  Every  head 
whirled.  With  matted  hair,  widened 
eyes,  a man  was  standing,  leaning  for- 
' ward,  shaking  his  fist  and  screaming 
curses.  Instantly  two  overseers  leaped  on 
him.  "Shut  up,  you.”  They  grabbed 
him,  one  under  each  arm,  and  rushed 
him,  feet  kicking  in  the  air,  through  the 
open  door,  into  the  street. 

We  turned  to  the  platform  again.  The 
man  in  the  tortoise  shell  glasses  spoke 
for  a few  minutes  more.  Hymn  number 
one-eight-two.  "What  a Friend  We  have 
in  Jesus.”  When  this  was  over,  "Now 
have  any  of  you  men  any  requests  ? Some 
of  your  own  favorite  hymns.  Just  call 
out  the  numbers.”  Four  or  five  voices 
shouted  at  once.  "Thirty-four,  eighty-six, 
seventy-nine.”  We  looked  up  seventy- 
nine.  "My  God  I Thank  Thee.”  They 
sang  two  of  these  request  hymns.  "Now 
let  us  bow  our  heads  in  prayer.  1 want 
some  of  you  men  who  feel  they  want  to 
give  a special  ptayer  tonight  to  come  for- 
ward and  kneel  before  the  altar  . . . 
Come  right  ahead.”  Np^ne  moved  for 
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a moment,  then  two  or  three  shuffled  up 
the  aisle  and  knelt  down.  "Aren’t  there 
any  more.^  Don't  some  of  you  men  down 
there  want  the  peace  of  mind  only  prayer 
can  bring?”  The  meat  smell  was  very 
strong  now.  "Let  us  sing  another  hymn.  ’ 
'Ehe  organ  sounded  and  the  gathering 
arose.  The  man  a few  seats  away  from 
us  stayed  seated,  head  in  his  hands.  The 
overseers  walked  down  the  aisles  urging 
the  men  to  go  forward  to  the  altar.  One 
came  to  our  row.  He  leaned  over  and 
put  his  hand  on  the  seated  man’s  shoulder. 
The  man  looked  up.  "Don't  you  want  to 
pray,  partner?  Don’t  you  want  to  go 
before  the  altar  with  the  others?”  "Not 
tonight,”  the  .seated  man  answered.  The 
overseer  straightened  up.  "Not  tonight,” 
he  said,  shaking  his  head.  "Not  tonight. 
That’s  what  the  devil  says,  friend.  The 
devil’s  looking  over  your  shoulder  tell- 
ing you  to  say  that.”  He  frowned  blackly 
and  walked  away.  "I  guess  I better  stand 
up  after  thi.s,”  the  man  said  to  his  neigh- 
bor, rising. 

The  prayer  was  given  and  the  services 
were  over.  After  an  hour  and  a half. 
The  men  brightened.  Some  of  them 
leaned  back  and  talked.  Those  in  charge 
led  the  first  row  through  the  door  into 
another  room.  Then  the  next  and  next. 
We  could  hear  the  clatter  of  dishes.  Our 
turn  came.  The  eating  room  was  clo.sely 
lined  with  tables.  No  chairs.  The  men 
stood  shoulder  to  shoulder,  either  stoop- 
ing over  the  bowl,  or  holding  it  in  their 
hand  while  they  ate.  Soup  with  a piece 
of  thick  bacon  on  it.  Bread.  A layer 
of  grease  on  the  soup.  'Vegetables  — 
string  beans,  potatoes,  carrots  heaped  in 
the  red  juice.  The  grea.se  and  bacon 
made  it  hard  for  us  to  eat.  The  silver  on 
the  spoon  had  worn  through  and  made  a 
bitter  metallic  taste.  All  around  us  hard 


breathing,  shining  eyes,  trembling  dart- 
ings  of  the  spoons.  Every  bowl  was  emp- 
tied. We  filetl  back  into  the  hall  and 
waited  until  the  rest  had  eaten.  No 
smoking.  They  exchanged  bits  of  news, 
talking  with  an  effort.  What  they  had 
been  doing  lately.  The  man  next  to  us 
had  been  at  Sally’s  (The  Salvation  Army) 
for  the  past  two  nights.  "They  fed  us 
good  the  first  day.  All  the  scrambled 
eggs  you  could  eat  for  breakfast.  You 
know  why?  Some  of  the  inspectors  were 
there.  Sure,  that’s  the  way  it  is.  'I'he 
second  day  the  stuff  was  lousy  . . . No 
wonder.  What  do  they  do?  When  a 
man  makes  a lot  of  money  for  them  they 
send  him  to  Europe,  all  expenses  paid. 
1 remember  in  Brooklyn,  one  day,  a fel- 
low I knew  was  standing  on  the  curb 
listening  to  the  Sally’s  band.  He  gave 
them  a quarter.  "That’ll  help  pay  some- 
body else’s  way  to  Europe,”  he  told  me. 
"Hoover’s  in  on  it,  too.  How  do  you 
think  he  got  all  his  money?  Remember 
when  he  went  to  England?  The  Salva- 
tion Army  shipped  over  five  hundred 
million  dollars  to  England.  Think  of 
that!  Five  hundred  million.” 

Everybody  had  finished  eating.  One 
of  the  men  in  charge  asked  all  those 
there  for  the  first  night  to  come  up  to 
the  front  rows.  "If  you’re  a first  nighter 
you  get  sheets  and  blankets  on  your  bed,” 
the  man  next  to  us  whispered.  We  waited 
with  the  others.  By  and  by  it  was  our 
turn.  Some  of  the  men  stayed  in  the 
hall  and  were  already  stretched  out  on 
the  benches.  We  had  to  walk  past  the 
platform.  A young  boy  was  lying  there, 
coat  covered,  head  on  the  rai.sed,  pillowed 
effect  of  the  organ  pedals. 

They  led  us  down  tht  cellar  steps  into 
a large  white-washed  brick  room.  A sin- 
(Continued  on  page  21) 
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OLD  LINE 


Through  the  dark  rainy  night  the  hgure 
of  a man  hurried  through  the  forsaken 
streets.  He  walked  rapidly,  head  sunk  in 
his  upturned  coat  collar,  and  glanced 
neither  right  nor  left.  There  was  some- 
thing about  his  carriage  that  showed  he 
was  under  a strain.  He  stopped  in  front 
of  a dark  house  bearing  a doctor’s  sign 
and  peered  up  at  the  dark  windows.  He 
ran  up  the  front  steps,  he  rang  the  door 
bell  impatiently.  For  a long  minute  there 
was  no  movement  about  the  house.  Then 
a light  in  an  upstairs  room  flashed  on  and 
after  a brief  delay  the  key  in  the  front 
door  turned  and  the  door  opened  to  a 
mere  crack. 

A woman  peered  out  at  the  man.  He 
breathlessly  asked,  "is  the  doctor  at 
home  . . . ?” 

The  door  opened  a bit  wider.  The 
lady  answered  in  a whisper,  "No,  come 
in.” 


Visitor;  "W^here  does  this  Line  lead 
to?” 

Native:  ''M”ell,  it's  led  a lot  of  the 

young  folks  around  here  into  difficulties.” 

Log 


During  the  day  my  love  for  you 
Is  like  a tulip  in  dignified  repose, 

But  when  dusk  comes  it  is  like  the  wild 
throbbing  strength  of  a tiger  lily 
Swayed  by  a strong  breeze. 

— Vfsta  Lke  Byrd 


They  were  discussing  dogs  and  the  stories  were  getting  pretty 
tall  when  one  of  the  group  spoke  up. 

'Smith,”  he  said,  "had  a most  intelligent  dog.  One  night 
Smith’s  house  caught  on  fire.  All  was  in.stant  confusion.  Smith 
and  his  wife  rushed  to  save  the  children  and  bundled  them  out 
in  short  order.  Everyone  was  saved.  Then  Smith  saw  Rover 
dash  back  into  the  flaming  building.  He  called  to  the  faithful 
animal  but  the  dog  had  already  disappeared  amid  the  roaring 
inferno  within  the  building. 

After  a brief  time  the  noble  Rover  reappeared  scorched  and 
burned,  eyes  watering,  breath  coming  in  short  quick  pants,  but 
tightly  clinched  in  his  teeth  was  . . . what  do  you  suppose?  . . .” 

"Give  up,”  we  cried  eagerly. 

"Why,  with  the  insurance  policy  wrapped  tightly  in  a damp 
towel  ”,  the  .speaker  concluded  gracefully. 

Indiana  Bored  Walk 


Rosie:  Aren't  you  getting  fohnnie  and  Bill  confused? 

Mary;  Yes.  I get  fohnnie  confused  one  night  and  Bill  the 
next. 

-Lot, 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MARYLAND 


Fifteen 


1 liad  been  away  from  die  University 
for  several  years  and  so,  one  day,  hap- 
peninj^  to  be  in  the  vicinity,  1 thought  I'd 
drop  in,  pay  a little  visit,  find  out  how 
the  old  place  had  gotten  along  without 
me,  say  hello  to  my  brothers,  and  shake 
hands  with  the  profs  who  had  passed  me. 
Well,  when  1 reached  the  campus,  1 heard 
loud  cheerings  and  many  hurrahs.  Must 
be  a game,  I thought,  and  .so  1 turned 
in  that  direction.  Rather  thought  that 
I'd  like  to  see  a game.  As  I approached, 
the  cheering  became  louder.  Boy!  What 
a game  that  must  be,  1 thought,  and  re- 
doubled by  efforts.  But  as  I entered  I 
saw  immediately  that  it  was  not  a game 
but  an  assembly.  The  place  was  literally 
jammed.  People  were  doubling  up  on  the 
chairs  and  standing  in  the  aisles.  Every- 
body was  yelling,  cheering,  and  applaud- 
ing. On  the  platform  were  sitting  a great 
many  men  smiling,  most  happily.  The 
hall  was  elaborately  decorated  with  palms, 
terns,  and  flags.  Truly,  this  must  be  a 
momentous  occasion  for  the  Universitv 
of  Maryland.  Probably  an  address  by 
Ritchie,  for  who  else  could  crowd  the 
building  that  way.^  Prof.  Richardson  was 
trying  to  introduce  some  man  but  the 
crowd  didn't  want  to  wait  for  that  for- 
mality. Ritchie  was  on  the  stage,  Curley 
was  there  too.  Glad  Tydings  was  smiling. 


1942 

President  Pearson  was  looking  happy,  but 
I didn't  recognize  the  other  man. 

A man  who  has  done  a tine  thing 
for  the  University  . . . highly  honored 
alumnus  . . . man  of  rare  di.scernment  . . . 
proud  of  you  . . . " were  a tew'  ot  the 
phrases  1 managed  to  catch.  Who  was 
this  man.^  A brilliant  scientist?  ...  a 
great  statesman?  ...  a master  of  tinance? 
...  I didn't  remember  ever  having  .seen 
him  before,  and  I kept  rather  well  posted 
on  current  personalities.  Now  Governor 
Ritchie  w'as  shaking  hands  with  him,  be- 
fore he  started  to  talk,  but  every  other 
word  he  said,  he  was  interrupted  by  en- 
thusiastic cheers. 

I then  managed  to  make  myself  heard 
above  the  clamor  and  asked  a fellow- 
nearby  who  the  man  was  . . . and  what 
he  had  done  to  cause  all  this  excitement. 
The  fellow  turned  and  regarded  me  in 
frank  amazement.  "Been  away  for  a cou- 
ple years,  " 1 mumbled  as  an  excuse. 

"Snogglesnoop,  0.scar  K.  Snoggle- 
snoop,"  the  enlightened  one  replied.  "He 
concreted  the  parking  space  behind  the 
barracks  as  a donation  to  the  school.” 

At  last  it  had  been  done.  No  more 
muddy  splashing  on  rainy  days  . . . what 
a man!  Rah  rah  Snogglesnoop!! 
RAH!  RAH! 

— Cl.ARKWOOD  HfIRONIMUS 


Chiseled  by  F-II 

No'm,  he  Isn't  spoilt.  He 
always  smelt  that  way. 


Nl-w.s  Non::  In  a recent  inter- 
view Dr.  Emil  Hudson  stated  that 
the  modern  Indian  of  today  was  of- 
ten more  advanced  in  the  ways  of 
civilization  than  the  average  citizen. 

The  Indians  have  become  thoroughly 
civilized.  On  their  reservations,  they  have 
established  no  parking  zones;  they  keep 
their  radios  going  all  the  time,  and  senil 
their  .sons  to  college  in  coon  coats  and 
yellow  roadsters.  Mild  forms  of  racket- 
eering have  become  noticeable  and  the 
people  discuss  prohibition  at  every  ban- 
quet. The  .squaws  nearly  break  their  necks 
trying  to  outdo  their  neighbors  in  giving 
the  most  elaborate  bridge  party  and  since 
the  depre.ssion  have  learned  to  do  light 
work  around  the  hou.se  once  in  a while. 

For  hours  they  sit  in  a stupor  listening 
to  the  radio  and  reading  the  rotogr.ivure 
section  of  the  paper  to  acquire  culture. 
The  men  play  golf,  the  women  go  to 
beauty  parlors,  and  the  kids  . . . we  must 
not  forget  the  kids  . . . 

The  other  day  at  a luncheon  meeting, 
the  Young  Mother’s  Club  met  at  one  of 
the  higher  priced  hotels  and  discussed 
their  children.  They  decided  thev  were 
missing  something  that  city  children  and 
society  off-spring  enjoyed.  So,  they  got 
busy  and  engaged  an  archery  expert  to 
teach  their  young  bucks  to  shoot,  had  a 
boy  scout  leader  show  them  how  to  make 
a fire  by  rubbing  two  sticks  together,  and 
engaged  .some  campfire  girls  to  teach  the 
girls  how  to  string  beads. 

Yes,  the  Indian  is  becoming  civilized. 
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OLD  LINE 


RHAPSODY 

IN 

VERSE 


IN  A GARDEN 

In  a moment  of  ecstacy 
/ plucked  you  mad  leaves  of  mint,  and 
u'e  drank  deep 

The  juice  of  warm  grapes  . . . while  the 
mild  airs 

Around  us  swayed. 

Too  many  years  ago, 

In  a magic  garden  the  rough  leaves  wove 
a spell  o’er  us, 

Only  to  leave  us  desolate  . . . and  a little 
cruel  . . . 

When  the  sun  sank. 

— Sappho  (Box  308) 

LOVER'S  LANE 

It  goes  between  some  wide  spread  trees 
And  overhead  the  flotving  breeze, 

Makes  an  ever-changing  checkered  arch 
Of  leaves  and  sunlight,  oak  and  larch, 
And  by  the  lane  are  stretching  wide 
Tields  of  sweet  grass  side  by  side. 

The  breeze  in  the  branches  makes  this 
song: 

"Along  and  along,  the  path  leads  on, 
Prom  nowhere  out  and  back  again,” 

Tor  countless  feet  have  made  it  plain 
The  tvandering  way  of  Lover's  Lane. 

On  through  rose-lined  paths  it  goes 
The  number  of  miles,  no  one  knows, 
Through  shadows  into  sunlight,  dark  into 
light, 

Making  all  objects  things  of  delight. 
Through  groves  of  u'hite-ringed  birch,  it 
turns 

Through  sequestered  holloivs,  deep  in 
ferns. 

Many  pairs  stving  gladly  by, 

Seeing  all  life  ivith  the  Lovers’  eye: 
Visions  of  castles  reared  in  Spain 
By  the  architects  of  Lovers’  Lane. 

All  the  ivorld  seemed  passing  through. 
And  they  passed  me  by,  two  by  two — 
Tor,  if  the  bitter  truth  be  knoivn, 

/ was  walking  Lovers’  I.ane  alone. 

- Marti. 


TO  AN  UNLUCKY  COED 

Beauty  is  an  accident, 

A lucky  heritage  that’s  free. 

The  possessor,  lucky  holder 
In  birth’s  eternal  lottery. 

So,  brave  miss,  in  your  tortoise  shell 
glasses, 

Trn  afraid  you  must  find  in  your  books 
and  your  classes, 

But  the  imperfect  joy  of  one  scholarly 
bent, 

For  men,  my  dear,  ivorship  the  accident. 

• • • 

SYMPHONY 

The  years  before  I met  you 

Were  as  the  prelude  to  a great  sym- 
phony. 

My  fingers  slipped  over  keys 

That  tvere  the  days  until  you  came — 
Days  filled  with  the  monotony  of  mere 
existence. 

Low  hushed  murmur  of  sullen  music  . . . 
Suddenly  with  one  great  chord  the 
symphony  rang  out 
{The  night  I met  you.) 

A night  of  suppressed  happiness. 

Polite  chittering  of  china. 

Crystal  woven  out  of  laughter. 

Dancers  caught  in  the  dream  threads  of 
a song; 

You  held  me  in  your  arms;  my  soul 
burst  from  its  body  prison; 
Quivered  through  space  until  you  chose 
to  take  it — 

You  chose — and  now  I am  yours. 

Low  hushed  murmur  of  happy  music. 

- Vpsta  Lhi;  Byrd 


• • • 

I SHALL  REMEMBER  YOU 

/ shall  remember  you — 

For  the  sun  on  a silver  sea  . . . 

When  the  mists  closed  in  on  the  distance, 
And  sheltered  our  fantasy. 

By  the  rain  on  your  leather  jacket. 

And  lights  in  the  rain-wet  gloom; 

For  your  sad,  dark,  eyes  in  the  shadows; 
For  poems  in  a lamp-lit  room. 

— Sappho  (Box  308) 


PRAYER 

Gaunt  trees  u'hich  stand  as  guardians  thru 
the  age; 

Eternal  vision  of  the  passing  years; 
Your  strength  and  grace,  tho  all  unmean- 
ing, scorns 

Our  little  sorrows  and  our  petty  fears. 

Kind  mother  tree  whose  tender  nourish- 
ment 

Has  lured  to  living  myriad  lovely  leaves ; 
Who  sends  new  hope  in  tiny  shoots  each 
spring. 

And  joy  of  living  in  their  branches 
weaves. 

Green  trees  that  shelter  wood  folk  in  your 
boughs; 

Whose  leaves  in  Autumn  change  to  red 
and  gold, 

Gracefully  mirroived  in  a silver  pool 
That’s  set  tvithin  a bank  of  fern  and 
mold. 

Grant  us,  oh  trees,  whose  forms  have 
braved  the  storm; 

That  raise  undaunted  hearts  up  to  the 
skies; 

Scourged  by  the  storm  and  fre  of  human 
pain, 

That  we,  like  you,  ivith  strengthened 
hearts  arise. 

— Jane  Holst 

MADRIGAL 

Reckless  day  of  beauty  born, 
foyous,  vibrant,  lovely  morn. 

Lift  your  mad  and  happy  spell 
Lest  I reckless  grow  as  well. 

Set  your  gold  leaves  dancing,  trees; 

Sing  your  carols,  madcap  breeze; 

Laugh,  then  let  me  laugh  with  you 
For  love  is  gay  and  life  is  new. 

See  the  great  trees  bend  and  sway; 

Look!  the  vastness  of  the  day; 

Heaven  in  the  calm  blue  sky. 

Life  is  sweet  and  warm  and  high. 

Gold  and  scarlet,  green  and  broivn. 

See  the  gay  leaves  dancing  down; 

Let  me  dance  and  whirl  with  you, 

For  hope  is  bright  and  life  is  new. 

— Jane  Holst 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MARYLAND 
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BOOKS 

'I'liis  is  ^oing  to  be  liometoming  day  in  tlie  books  coluiiio. 
I'irst  we  will  consider  the  case  of  Mr.  Morley  of  Baltimore.  Mr. 
C'liristopher  Morley  repre,sented  Maryland  by  holding  a Rhodes 
Scholarship  at  New  College,  Oxford,  fdis  father  is  still  pro- 
fe.ssor  of  Mathematics  at  Johns  Hopkins. 

Since  returning  from  Hngland  he  has  written  about  forty- 
books  and  written  for  newspapers  in  between,  but  most  of  his 
earlier  books  were  more  admired  for  the  excellence  of  the  writing 
than  for  interest  in  the  narrative.  The  Swiss  Vamily  Manhattan, 
still  well-written,  is  e.specially  interesting  for  the  fantastic  narra- 
tive and  the  satire. 

Imagine,  if  you  can,  the  case  of  a filing  clerk  of  the  League 
of  Nations  offices  who  has  taken  his  family  on  a ten-day  excursion 
on  a dirigible.  The  airship  collapses,  leaving  the  Swiss  gentle- 
man and  his  family  floating  around  in  the  air  on  some  kind  of 
aerial  raft.  They  finally  get  caught  on  the  superstructure  of 
the  Empire  State  Building,  from  which  place  the  father  descends 
to  deal  with  the  savage  people  below.  His  first  effort  at  friend- 
ship with  those  below  him  was  to  offer  them  a bottle  of  brandy, 
his  next,  a copy  of  La  Vie  Parisienne.  From  then  on  the  story 
is  comical,  and  not  wholly  so  absurd  as  it  tries  to  be. 

The  satirical  references  to  American  habits  and  characteristics 
are  never  vicious  or  especially  biting.  For  instance,  concerning 
beards,  the  amiable  Swiss  observes  "They  are  worn  chiefly  by 
doctors,  as  delicate  reassurance  to  the  husbands  of  their  patients”. 
Likewise,  if  the  plural  of  mouse  is  mice,  there  seems  no  reason 
to  the  Swiss  why  the  plural  of  spouse  should  not  be  spice. 

Another  nearby  writer  is  James  Branch  Cabell,  of  Richmond, 
Virginia.  Mr.  Cabell  is  one  of  the  numerous  authors  whose 
fame  was  made  by  the  suppression  of  a book.  Jurgen,  a com- 
plicated story  with  a good  deal  of  Freudian  symbolism  inter- 
woven, was  suppressed  and  from  then  on  Mr.  Cabell  was  able 
to  write  with  the  assurance  of  selling.  Not  many  of  his  books 
offer  an  opportunity  for  suppression  and  his  latest.  These  Restless 
Heads,  is  one  which  does  not. 

The  principal  reason  for  including  it  in  this  column  was  to 
warn  those  who  might  misunderstand  it  from  the  fact  that  the 
Literary  Guild  made  it  the  February  book  of  the  month.  Mr. 
Cabell,  who  here  shortens  his  name  to  Branch  Cabell,  says  "I 
elect  to  believe  that  some  less  logical  persons  may  perceive  that 
this  book  is  a cohering  trilogy.”  We  regret  that  we  cannot  share 
his  belief.  It  seems  for  the  most  part  a series  of  clever  essays 
on  what  he  sees  about  him  in  Richmond,  including  the  postman, 
the  flag  pole,  and  the  young  lady  at  the  William  Byrd  hotel  who 
sent  him  her  key. 

Detective  stories  still  hold,  and  one  of  the  cleverest  we  have 
seen  lately  is  The  Floating  Admiral,  written  by  thirteen  leading 
English  detective  story  writers,  each  one  writing  two  chapters. 
In  spite  of  this  seeming  crazy  quilt  style,  it  is  clever,  consistent, 
and  well  written. 

The  Book-of-the-month  Club  picked  for  February,  Alary's 
Neck,  a novel  by  Booth  Tarkington,  which  we  have  not  yet  had 
time  to  read.  Likewise  we  have  so  far  missed  Vina  Delmar’s 
latest  opus.  Women  Live  Too  Long.  We  are  extremely  curious 
as  to  why  a woman  should  set  forth  to  demonstrate  this  radical 
idea. 

GEORGE  FOGG 


Poetic  License 


A MERRY  BALLAD 
ON  THE  WELL  DRESSED  GIRL 

A street  lil’  thing  nice  Mary  was. 

And  awfully  earnest  too. 

And  ii'hen  she  made  her  HI’  mind 
It  was  the  thing  she’d  do. 

No  matter  what  the  consequence. 

Trust  her  to  carry  it  through. 

Then  she  decided  quite  seriously 
To  take  Home  Economics, 

And  studied  hard  and  learned  so  much 
Of  sewing,  clothes,  and  phestomics, 

Styles,  occasions,  forms,  and  flares. 

Tulles,  and  goods,  and  color  harmonics. 

"V  m wearing  my  clothes  all  wrong,  indeed, 

I should  wear  blue  on  blue-Monday, 

Green  on  Friday,  and  red  on  Saturday  Night. 

And  white  on  holy  Sunday, 

And  celebrate  Occasions  too,” 

Saith  HI’  Mary  Grundy. 

And  so  she  took  her  work  to  heart. 

And  so  on  Christmas  day. 

She  wore  a suit  of  red  and  white. 

And  went  calling  in  a sleigh. 

She  wore  turkey  brown.  Thanksgiving. 

White  rabbit  on  Easter  Day, 

Because  she  thought  her  HI’  clothes 
Should  be  designed  that  way. 

Her  fame  spread  far,  her  fame  spread  wide. 

The  best  dressed  girl  out  our  way, 

And  dated  up  from  morn  till  night, 

And  from  night  again  till  day. 

Dressing  for  events,  Lil’  Mary  said. 

Certainly  does  pay. 

But  then  the  night  the  folks  all  came. 

Tsk — tsk — to  her  party  or  her  birthday. 

- M.^rti 
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OLD  LINE 


ANNOY- 

STARING 


The  recent  arrest  of  a Washington  man 
for  staring  at  a woman  on  "F”  Street 
last  week  interested  me  very  much,  as  I 
am  quite  something  of  an  annoy-starer 
myself.  When  I read  of  the  staring  I 
was  curious  to  know  if  it  was  an  accident 
or  whether  the  man  who  diil  the  star- 
ing shared  my  hobby;  i.  e.,  did  it  pour 
le  sport.  Later  I learned  the  young  man 
was  not  a professional  annoy-stirer  and 
that,  on  the  contrary,  he  was  stricken 
with  remorse  at  having  stared  .so  unman- 
nerly. 

As  a matter  of  fact  I had  suspected  he 
was  not  a professional.  In  the  fitst  place, 
the  staree  was  allowed  to  become  suffi- 
ciently angry  to  call  the  police,  I never 
make  them  angry.  I am  all  for  non- 
angryfying  staring.  There  is  a most  per- 
tinent difference.  I annoy  my  victim 
lightly  and  pass  on,  leaving  him  un- 
angered but  in  a state  of  irritated  stimula- 
tion w'hich  is  very  good  for  the  liver, 
if  sluggish,  or  for  the  blood  pressure,  if 
low'.  My  own  reward  is  the  thrill  of  the 
chase.  In  any  case,  I should  never  an- 
noy-stare  a woman  on  "F  ” Street.  Women 
on  "F”  Street  are  continually  moving, 
keeping  their  eyes  on  the  shop  windows, 
so  I do  not  feel  the  annoy-starer  is  given 
a decent  chance. 

I prefer  to  annoy-stare  an  outstanding 
collegiate  leader  whose  nonchalance  gives 
me  a run  for  my  money  and  who  will 
fight  back  if  cornered.  That’s  what  makes 
the  chase  worth  while.  I once  skipped 
three  classes  and  a calculus  quizz  to  stare- 
down  Bill  Needham,  and  you  may  well 
believe  that  by  the  time  the  annoy-star- 
ing  had  been  accomplished  I knew'  that 
1 had  really  had  quite  a tussle.  He  w'as 
a foernan  worthy  of  my  mettle. 

As  an  admirer  of  Mr.  Needham,  I 
had  for  .some  time  wanted  to  add  his 
scalp  to  my  collection,  but  he  proved 
elusive.  This  only  made  me  the  more  in- 
terested in  the  chase  and,  to  tell  the  truth, 
1 became  c|uite  obsessed  w'ith  the  idea 
of  annoy-staring  Needham.  1 even  in- 
vented a slogan:  "Nip  Needham  Next!” 

One  day  I spied  him  in  the  library.  He 
was  sitting  on  the  west  side  next  to  the 
wall. 

"Aha,”  I .said  (I  remember  every  word 
distinctly),  "Bill  Needham!”  I hurried 


up  and  sat  oppsite  him,  excitedly  shout- 
ing under  my  breath,  "Nip  Needham 
Next!” 

He  turned.  I moved.  It  was  an  ex- 
cellent test. 

He  turned  again,  evidently  thinking 
I would  not  move  again,  but  by  that 
time  1 was  heady  with  the  wine  of  battle, 
and  so,  shouting  in  a whisper,  "Nip 
Needham  Next!”,  I moved  right  back. 
He  tried  to  appear  unconcerned  but  I 
could  see  he  was  weakening.  He  lifted  his 
eyes  and  nodded  vaguely,  but  I kept  right 
on  with  my  staring.  I had  him.  He 
shifted  uncomfortably.  His  actions  be- 
came stiff,  conscious. 

But  I had  not  yet  won.  The  old  boy 
smiled  and  stared  right  back.  'We  had 
a tussle.  I stared  between  his  eyes  and 
he  concentrated  on  my  chin.  I felt  my 
chin  begin  to  waver  and  for  a moment 
I thought  I had  met  my  equal.  But,  after 
all,  I am  an  old  hand.  He  sneezed.  I 
had  scored  a technical  knockout.  He  con- 
gratulated me  and  we  parted  the  best  of 
friends. 


WHAT  SHE  SAYS 

My,  w'e're  way  early — 

You  are  such  a clever  dancer 

You  have  such  a firm  w'ay 

Is  that  dark  man  over  there  Joe  Fish? 

Do  you  really  like  to  dance? 

Don't  you  think  that  the  music  sounds 
pretty  much  the  same? 

It's  rather  chilly  out  here,  isn’t  it? 

The  moon's  lovely  tonight,  isn't  it? 

Isn't  this  a new  car? 

You  drive  so  surely 

What  a beautiful  view  of  the  river. 

You  know'  you  look  just  like  Raymond 
Navarro. 


CLARK 

HEIRONIMUS 


Now'  nothing  but  Poo-Bahs  satisfy  me. 
I simply  can't  be  bothered  with  ordinary 
people.  Among  the  poo-bahs  I have  an- 
noy-stared  are  : Smith,  Claude;  Zimmer- 
man, G.,  Goodhart,  Rosalie;  Tippett, 
Eddie;  Nestor,  Kathleen;  Kellys,  both; 
Watt,  Ralph;  Orwig,  Hink;  Cannon, 
Min;  Eichlen,  Seventeen  Million;  Low- 
der,  'Virgie;  Byrd,  Curley;  Eaber,  S. 
Parker;  Young,  Lieut.  R.  N. 

I bagged  General  Malone  when  he  w'as 
here.  We  were  lined  up  in  the  inspec- 
tion platoon  when  he  stepped  from  his 
car.  I was  ready  for  him.  My  eyes  fol- 
low'ed  his  movements.  Finally  he  gave 
in.  He  whirled  and  told  me  to  keep  my 
eyes  to  the  front.  That  was  the  military 
manner  of  telling  me  that  I had  won. 
This  is  one  of  my  proudest  conquests. 


WHAT  SHE  MEANS 

Deuimit,  yon  u onld  come  early  and  make 
me  hurry  dressing. 

Come  on,  pep  it  up,  big  boy. 

Hold  me  tighter. 

Why  don't  you  introduce  me  to  some 
good  looking  man  here? 

Why  don't  you  take  lessons? 

It's  getting  monotonous,  let's  intermiss  . ? 

Put  your  arms  around  me.  and  let's  get 
going. 

Kiss  me.  you  simp. 

Let's  go  some  place  for  a drive. 

Step  on  it,  brother. 

W ell,  ivhen  are  you  going  to  park? 

Propose,  you  fool,  why  don't  you  pro- 
pose? 
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FRAT  TUTORS 

By  Cari.  W.  Zii  ca  i R, 

Assocnite  Professor  of  lul/n.it/oii. 
Lafayette  College. 

Reprinted  from  N.  V.  Tinies — 

Thi;  recent  discussion  by  Dr.  Henry 
Suzzallo,  president  of  the  Carnegie 
Foundation,  and  others,  of  the  part  fra- 
ternities should  play  in  promoting  high 
scholarship  in  the  colleges  calls  attention 
to  a new  plan  designed  for  that  purpose 
which  is  being  tried  this  year  at  Lafayette 
College,  at  Easton,  Pa.  It  is  a variation 
of  a plan  which  the  universities  of  Okla- 
homa and  Minnesota  have  had  in  ef- 
fect for  a year  or  more. 

The  original  plan,  briefly,  was  this: 
An  alumnus  of  the  fraternity  was  in- 
vited to  return  to  college  for  graduate 
work  with  his  residence  in  the  chapter 
house.  His  room  and  board  were  pro- 
vided free  of  charge  by  the  fraternity, 
and  in  some  instances  a monthly  cash 
payment  to  him  was  also  assured.  At 
Lafayette,  for  the  first  time  in  this  ex- 
periment, the  college  iuself  is  sharing 
a portion  of  the  financial  responsibility 


by  remitting  to  the  ad\ iser  the  lull 
amount  of  his  tuition  lee. 

One  may  observe  a certain  resemblance 
to  the  more  ambitious  tutorial  .system  be- 
ing undertaken  at  some  of  the  colleges 
and  universities — a system  for  which  the 
fraternities  already  possess  the  buihlings, 
and  to  .some  extent  the  organization.  It 
is  too  early,  of  course,  to  predict  that 
the  system  will  ever  go  that  far— -al- 
though one  mid-We.stern  university  has 
a college  instructor  living  in  one  of  the 
fraternity  houses  and  conducting  a 
course  in  literature,  for  which  credit  is 
granted.  But  the  system  does  seem  to 
encourage  the  hope  that  the  members  of 
the  fraternities  may  be  brought  to  a 
more  intellectual  attitude. 

The  duties  of  the  advisers,  under  the 
system,  are  such  that  only  men  conspic- 
uous in  scholarship,  in  character  and, 
most  of  all,  with  outstanding  personality 
are  even  considered  by  those  responsible 
for  their  selection.  Necessarily,  his  pur- 
poses must  remain  rather  vague  as  they 
may  become  as  multitudinous  as  he  be- 
lieves he  can  actually  realize.  He  must 
in  every  case  continue  to  hold  the  good- 
will of  members  of  his  organization  and 
never  be  accused  of  endeavoring  to  "boss  ” 
them;  he  must  guide  and  not  drive.  As 
an  ideal,  he  should  be  a friend  who 
achieves  results  by  convincing  the  un- 
dergraduates that  his  advice  is  worth  fol- 
lowin' 

Primarily  his  work  is  with  the  fresh- 
men pledges,  whom  he  assists  in  their 
efforts  to  attain  a standing  in  their 
courses  which  will  enable  them  to  re- 
main m college  and  advance  to  the  upper 
clas.ses.  With  this  purpose  in  view,  he 
examines  regularly  their  grades  as  they 


Following  the  Horses. 

are  turned  in  at  the  office  of  the  college 
registrar  or  dean.  While  doing  this,  he 
will  also  discover  the  succe.ss  or  lack 
of  success  of  his  sophomores,  juniors  and 
seniors. 

Naturally  he  will  exert  every  effort  to 
improve  the  quality  of  work  iihere  it  is 
essential  to  do  so,  by  the  arrangement 
for  study  hours  in  the  chapter  house  and 
even  by  the  introduction  of  tutoring  in 
those  subjects  in  which  he  or  some  upper- 
class  me>i  is  competent. 

The  comments  and  experiences  of  the 
advisers  at  Lafayette  concerning  this  ex- 
periment are  conservative.  One  of  them 
is  convinced  that  the  scholarship  of  his 
group  has  improved  since  September — not 
as  he  would  prefer,  but  steadily — and  that 
other  important  phases  of  life  in  his  fra- 
ternity are  indicating  genuine  progress. 
Another  believes  that  the  median  schol- 
arship rating  of  his  fraternity  is  higher 
than  that  of  recent  years. 


Outline  of  a College  Man's  education. 


Lecturer:  / say  again,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  we're  having  too 
niany  hasty  courtships  and  whirlwi)id  marriages. 

Frosh:  Sure  it  isn't  the  other  icay  around,  prof? 

— CoRNi-u,  Widow 


Dear  Dad:  Have  decided  to  join  Sigma  Nu,  your  old  frater- 
nity. The  boys  have  possibilities  and  they  have  plans  all  made 
for  a new  house  that  will  be  the  best  on  the  campus.  Love. 
Junior. 

Dear  Son:  Glad  you  like  my  fraternity.  Grandfather  drew 
those  plans  when  he  was  in  the  chapter  there,  so  you  can  be 
sure  that  the  house  will  be  a good  one.  Love.  Dad. 

LItah  Hombiig 


Twenty 


OLD  LINE 


THE  KING  COMES 

(Continued  from  page  5) 

"Yes,  my  lady,  they'll  be  out  soon.” 
Jon  turned  away  again.  He  didn’t  want 
to  watch  her  standing  there,  waiting  for 
the  king.  He  didn't  want  to  think  that 
she  wouldn't  be  there  when  the  lilacs 
bloomed.  Black  terror  caught  at  him. 
She  might  never  come  there  again,  pick- 
ing lilacs,  her  lovely  eyes,  smiling,  far 
more  beautiful  than  the  blue  and  purple 
blossoms. 

Beyond  the  high  walls  the  people 
shouted.  The  king  is  coming!  Drape 
the  streets  in  royal  purple;  hang  the 
city  with  his  banners;  fill  your  houses 
with  spring  flowers,  oh  people,  fling  your- 
selves before  him  and  play  glad  music^ 
Send  out  the  mayor  and  the  duke  and 
his  princes.  The  king  is  coming  to  make 
my  Lady  Jocelyn,  daughter  of  Duke 
Charles,  his  queen! 

The  peasant  Jon  turned  deep  into  the 
flowering  apple  trees ; if  he  must  hear 
the  gayety,  he  need  not  look  at  her,  stand- 
there  in  her  ivory  gown  of  fine  linen, 
with  her  eyes  like  the  deep  fresh  lilacs, 
waiting  for  the  king.  Dumbly  he  suf- 
fered, he  knew  not  why,  yet  he  did 
know  that  he  must  always  suffer  like 
this.  Even  as  he  would  go,  returning 
every  night  to  the  home  Anna,  my  lady’s 
waiting  maid,  would  soon  make  for  him, 
he  would  suffer.  He  must  suffer  now, 
quite  terribly,  in  the  midst  of  the  gay  re- 
joicing attendant  upon  the  wedding. 

He  heard  her  speak  to  the  maid  Anna 
who  rushed  to  tell  her  of  the  king’s 
arrival  at  the  city  gates.  The  two  of 
them,  Anna  and  the  Lady  Jocelyn,  moved 
toward  the  castle.  They  turned  back  to 
him.  . . "The  king  is  coming,  Jon.” 

"Yes,  my  lady,  ....  good-bye,  my 
Lady  Jocelyn  . . . the  last  under  his 
breath.  The  duke’s  young  daughter 
moved  on  away  from  the  apple  blossoms 
and  the  budded  lilacs  toward  the  castle; 
her  cream-ivory  dress  cleared  the  grass, 
and  was  flecked  with  sun-shadows.  Her 
eyes  like  deep,  fresh,  blue  lilacs,  were 
glad  and  full  of  welcoming  sweetness 
for  the  king.  The  maid  Anna  turned 
and  smiled  at  the  gardner’s  .son. 

Away  from  the  music  and  glad  voices, 
deep  in  the  garden,  the  peasant  Jon  turned 
into  the  apple  blossoms,  that  the  lilac 
buds  should  not  see  his  eyes,  dark  with 
.suffering,  and  his  twisted  mouth.  The 
kint:  has  come.  . . . 


CASE  OF  BLflCKWflSH  WINCHELL 


Whoopee”,  "gaga”,  "Renotoriety”, 
and  other  newly-invented  words 
of  the  Walter  Winchell  variety,  have  their 
chance,  along  with  other  colloquialisms, 
dialect  terms  and  verbal  shortcuts,  to  take 
a permanent  place  in  our  language,  ac- 
cording to  eleven  of  a group  of  forty 
college  professors  of  English  who  re- 
sponded to  an  invitation  to  discuss  the 
probable  effect  of  "Winchellizing”  on 
our  everyday  speech. 

Only  three  of  those  who  ventured  opin- 
ions on  the  subject  professed  themselves 
to  be  unfamiliar  with  "America’s  greatest 
gossip”,  and  his  breezy  chatter,  which  is 
disseminated  through  his  writing  and  ra- 
dio broadcasts  on  the  Lucky  Strike  Dance 
Hours. 

Opinions  varied  from  that  of  Profes- 
sor H.  W.  Ward  of  Coe  College,  Iowa, 
who  thought  "Winchell’s  many  racy  ex- 
pressions and  often  startlingly  apt  new 
coinages  will  make  a very  considerable 
impression  upon  our  vocabulary,”  to  the 
indignant  pun  of  Professor  J.  W.  Ran- 
kin of  the  University  of  Missouri; 
"Winch!  Hell  no!” 

At  the  suggestion,  however,  that  Win- 
chell’s vest-pocket  words,  expressing  what 
might  otherwise  take  a sentence  or  para- 
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graph,  are  on  millions  of  tongues  the 
day  after  they  are  coined.  Professor  Ran- 
kin admitted: 

"Sad,  but  true.” 

Profs.  Enjoy  "Winchellizing" 

Other  English  professors,  on  the  other 
hand,  who  did  not  concede  that  "Win- 
chellizing” would  affect  the  language 
permanently,  confessed  that  they  them- 
selves enjoy  his  gossip  and  his  high- 
handed treatment  of  the  language  of 
Chaucer  and  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence. The  tone  of  replies  ranged  from 
amusement  to  anger. 

"Unfortunate,  if  any,”  commented  Pro- 
fessor Alwin  Thaler  of  the  University  of 
Tennessee,  on  Winchell’s  influence  on  our 
speech. 

"Corrupting,”  was  the  term  used  by 
Professor  J.  H.  Chamberlin  of  Marietta 
College,  Ohio. 

Professor  F.  T.  Baker  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity thought  the  wide  broadcasting  of 
racy  expressions  like  Winchell’s  gives  us 
a "more  picturesque  language”,  even  if 
his  words  are  short-lived. 

"No  one  can  say  that  some  of  the  Win- 
chell contributions  may  not  filter  into  ac- 
cepted use,”  wrote  Professor  Percy  EL 
Boynton,  of  the  University  of  Chicago. 

"Many  will  doubtless  find  a place  in 
the  standard  dictionaries,  but  in  most,  if 
not  all  cases,  merely  as  forms  of  slang,” 
according  to  Professor  Z.  W.  Coombs,  of 
the  Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute  in 
Massachusetts. 

Slaps  "Slang-Slingers" 

"The  prime  trait  of  slang-slingers  seem 
to  be  the  facility  with  which  the  words  of 
the  language  are  slung  right  and  left  by 
them  with  a total  disregard  for  propri- 
ety,” wrote  Professor  H.  J.  Tunney  of 
the  University  of  Notre  Dame,  in  a long 
and  entertaining  discussion  of  Winchell’s 
English. 

"When  Mr.  Walter  Winchell  tells  of 
a mis-mated  married  couple  who  have 
gone  to  Nevada  to  'Reno-vate’,”  Pro- 
fessor Tunney  added,  "we  must,  perforce, 
chuckle.  That  is  a clever,  witty  expres- 
sion ; and  so  is  Renotoriety’.  The  only 
objection  is  that  Mr.  Winchell  is  too  well 
aware  of  his  wit  and  cleverness.” 
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AROUND  THE  HILL 

(Continued  from  page  9) 
siilc  .so  far  a.s  the  pretty  Brueckner  lady 
is  concerned?  and  lias  another  Theta 
taken  up  the  trail?  . . . tripe  . . . Paul 
Kiernan's  head  is  well-shaped  ...  if 
there  is  such  a thing  as  Reincarnation, 
we'd  like  to  come  back  as  a Communist — 
such  a simple  little  job  to  grow  the  neces- 
sary beard  . . . and  nothing  to  do  but  go 
about  growling  to  ouieselves  and  looking 
hungry  . . . our  only  piece  of  advice  to 
freshmen  is — never,  under  any  circum- 
stances, write  a one-act  play  . . . Rho 
Dammit  Rho  promises  a "pre.scription  " 
dance  in  the  very  near  future  . . . flask  me 
no  t|uestions.  I’ll  tell  you  no  lies  . . . 
tripe  . . . what's  the  dope  on  this  Upsiion 
Mu  Gamma  sorority  in  the  Women’s 
Dorm?  Unwanted  Maryland  Girls,  eh? 

. . . ah— the  JUNIOR  PROM,  ladies  and 
gentlemen  — the  first  in  many  years  able 
to  refute  the  allegation  of  "Cremo  Prom" 

. . . usually  it’s  a "car  with  every  prom”, 
but  this  year — . . . 'sail  ri’.  Harry — 

glad  to  do  it  . . . does  Gertrude  Nichols 
resemble  Phoebe  Steffey,  or  does  Phoebe 
Steffey  resemble  Gertrude  Nichols?  . . . 

”Hm-m,  ” said  a gentleman  deeply  inter- 
ested in  student  activities,  as  he  bent  over 
to  pick  up  some  scrap  paper  thrown  on 
the  grass.  "An  O.  D.  K.  man  would  be 
more  careful.”  . . . the  "scrap”  was  an 
envelope  addressed  to  Jerry  Geary!  . . . 
Andrey  Jacobs  had  42  pins  in  the  dress 
she  wore  to  the  OAPirates’  Colonial  Ball 
— after  the  Ball. 

Tut,  tut.  Jervis!  You've  been  in  my 
Pol  Roget  again! 

Tripe! 


PROM 

The  Patrons  and  Patrones.ses  who  look 
bored,  act  bored,  and  are  bored.  The 
slim  young  thing  in  the  Patou  model  who 
is  trying  to  be  blase  but  can’t  forget  her 
imported  dress.  The  cute  little  five  foot 
blonde  who  is  dancing  with  the  six  foot 
athlete.  The  too  fat  girl  in  the  too  tight 
satin  dress  trying  in  vain  to  keep  from 
panting.  The  girl  in  blue  who  is  trying 
to  make  time  with  the  good  looking 
hard-to-get  football  man.  The  blase 
Senior  who  is  nonchalantly  ignoring  his 
partner.  The  much  rushed  brunette  whose 
backless  satin  dress  is  held  up  by  a 
string  of  pearls.  The  big  strong  brute 
who  loves  to  see  his  chest  expand  to  his 
partners’  discomfort.  The  couple  who 
practice  new  dance  steps  in  the  middle 
of  the  floor.  The  fluflfy  blonde  in  black 
chiffon  who  coyly  coos  baby  talk  in  every- 
one’s ear.  The  bashful  young  lad  who 
blushes  painfully  whenever  a girl  looks 
at  him.  The  beginner  who  audibly  counts 
his  steps  and  apologizes  profusely  for  his 
dancing.  The  chorus  girl  who  is  the  most 
popular  person  on  the  floor.  The  big 
draw  back  who  thinks  he  has  a good 
line;  the  girl  who  dances  with  her  eyes 
shut  and  the  blonde  youth  who  sings  and 
hums  each  piece  in  your  ear.  And  most 
important  the  stag  line  surveying  the 
crowd — heartlessly  ignoring  the  beseech- 
ing glances  sent  in  their  direction — 
Prom — . 

Margie  "WiLLOUCHBY 


FLOP  HOUSE 

•'  (Continued  from  page  13) 

gle  naked  electric  light  hung  from  the 
ceiling.  The  opened  windows  were  be- 
low street  level.  Beds  were  lined  against 
the  wall.  No  sheets,  blankets,  or  pil- 
lows. No  mattresses.  There  was  a rush 
for  the  beds  and  the  successful  ones  rolled 
up  their  coats  for  pillows,  placed  them 
on  the  springs  and  laid  down.  The  rest 
sat  on  the  ffoor,  backs  to  the  walls, 
smoked  and  talked  cjuietly.  They  saw  to 
it  you  didn’t  make  any  noise.  The  light 
snapped  off  and  everything  was  silent. 

Seven  o’clock  next  morning  they  got 
us  up.  We  walked  into  the  clean  morn- 
ing air  and  hurried  down  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  away  from  the  place.  We  stopped 
in  front  of  the  National  where  a long 
line  was  waiting,  had  been  waiting  since 
five  o’clock  that  morning,  to  buy  tickets 
(or  the  new  Ziegfeld  show,  "Hotcha!  ’ 
starring  Bert  Lahr  and  Buddy  Rogers. 
We  had  two  dollars  and  ten  cents  be- 
tw'een  us.  It  isn’t  often  you  have  a chance 
to  see  the  opening  of  a Ziegfeld  show. 
We  got  into  line.  As  we  did  a man  ap- 
proached us,  dirty,  unshaven,  threadbare, 
coat  pulled  tightly  around  his  thin  body. 
"What’s  the  chances  for  the  price  of  a 
meal,  bud?  ” he  asked  us.  We  looked  at 
his  hollow  cheeks  and  sunken  eyes.  He 
was  half  starved.  The  man  hadn’t  eaten 
a good  meal  for  months.  We  looked 
down  at  the  two  dollars  and  ten  cents. 
We  gave  him  the  dime.  Damn  it,  it  isn’t 
often  you  have  a chance  to  see  a Ziegfeld 
show. 


"Do  you  like  conceited  men?' 
"What  other  kind  are  there?' 


ODE  TO  MORRILL  HALL 

/ saw  the  spire  of  Morrill  Hall 
As  I was  passing  by. 

The  cold,  cruel  spire  of  Morrill  Hall 
Against  the  lowering  sky. 

My  heart  went  out  to  the  many  men 
Who  had  go)ie  in  there  to  die. 

The  merry  strides,  the  happy  studes. 

The  many,  many  men, 

Who  had  gone  in  there  with  simple  hearts 
And  everything  to  gain, 

The  merry  studes,  the  happy  strides. 

Who  flunked  right  out  again. 


-Hi 


Olympic 

Trvouts 

•/ 

Throughout  the 

country  trials  arc  being- 
held  to  determine  the  ath- 
letes w ho  wdll  represent  this 
country.  There’ll  be  many 
failures,  many  disappoint- 
ments — only  the  best  will 
reach  the  hnals. 

Motorists  have  been  running 
trials  on  motor  fuels  for  years 


You  Can't  M I5S 

witli  the 

New  One  Minute 

Cough  Drop 

iiFE  savers 


It  Scores 

£v£RY  Time 


893  COLUCC  comes 


and  it  has  been  the  outstand- 
ing product,  Amoco -Gas, 
that  has  reached  the  hnals  and 
come  through  wdth  flying 
colors — it’s  a real  champion. 

'Try  it  in  your  car  today. 


rhe 

AMKRICAN  OIL 
GO. 

AMERICAN  BLDG. 
BALTIMORE,  MD. 


A VEST  POCKET  ESSAY  ON  ADVICE 

"Us  common  fellers’’,  says  Uncle  Eb,  "is  gettin’  all  befuddled 
with  advice.  When  I was  a young  'un  Pap  learned  me  to  lay  up 
my  money  for  a rainy  day  and  Shakespeare  says  'Neither  a 
lender  nor  a borrower  be’.  Then  come  the  war  times  an’  we 
wuz  urged  to  save  and  be  thrifty  for  three  weeks  an’  on  the 
fourth  we  wuz  entreated  to  give  ’till  it  hurt!  Folks  used  to  say 
money  wuz  made  flat  so  you  could  stack  it  up,  now  they  argufy 
it's  made  round  so  it’ll  roll  and  keep  circ’latin’.  A feller  on  the 
radio  said  bizness  has  gone  dead  because  o’  poor  circ’latin’.  Taint 
so!  It’s  jest  asleep  because  these  here  hoarders  is  interferin’ 
with  the  flow,  like  a feller  sittin’  on  his  foot  ’till  it  goes  so 
fur  asleep  its  down-right  parilized.  I alius  notice  a body  with 
any  gumption  gets  up  an’  stomps  around  when  it  begins  to 
irritate  an’  hurt  an’  1 reckon  that’s  the  only  way  to  get  any 
circ’lation  started.  But  I don’t  jedge  folks  cause  I don’t  know 
why  there  a doin’  it.  Yu  know  'The  good  die  young.’  Now, 
if  a feller  has  got  a nataral  leanin’  to  be  good  he’s  jest  plumb 
forced  into  usin’  all  the  tem’tation  comes  his  way  to  perlong 
his  life.  On  the  other  han’,  there’s  the  one  says  'The  w’icked 
don’t  live  out  half  their  years.’  Seems  like  a feller’s  got  to 
be  down-right  middlin’  to  reach  three  score  years  an’  ten.  Won- 
der if  Mr.  Ironstine  has  got  any  Aggers  on  the  relativity  o’  bein' 
good  and  bein’  bad  an’  gettin’  aged.^  Yes  Sir!  It  takes  a heap 
o’  livin’  to  tell  the  differeence  between  opportunity  and  tem’ta- 
tion. It’s  like  kissin’  a pretty  gal — yu  can’t  tell  whether  it  wuz 
an  opportunity  or  a tem’tation  till  yu  done  it  an’  advice  don’t 
help.  Yu  jest  gotta  go  ahead  an’  see  what  happens! 


Mark  Welsh 


FRATERNITY  JEWELRY 
STATIONERY 
FAVORS 


L.  C.  BALFOUR  CO. 

THE  BLACK  & GOLD  SHOP 
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PHILGAS  STOVES 
ATWATER  KENT  RADIOS 
FUEL  OIL  HEATERS 


tlYaftsville  Hardware 

Wholesale  and  Retail 
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Phone:  Hyatts.  205 


Speaking  of  the  "Old  Line" 

When  you  have  in  mind  taking  a motor  coach 
trip  anywhere  why  not  remember  that  this  com- 
pany has  an  unequaled  "line"  of  motor  coaches 
that  may  be  chartered  at  modest  rates. 

SETTING 
THE  STAGE 

Is  of  vital  importance 

. . . for  when  the  cur- 

We  will  arrange  trips  for  you  almost  anywhere. 

tain  rises  the  attention 

Finest  equipment,  well-trained  and  courteous  opera- 

of  everyone  is  focused 

tors.  Special  bus  offer. 

on  the  opening  scene. 

. . . Joyce  Photo- 

1416  F Street,  N.  W. 

Engravings  "set  the 
stage"  . . . for  that 

Telephone:  National  1075 

impression  so  neces- 
sary to  insure  . . . sue- 

West  0990 

cessful  printing.  . . . 

District  0609  (night  call) 

MAURI  CE 

o y c E 

THE  CAPITOL  TRACTION 

Lav 

ENGRAVING  CO. 

J.  OSCAR  FAUTH,  Mgr. 

COMPANY 

Star  Building, 
District  3452 

tycds  at  the 

College  Bar-B-Q 

Open  to  2 A.  M. 

Try  Our  Spanish  Omelette 

SANDWICHES,  LIGHT  LUNCH 
PLATE  DINNER 
CIGARS— CIGARETTES 

AT  THE  GATE 


QoodhartS 


PRINTERS 


RAISED  PRINTING 


ENGRAVING 


Announcements 

Invitations 

Programs 

Placards 

Tickets 

"Printing  with  Style  and  Pep" 

QoodhartS 

PRINTERS 

NATIONAL  8172  1214  H STREET,  N.  W. 

Washington,  D.  C. 


FOR  RECREATION  VISIT 

THE  NEWLY  IMPROVED 

College  Park  Bowling 
Alleys 


Under  New  Management  of 

J.  E.  GINGELL  and  H.  ASHCROFT 


MAIN  STORE  1212  F STREET 

Phone  NAtional  4278 


Other  Gude  Bros.  Co.  Flower  Shops  at 
3103  14th  St.  5016  Conn.  Avc. 

1124  Conn.  Ave. 


A PUBLICATION 
PAR  EXCELLENCE 


Th  E beauty  of  the 
written  word  becomes  most  apparent  when 
allied  with  beauty  of  typographic  presen- 
tation. Distinction  in  design  and  typography 
is  the  hey-note  of  READ-TAYLOR  crafts- 
manship. Each  issue  of  the  publication  pre- 
sents new  opportunities  for  the  exclusive 
workmanship  that  we  believe  is  ours  We 
offer  an  up-to-date,  busy  organization  - a 
staff  of  men  particularly  talented  In  work 
of  this  nature,  and  a fully  equipped  plant 
with  the  most  modern  facilities  for  produc- 
ing your  book  complete  in  every  detail. 

* 

"READ-TAYLOR'' 


BALTIMORE 


^’Yon  like 
So  do 


them  FRESH? 


mony  what  a relief  this  smooth,  cool, 
slow- burning  fresh  cigarette  means  to 
sensitive  membrane. 


You  don’t  have  to  tell  the  woman  who 
has  switched  to  Camels  the  benefits  of  a 
fresh  cigarette. 

She  knows  all  about  it — that’s  the  rea- 
son she  stays  switched. 

She  has  learned  that  the  fine,  fragrant, 
sun -ripened  choice  tobaccos  in  Camels 
have  a perfectly  preserved  delicate  mild- 
ness all  their  own. 

She  knows  by  a grateful  throat’s  testi- 


Camels are  fresh  in  the  Camel  Humidor 
Pack  because  they  are  made  fresh,  fresh 
with  natural  moisture  and  natural  flavors 
— they  are  never  parched  or  toasted. 

If  you  don’t  know  what  the  Reynolds 
method  of  scientifically  applying  heat  so 
as  to  avoid  parching  or  toasting  means  to 
the  smoker  — switch  to  Camels  for  just 
one  day — then  leave  them — if  you  can. 

R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Company 
Winston-Salem,  N.  C, 


R.  J.  REYNOLDS  TOBACCO 

CAMEL  QUARTER  HOUR,  Morton  Downey,  Tony  Wons, 
and  Camel  Orchestra,  direction  Jacques  Renard,  every  night 
except  Sunday,  Columbia  Broadcasting  System 


"Are  you  Listenin’?" 

COMPANY’S  COAST-TO-COAST  RADIO  PROGRAMS 


PRINCE  ALBERT  QUARTER  HOUR,  Alice  Joy, 
“Old  Hunch,”  and  Prince  Albert  Orchestra,  every  night  except 
Sunday,  National  Broadcasting  Company  Red  Network 


See  radio  page  of  local  newspaper  for  time 


I 

I 


# Don’t  remove  the  moisture-proof  wrapping  from 
your  package  of  Camels  after  you  open  it.  The  Camel 
Humidor  Pack  is  protection  against  perfume  and  pow- 
der odors,  dust  and  germs.  In  offices  and  homes,  even 
in  the  dry  atmosphere  of  artificial  heat,  the  Camel 
Humidor  Pack  can  be  depended  upon  to  deliver  fresh 
Camels  every  time 


© 1932,  R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Cot 

lyAMELS 

Made  FWiESU^Kept  FRESH 
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'Rcadlaylot"  ■ Baltimoce 
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GRflDUflTION 


NUMBER 


See  America 
First! 

THI*'  best  way  to  sec  it  is 
from  your  own  car. 
You  can  loaf  along  as  yon 
please  - - when  yon  see  a place 
that  yon  like,  yon  can  stay  as 
long  as  yon  like.  Not  only  is 
tonring  a pleasant  way  to 
spend  yonr  vacation,  but  with 
Amoco-Gas  in  yonr  car,  it 
will  prove  an  economical 
way. 

For  tonring  information,  jnst 
call  or  write  The  American 
Oil  Company,  Baltimore, 
Md.  Maps  and  information 
will  be  sent  yon  promptly. 


I The 

i AMERICAN  OIL 
CO. 

AMERICAN  BLDG. 
BALTIMORE,  MD. 
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The.  BKi  sensation  this  summer. 


They  sure  are-  lIFESAVERs 

,uto  parched  palates 


"Oh,  yes.  I took  World  Commerce,  too.  I majored 
in  business,  you  know." 


i 


THE  NEW  LINE 


Hot  May  Sunday  morning  . . under  a 
tree  with  a lot  of  high  clover  around  it 
. . the  sign  doesn't  say  anything  about 
clover  . . Everybody's  in  church  or  sleep- 
ing . . probably  sleeping  . . not  every- 
body . . there’s  a man  now  . . with  a 
brief  case  . . coming  out  of  the  basement 
I of  the  Home  Ec  Building  . . bouncing 
along  in  the  sun  . . going  into  the  Engi- 
neering Building  . . maybe  there's  a good 
place  to  sleep  in  the  Engineering  Build- 
ing . . well,  it  could  be  a pillow  in  the 
brief  case,  couldn’t  it?  . . there’s  a nice 
room  to  sleep  in  on  the  third  floor 
of  the  Ag  Building  . . nobody  bothers 
it  and  you  can  shut  the  door  and  stretch 
cut  restfully  on  a row  of  those  attached 
folding  chairs  . . This  is  the  last  New’ 
I Line  we' 11  ever  w'rite  . . Glad?  . . Listen, 
I'  Decker,  don’t  run  a New  Line  next  year 
1,  . . people  like  drawings  and  jokes  . . 
I "Thank  you”  to  Ed.  Billy  Brook  of  the 
Hopkins  Jay  for  a nice  letter  about  our 
' Prom  issue  . . Ed.  Brook  is  going  to  re- 
^ print  well-dressed,  black  curley-haired, 
cover  designer  Loy  Littman’s  "Time  on 
My  Hands  a Gnu  in  My  Arms”  . . so  is 
Ohio  State  Sundial  . . but  not  College 
Humor  . . w'e’d  have  given  what  they 
asked  for  a reprint  in  College  Humor  . . 
well,  maybe  next  year.  Decker  . . Don’t 
you  like  that  nice  type  face  we’re  using 
on  the  heads?  . . called  Girder  . . type 
faces  are  very  fascinating  and  if  you’re 
not  careful  you’ll  spend  all  your  time 
deciding  on  one  and  then  won’t  have 
anything  to  use  it  on  . . A yellow'  and 
black  feathered  friend,  maybe  an  oriole, 
is  watching  us  and  yaw'ning.  A sparrow' 
is  hopping  around  near  the  neighboring 
tree  . . sparrows  aren’t  as  pretty  as  the 


yellow’  and  black  birds,  maybe  orioles, 
but  they  don't  yaw'n  at  you  . . There’s 
not  a whole  lot  to  this  Girder  type  face 
except  the  A’s  . . that  dome  top  makes 
up  for  everything  . . run  off  a couple 
Girder  A’s  will  you,  printer?.  . A 

. . Thanks  . . Now  run  a couple  in  with 
other  letters  for  comparison,  if  you  will 
F A "V  A A • Splendid  . . the  hardest 
part  about  this  book,  Jimmie,  is  the  lay- 
out . . if  you  start  right  after  the  frater- 
nity meeting  you  can  be  eating  your 
breakfast  w'hile  pasting  the  last  page. 
Heironimus  is  good  at  it.  Make  him 
help  you.  The  Old  Line  w'ould  have 
been  more  interesting  without  a faculty 
checkerup  . . three  or  four  of  the  best 
items  handed  in  this  year  were  too  near 
the  border  and  had  to  be  pushed  off 
altogether  . . Well,  w’e  read  them  any- 
way . . one  bright  spot  in  our  editorial 
ca.reer,  at  that  . . Lot  of  people  around 
here  writing  poetry,  by  the  way.  Every 
issue  w'e’ve  had  reams  and  most  of  it 
excellent  . . usually  we  find  it  in  our 
mailbox,  anonymous  . . people  don’t  like 
other  people  w'ho  probably  also  write 
poetry,  to  know  they  w'rite  poetry  . . Did 
you  have  Burgoo  King  in  the  Preakness? 
. . neither  did  w'e  . . Winchell,  Sobel, 
Needham,  Hellinger,  Yaw'itz  . . Bits  of 


bark  falling  on  us  . . just  so  long  as  it’s 
only  bits  of  bark  . . Where  are  the  tennis 
courts?  Should  have  been  up  and  ready 
by  April  first  . . some  people  get  a trifle 
w’eary  w’atching  other  people  play  all  the 
time  . . whoever  lays  them  out  this  time, 
please  make  the  back  courts  long  enough 
to  take  a good  breath  in  . . w'e  saw'  men 
and  women  go  mad  trying  to  return 
deeply  hit  balls  on  those  old  atrocities  . . 
G.  K.  Zim  should  w'ear  all  his  keys 
strung  across  his  vest  front,  just  once  . . 
This  stuff  isn’t  nearly  so  hard  to  write 
as  it  is  to  read  . . we’ve  just  tried  it  . , 
How  much  are  we  bid  for  a good  History 
of  World  Commerce  Book  (just  the  map 
of  Siam  missing)  and  a few'  snappy 
Social  Science  texts?  . . This  is  Gradua- 
tion Number,  isn’t  it?  . . in  case  you 
didn’t  get  it,  our  cover,  this  issue,  is 
supposed  to  be  a cap  just  after  it  has 
been  pitched  expectantly  into  the  ring 
by  a dubious  senior  . . not  so  good,  but 
cheap  . . the  expectancy  and  dubiousness 
were  hard  to  show'  on  a more  or  less 
peculiarly  shaped  hat  w'ithout  much  per- 
sonality . . We  should,  we  know',  end 
w'ith  some  sort  of  message  for  the  seniors 
. . W'e’ve  just  been  reading  Department 
of  Commerce  statistics  . . Well,  er-r,  w'ell, 
"Goodbye,  Seniors.  Many  hotchas.” 


Courtesy  Hopkins  "Black  & Blue  Jay" 

Isn't  this  depression  terrible? 


Three 


RESULTS  OF  OLD  LINE  SENIOR  SURVEY 


HAVE  YOU  DEFINITELY  DECIDED  WHAT  YOU  WILL  DO 
AFTER  GRADUATION? 

NO  53% 

YES  47% 

EXPECTED  YEARLY  INCOME  THREE  ^FARS  AFTER  GRAD- 
UATION 

$2,520 

EXPECTED  YEARLY  INCOME  AT  HEIGHT  OF  EARNING 
POWER 

$9,615 

IF  YOU  HAD  IT  TO  DO  OVER  AGAIN  WOULD  YOU 
COME  TO  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  MARYLAND? 

YES  59% 

NO  41% 

WILL  YOU  SEND  YOUR  OFFSPRING,  IF  ANY,  TO  COL- 
LEGE? 

YES  97% 

NO  3% 

WHICH  DO  YOU  BELIEVE  PROVED  MOST  VALUABLE  TO 
YOU  IN  YOUR  COLLEGE  CAREER?  (in  order  of  election): 

ASSOCIATIONS 

EDUCATION 

ACTIVITIES 

MOST  ENJOYABLE  YEAR  (in  order  of  election): 

SENIOR 

FRESHMAN 

JUNIOR 

SOPHOMORE 

DO  YOU  EXPECT  TO  MARRY? 

YES  90% 

NO  10% 


IF  SO,  HOW  LONG  AFTER  GRADUATION? 

3 YEARS— I I MONTHS,  3 DAYS 

WOULD  YOU  MARRY  FOR  MONEY? 

NO  76% 

YES  24% 

FAVORITE  MAGAZINE 

SATURDAY  EVENING  POST 
READERS'  DIGEST 
GOOD  HOUSKEEPING 

FAVORITE  CONTEMPORARY  NOVELIST 

SINCLAIR  LEWIS,  WILLA  GATHER,  K.  BRUSH 

FAVORITE  MOTION  PICTURE  ACTOR 

J.  BARRYMORE,  L BARRYMORE 

FAVORITE  MOTION  PICTURE  ACTRESS 

GRETA  GARBO,  JOAN  CRAWFORD 

DO  YOU  DRINK? 

NO  66% 

YES  34% 

DO  YOU  FAVOR  REPEAL  OF  PROHIBITION?  | 

YES  52% 

NO  48% 

CHOICE  FOR  NEXT  PRESIDENT  OF  UNITED  STATES  (ir< 

order  of  election) 

HOOVER,  ROOSVELT,  SMITH  ' 

I 

WHAT  IS  GREATEST  NEED  OF  UNIVERSITY  OF  MARY  | 
LAND?  (In  order  of  election) 

BETTERMENT  OF  FACULTY  \ 

SWIMMING  POOL 
SCHOOL  SPIRIT 
DEAN  OF  MEN 

PROFIT-SHARING  BOOKSTORE 
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Four 


WHAT  I LEARNED  IN  COLLEGE 


(Si'NiORS,  Arn-NTION;  Af/er  you  have  graduated  you  are  going 
to  get  mighty  sick  and  tired  of  geople  saying,  "W'ell,  ivhat  did  you 
learn  in  your  jour  years  at  college?”  and  then  leering.  To  avert  un- 
pleasant scenes,  with  you  bringing  one  up  from  the  heels  and  people 
sprawled  about  on  the  sidewalk,  the  Old  Line  asked  a couple  average 
seniors  to  tell  us  just  ivhat  they  had  learned.  This  article  combines  the 
attained  knowledge  of  the  couple.  W'hen  someone  pulls  the  above 
crack,  shoiv  him  this  article  and  beat  him  to  the  leer.) 


The  proboscis  is  one  of  the  most  char- 
acteristic structures  of  the  nemertine  . . . 
Lafayette  7033  ...  to  laugh  at  puns 
and  other  poor  jokes  when  told  by  the 
"right”  people  . . . Aristotle  lived  from 
384  to  322  B.  C.  . . . if  you  have  aces 
back  to  back  wait  for  fourth  round  be- 
fore betting  the  limit  . . . the  theory  that 
Time  is  the  fourth  dimension  of  Space 
was  first  proposed  by  Minkowski  . . . 
two  hundred  and  twenty  good  stories, 
none  of  which  we  can  repeat  here  . . . 
a worn  shirt,  turned  inside  out,  is  per- 
fectly clean  and  no  one  will  know  the 
difference — except  you  ...  in  some  thea- 
tres, if  you  slip  the  usher  four  bits 
he’ll  put  you  down  front  in  a two  rock 
seat  . . . Ellington  has  dirty  trumpets  . . . 
in  Galveston  Electric  Co.  v.  City  of  Gal- 
veston et  al.,  rates  fixed  by  ordinance  of 
a local  council  were  attached  by  the  com- 
pany as  confiscatory  . . . touch  of  ver- 
mouth, bit  of  grape,  ginger  ale,  half  pure 


The  man  who  made  the  University  of 
Maryland  what  it  is  today. 


gram  alcohol,  gin  drops,  mint  leaves  and 
sugar  ...  to  crush  12  in.  cubes  of  pure 
hard  ice  requires  21  to  64  tons  per  sq. 
ft.,  or  about  300  to  900  per  sq.  in.  . . 
plain  toe  shoes  are  best  if  your  feet 
aren’t  too  large  . . . never  regret  having 
done  anything  . . . the  sexes  are  separate 
in  the  polychaetes  . . . Ruth  Chatterton 
is  the  best  movie  actress,  Joan  Crawford, 
the  prettiest  . . . never  buy  double  breast- 
ed suits  . . . you  can’t  keep  your  coat 
open  and  then,  how  about  your  keys.^  . . . 
it  a man  makes  three  passes  in  a row', 
lay  off,  he’s  hot  . . . how  to  make  the 
Line  of  Collimation  Parallel  to  the  Axis 
of  the  Bubble  (by  the  direct  method  and 
indirect  method)  . . . Johnnie  'Walker 
Pearl  Tips  are  soothing  to  touchy  lips  . . . 
if  a speed  cop  stops  you  get  out  of  the 
car  to  talk  to  him  . . . never  pay  less 
than  a rock  for  a tie  . . . how  to  sketch 
the  graph  of  the  following  equation: 

y =2a  X 

Tweed  suits  are  nice  but  it’s  hard  to 
keep  the  press  in  them;  if  the  tweed 
suit  is  tweedish  enough  you  don’t  need 
a press  in  it  . . . the  twenty  cent  taxi 
zones  . . . shall  and  will  are  often 
confused  . . . rub  in  Molle,  lather  w’ith 
Williams  for  a smooth,  painless  finish  . . . 
"You  took  the  part  that  once  was  mv 
heart,  so  why  not  take  all  of  me”.  . . 
the  Tunicata  or  Urochorda  all  live  m the 
sea  . . . how  to  do  sixteen  card  tricks 
...  a glass  of  hot  water  is  good  the 
morning  after  and  better  an  hour  after  a 
sour  meal  . . . read  Seldes,  Skippy  and 
Yawitz  in  any  Hearst  paper — then  throw 
it  away  . . . when  you  have  to  change 
a typewriter  ribbon,  send  for  a man  from 
the  typewriter  ribbon  shop  . . . un  jour 
un  enfant  de  neuf  ans,  accompagnfe  de 
sa  mere,  vint  trouver  Pasteur  . . . never 
bid  no-trump  unless  you  have  three  suites 
stopped  and  good  cards  in  the  other  . . . 


use  a mashie-niblic  twenty  yards  away 
from  a rolling  green  and  take  a three- 
inch  divot  . . . study  with,  three  yards 
from  you,  Bing  Crosby  amplified  six  times 
. . . "each  kiss,  each  fond  caress,  they 
lead  the  way  to  happiness,  and  take  me 
to  Paradise”  ...  at  the  opening  of  the 
sixteenth  century  Italy  comprised  seven 
important  states — 'Venice,  Milan,  Flor- 
ence, Genoa,  and  Savoy  in  the  north ; 
the  Papal  States,  grouped  around  Rome, 
in  the  center;  and — and  another  one  in 
the  south  . . . National  8821  ...  to 
open  ranks,  the  squad  being  in  line  at 
a halt,  the  command  is:  1.  Open  ranks, 
2.  March,  3-  Front  . . . all  the  black 
coffee  you  can  hold  will  keep  you  in 
front  of  the  typew'riter  till  4:30  . . . 
Driesch  believes  that  life  is  due  to  the 
presence  of  a non-material  factor,  to 
which  he  gives  the  name  Entelechy,  and 
sometimes  the  name  Psy — Psychoid  . . . 
never  date  letters  to  blondes  or  brunettes 
— to  redheads,  never  write  . . . you  can 
rent  one  canoe,  four  hours,  for  one  rock 
at  Key  Bridge  ...  how  to  sketch  seven 
girls’  heads  (all  different)  on  one  note- 
book page  . . . cos  x-cos  y = — 2 sin  ^ 
(x-)-y)  sin  (x — y)  . . . the  signif- 

icance of  the  new  regime  in  Austria  is 
very  great  . . . how  to  onion,  salt  and 
fry  hamburgers. 


Five 


ANflN 


by 


Lois 

Belfield 


Dear  Editor: 

You  tell  me  you  want  a story  . . . 
"romantic,  modern  . . . with  the  college 
campus  as  the  locale.”  I could  tell  you 
about  Janan,  if  you'd  like.  Did  you  ever 
hear  about  Janan  Whittier?  Too  bad, 
you’d  have  liked  her. 

Suppose  I tell  you  what  I know  of  her. 
Of  course,  there  was  no  Alice  Brennan 
on  Janan’s  campus,  or  everybody  would 
have  known  all  about  Janan  and  Tim 
Rodney  before  it  ever  began.  It  refers 
to  their  romance,  of  course.  You  know, 
you  said  this  was  to  be  romantic. 

Well,  when  Janan  was  very  young,  say 
about  seventeen  or  eighteen,  she  was  a 
freshman  in  college  . . . which  she  liked 
immensely.  There  were  several  reasons 
why  this  was  so;  a few  of  them  being 
Gamma  Phi,  Peg  Winters,  Monty’s 
freshman  poetry  course,  and  the  campus 
life  in  general.  Oh,  yes,  and,  as  an 
afterthought,  Jimmy.  Jimmy  was  really 
an  avocation ; therein  lay  the  fundamental 
difference  between  Janan  and  Peg,  if 
you’re  interested.  Jimmy  would  have 
been  a vocation  with  Peg,  other  things 
being  equal. 

There  was  one  big  trouble.  Janan 
wanted  to  be  a doctor,  which  irked  her 
Great-aunt  Mary  terribly.  Did  you  ever 
have  a great-aunt  Mary,  Editor?  Strangely, 
her  father  sided  not  with  Janan,  but 
with  Aunt  Mary.  Between  the  two  of 
them,  they  managed  to  persuade  Janan 
to  act  as  though  four  years  of  straight 
college  life  was  the  only  thing  in  the 
world  she  wanted. 

Janan  did  what  her  father  wanted  her 
to.  Don’t  get  the  idea  that  Great-aunt 
Mary  was  not  a formidable  person,  for 
she  was.  She  would  have  defeated  most 
people  single-handed,  but  Janan  was  a 
little  different.  Do  you  know.  I’d  like 
to  see  Clark  Heironimus  do  a picture  of 
Great-aunt  Mary.  He — but  I must  get 

back  to  the  story. 

So  Janan  learned  to  keep  quiet  about 
the  doctor  business.  Being  a freshman. 


she  learned  the  ins  and  outs  of  cut- 
throat rushing,  went  to  dances,  took  on 
Jimmy,  and  attended  classes  in  a manner 
surprisingly  regular.  Then  someone 
played  Jimmy  an  unbelieveably  dirty 
trick.  Janan  met  Tim  Rodney.  Now,  if 
I were  clever,  I should  tell  you  all  about 
what  happened  to  poor  Jimmy  after  that, 
but  he  dropped  back  into  oblivion  so 
completely  that  I can’t  find  a single  har- 
rowing detail  to  repeat  . . . here’s  where 
I need  Brennan. 

Well,  after  all,  I am  telling  this  story, 
so  we’ll  on  with  Janan  and  Tim.  Tim 
was  not  only  one  of  the  really  big  men 
on  the  campus,  like  our  Bozey  Berger,  or 
Gordon  Zimmerman  (please  note  how 
very  varied  my  taste  is)  ; Tim  was  not 
only  a big  man,  he  was  going  to  study 
medicine,  when  he  left  college,  which 
would  be  that  June.  This  increased  his 
fascination  for  Janan,  who  was  immense- 
ly flattered  by  his  rush  anyway.  He 
invited  her  to  Sigma  Theta’s  farewell 
dance  with  him  the  last  week  of  school. 
It  was  only  the  third  or  fourth  date  she’d 
had  with  him,  and  as  the  handsome  Tim 
was  far-famed  as  one  who  never  fell  in 
love,  but  who  dated  ’em  and  left  ’em,  it 
wasn’t  likely  there’d  be  any  more.  Any- 
way, she  told  herself,  she’d  go.  . . . 

The  flowers  he  sent  her  were  tiny 
yellow  roses,  tied  with  a blue  bow.  You 
guessed  it,  her  eyes  were  blue.  Even 
Tim,  the  invulnerable,  gasped  a little 
when  she  met  him  in  the  reception  hall. 
She  was  enchantingly  elf-like,  all  wrapped 
in  yellow  chiffon  and  silver  tissue  . . . 
her  wide  eyes  smiled  gently  up  at  him 
above  the  ribbon  on  her  shoulder.  Janan 
was  a wise  woman. 

"What  are  you  going  to  be,  little 
Janan,  when  you  grow  up?”  he  asked 
her  as  they  sat  and  talked  in  the  swing 
on  the  fraternity  house  porch  later  that 
evening. 

Janan  adored  him  by  this  time,  and  she 
had  slightly  changed  her  opinion  about 
becoming  a doctor.  So  she  told  him, 
"I’m  going  to  be  a doctor,  Tim,  or  marry 
one.  I think  I’d  better  be  one.” 

"You  had,  Janan,  or  really,  you  hadn’t. 
It’s  too  hard  a life  for  a woman;  what  I 
meant  was  that  you’d  better  be  one  than 
marry  one.  A man  has  no  right  to  ask 
a woman  to  share  a doctor’s  life  with  him 
. . . grind,  irregularity,  hardships,  they 
all  have  their  reward  for  the  man,  but 
he’d  have  little  right  to  ask  a woman  to 
face  the  drudgery.” 


He  was  a little  surprised  at  the  answer 
of  the  child  beside  him.  "I  don’t  know, 
Tim,  a woman  w'ho  loves  a man  should 
be  willing  to  face  anything  with  him.  If 
I.  . . . ” Somebody  claimed  a dance  with 
her  just  then,  and  ended  the  discussion. 
They  were  not  alone  again  that  evening. 
Two  days  later  Janan  heard  that  he  had 
left  for  California  immediately  after  com- 
mencement. 

And  then,  that  summer,  Janan’s  father 
received  a diplomatic  appointment  in 
Paris,  and  his  daughter’s  education  was 
continued  for  the  next  three  years  at  the 
University  of  Paris. 

Editor,  do  you  know  the  campus  of 
the  University  of  Paris?  I wish  I did. 
I wonder  if  they  have  Greek  politics 
there,  and  if  they  are  trying  to  abolish 
them?  We  might  tell  them  of  our  suc- 
cess. Maybe  they  have  a Christian  asso- 
ciation . . . the  P.  C.  A.  It’s  possible 
that  there  is  a French  Mary  Wells  who 
plays  Paradise  on  the  piano,  during  rec- 
reation hours.  Have  you  ever  heard 
Mary  Wells  play  Paradise?  Anyway, 
we' 11  hope  the  Old  Line  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Paris  does  not  publish  any  Impos- 
sible Interviews  concerning  the  P.  C.  A. 
...  it  probably  wouldn’t  . . . the  French 
do  have  a sense  of  humor.  But  to  get 
back  to  Janan. 

(Turn  to  page  16) 


Chiseled  by  HI. — 


Six 


PETAL  PATTERNS 


PARKERESQUE 


: Pink  and  yellow  petals  in  a sky  of  ivory 
blue 

I Listen  to  the  murmur  of  the  lovers  as 
I they  woo; 

\ Harken  to  their  laughter 

|[S  And  the  hush  that  follows  after, 

While  she  smiles  behind  her  fan 
In  a garden  in  fapan. 

Water  like  their  laughter  in  the  tinkling 
crystal  pool; 

^ Humming  birds  a’ humming  in  the  quiet 
and  the  cool; 

Lazy  hours  drifting 
With  the  silver  laughter  sifting 
Through  the  air,  as  laughter  can 
In  a garden  in  fapan. 

Pink  and  yellow  petals  on  a twisted  mossy 
tree; 

Tinkle  of  the  teacups  as  the  lovers  take 
their  tea; 

Pale  hands  beguiling 

While  her  almond  eyes  are  smiling 

fust  a maiden  and  a man 

In  a garden  in  fapan. 

— Jane  Holst 


LULLABY  MODERNE 

Sweet  and  low,  babe. 

Sweet  and  low. 

Snap  it  up,  it's  getting  late. 
Mama! s got  a date  at  eight. 
Sweet  and  low,  babe. 

Sweet  and  low. 


"My  love.  I'll  paint  your  lips  a vivid  red. 

And  rouge  your  lovely  cheeks,  my 
sweet,  and  sheath 

Your  fair  ivhite  arms  in  precious  gems" , 
I said. 

"You're  doing  it  to  prove  your  love!" 
you  cried. 

Adoringly,  I ansivered,  "Yes!"  I lied. 

I only  u'ished  to  hide  the  drab  be- 
neath. 

- Harry  Higham 


You  say  ive'll  live  on  love,  my  dear. 

Now,  although  I am  willing. 

You'll  find  that  steak  and  onions,  dear. 
Are  really  much  more  filling. 


Studes  taking  organic 
Ac  finals  become  frantic 


Coeds  heavy  about  the  waist 
Watch  slim  sisters  get  prom  dates 


Lovely  lady  gliding  thru  this 
Scented  jungle  gloom  of  mocking 
Dance  tunes.  No  one  e'er  will  know, 
miss. 

That  your  air  of  mystic  calm  is 
Brought  on  by  a running  stocking! 


CASUAL  OBSERVER 

Ruth  Sieben-Morgen 
I have  learned 

To  look  on  Beauty  unconcerned, 

And  hide  my  hunger  in  a casual  glance, 

Idly  to  nod  my  head 

To  loveliness  for  ivhich  my  heart  has  bled ; 

To  stand  unmoved,  immobile  by  while  others  dance. 

I have  learned 

To  bank  consuming  flames  that  burned 
With  ashes  of  grey  reason. 

I knoiv  the  play  by  heart; 

I see  behind  the  scenes ; I know  each  part. 

Each  line.  But  I can  never  venture  on  the  stage. 

— Goucher  Kalends 


RHAPSODY 

IN 

VERSE 


AN  ALLEGORY 

Peggy  Bowers 

The  moon  lies  in  splintered  halves 
Across  the  rippled  surface  of  the  brook. 
I have  done  my  best 
To  put  the  bits  together. 

But  still  the  moon  lies  shattered  .... 
And  my  hands  are  wet  and  cold. 

— Goucher  Kalends 


APPEASEMENT 

As  rose  splashes  of  sunset 
To  a poet's  soul — 

As  cool  sparkling  ivater 

To  a burning  tongue — 

So  is  your  presence 
To  me. 

— Vesta  Lee  Byrd 

CRYSTAL  PICTURES 

These  things  mean  much  to  me: 

Night  purple  caressing  the  brow  of  a gold 
dawn; 

Fog  ivisps  clinging  to  green  leaves ; 

The  hushed  stillness  of  tu  ilight, 

Followed  by  silver  moon  and  pale  stars; 
The  roar  of  ivater  churning  against  grey 
rocks, 

And  the  tinkle  of  clear  ivater  on  tiny 
stones ; 

Rolling  hills  and  crimson  sunsets; 

Strong  wind  blowing  through  your  dark 
hair, 

And  the  clasp  of  your  hand  in  mine. 

— Vesta  Lee  Byrd 


Seven 


IF  I WERE 
THE  STUDENT 

by 

Dr.  W.  H.  Jaegar 

Happy  reminiscences!  . . . My  classes  would  be  arranged  so 
that  I would  have  none  on  Saturdays  or  afternoons  (perhaps  none 
at  all  would  be  best). 

At  the  beginning  of  each  year,  I would  ascertain  from  my 
friends  in  the  upper  classes  which  courses  to  take  and  which 
to  avoid.  Those  requiring  theses,  papers  and  collateral  reading 
would  be  shunned,  my  chief  ambition  being  to  finish  with  as 
little  effort  as  possible.  After  sleeping  through  the  8:20,  I 
would  wake  up  at  the  sound  of  the  liberty  bell  to  tell  my  pro- 
fessor how  much  I enjoyed  (!)  his  lecture.  Nothing  would  mar 
my  studied  composure,  not  even  the  rude  awakening  that  ac- 
companies the  realization  that  the  professor  has  just  called  on 
me.  Sometimes,  when  the  professors  vent  their  spleen  on  me, 
and  make  me  the  object  of  their  biting  sarcasm,  I am  a bit 
resentful — are  they  paying  me,  or  am  I paying  them.^  At  other 
times,  I simply  feel  sorry  for  them — they  miss  so  much.  Then 
I wonder,  will  I ever  understand  this  queer  species — genus  pro- 
fessorus.  He  w'ears  such  strange  clothes  and  has  such  a peculiar 
point-of-view,  he  even  believes  that  students  come  to  college  to 
learn.  With  all  his  prattle  about  rules  of  health,  he  doesn’t  even 
seem  to  understand  how  much  more  important  sleep  is  than  a 
class  after  the  Junior  Prom. 

Another  thing  I cannot  understand  about  the  professor  is  his 
strange  (or  strained)  sense  of  humor;  I have  always  prided 
myself  on  a rather  keen  appreciation  of  wit.  However,  I find  it 
quite  impossible  to  laugh  at  the  professor’s  ancient  witticisms. 
Not  merely  trite,  but  quite  pointless.  I have  always  been  in- 
trigued by  the  thought  of  what  the  prof’s  private  life  (if  any) 
must  be — does  he  spend  his  entire  life  poring  over  musty  tomes 
in  even  mustier  libraries?  Has  he  any  diversions?  Is  he  as 
mean  at  home,  or  does  he  have  to  take  it  out  on  the  students? 
Must  all  professors  be  eccentric  and  absent-minded  ? But  re- 
gardless of  all  their  other  faults,  what  I hate  most  is  the  unneces- 
sary habit  certain  instructors  have  of  holding  us  after  the  bell 
rings. 

Football  and  lacrosse  would  be  my  majors;  no  class  would 
ever  interfere  with  my  attendance  at  games  whether  at  home  or 
abroad.  I would  probably  cut  occasional  classes  and  be  unpre- 
pared as  often  as  possible — excuses  would  be  easy,  merely  a 
matter  of  going  to  the  infirmary.  Passive  resistance  and  a dis- 
interested demeanor  would  characterize  my  class-room  attitude. 
I would  seek  to  distract  the  prof’s  attention  by  making  funny 
noises,  then  looking  angelic  and  innocent.  It  would  never  occur 
to  me  to  wear  collar,  tie,  coat  or  vest  in  the  lecture  hall. 
Holding  hands  with  the  prettiest  coed,  or  matching  pennies  with 
the  boys  would  vary  the  monotony  of  sleeping  through  the 
class. 

Great  pains  would  be  taken  in  seeking  out  the  biographies  of 
great  men  whose  collegiate  records  were  far  from  enviable.  Com- 


IF  I were! 
THE  PROFESSOR  I 

by  ! 

W.  R.  McCallister 

On  this  intriguing  supposition,  existant  since  the  first  student-  t 
professor  relationship,  I too  ponder.  Often  I come  to  the  con-  i 
elusion  I would  resign,  but  that  is  only  evading  the  question.  If  ' 
I were  the  professor,  then  . . . 

I would  give  unannounced  quizzes.  My  plans  would  be 
carefully  laid.  Craftily,  in  the  students’  simple  souls,  would  I 
instil  a blind,  unreasoning  faith.  Their  terrified,  staring  ex- 
pressions as,  at  the  beginning  of  the  hour,  I thrust  my  hand  : 
into  a bulging  brief  case  would  gradually  abate  as,  week  after  f 
week,  I pulled  forth  nothing  more  harmful  than  the  little  blue  j 
roll  book,  until,  when  a month  had  passed,  they  would  come 
to  regard  my  brief  case-delving  quite  complacently  and  trust- 
ingly. One  morning  then,  perhaps  the  day  after  a major  prom  or  ; 
a Friday  or  Saturday  when  the  visions  of  a pleasant  weekend  had  j 
already  transported  the  boys  and  girls,  mentally,  to  the  distant 
place  of  their  merrymaking,  their  unseeing  eyes  would  scarcely 
notice  that  my  brief  case,  that  morning,  bulged  a bit  more  than  j 
usual.  With  my  usual  unhurried  movements  I would  place  the  ; 
brief  case  upon  the  desk,  casually  unstrap  it,  and,  with  a lightning 
fast  "hand  quicker  than  the  eye  movement,”  extract  therefrom 
a great  mass  of  brilliant  yellow  paper.  So  strong  would  be  their 
faith  that  for  a moment  they  would  but  blink  at  me,  uncompre- 
hendingly,  and  it  would  only  be  when  I told  Miss  Moskowitz 
to  distribute  the  paper,  three  sheets  to  each  one,  on  her  side  of 
the  room,  and  Mr.  Twong  to  distribute  the  paper,  three  sheets  to 
each  one  on  his  side  of  the  room,  that  they  would  realize  all 
was  up  and  sit  there,  wide-eyed  and  bleating,  like  bogged,  shep- 
herd-betrayed sheep. 

I would  glance  up,  seemingly  sympathetically,  rub  my  hands 
and  assure  them  that  the  day  of  reckoning  was  indeed  at  hand. 
A good  line  to  use  at  this  point  would  be,  "Now  we’ll  see  how 
many  read  that  Chapter  Fourteen  I assigned  last  Ash  Wednes- 
day,” when  I would  know,  damned  well,  half  the  class  spent 
what  father  "ear-marked  ” books  for  two  down  in  front  at  the 
"Vanities  or  a ringside  table  at  the  Lotus.  What  care  I,  if,  at 
the  luncheon  table  of  every  fraternity  and  sorority  house  that 
noon  I was  assigned  to  most  fiery  regions  by  my  unhungry  vic- 
tims. Quite  naturally  their  trust,  thereafter,  would  be  most  dif- 
ficult to  regain,  but,  after  another  month  of  watching  the  roll 
book  emerge  from  the  brief  case  they  would  be  fatted  sufficiently 
for  another  killing. 

Also,  I am  sure,  I would  like  flowing  in  an  unending  stream 
of  reports.  I would  assign  subjects  that  would  not  necessarily 
mean  anything,  might  in  fact  be  quite  valueless,  but  on  which 
material  is  closely  held — held  apparently  in  an  armed  monastery 
in  Tibet,  if  extent  at  all.  Frequent  excursions  to  the  files  in 
the  Congressional  for  unlisted  lore  would,  of  course,  be  no  small 
assignment,  but  my  efforts  would  be  reimbursed  threefold  by 
their  maniacal  glares,  as,  in  my  office,  they  told  me  of  their  unsuc- 
cessful re.search  and  their  abashed  manners  as  I reminded  them 
they  were  college  men  and  women  now,  and  what  did  they  want 
me  to  do,  assign  the  report  and  write  it  for  them  too,  in  heavens 
name? 


(Turn  to  page  15) 
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Alay  2Qth 

Dere  Mister  McCallister — 

I give  up.  I can't  write  nothing  and 
never  could  write  nothing  so  I just  wrote 
nothing  and  you  will  have  to  leave  out 
"Around  The  Hill  ’ in  this  issue  because 
I can’t  write  enough  to  get  even  half 
way  around  the  hill — so  there.  Ice  cream 
is  very  good  when  cold. 

’WiLLYUM. 


A SYMPHONY  IN  SIX  SENIORS 


N 

E 

E 

D 

H 

A 

M 


LOUIS  BERGER: 

Athlete,  tall,  shambling,  sandy  blonde,  brusque,  carefree, 
critical,  assured,  natural  physique,  idol  in  corduroys. 
MINNA  CANNON: 

Smiles  popularity,  scholarship,  dark  hair,  dark  eyes,  engaged, 
then  un-engagcd,  short,  happy,  markswoman,  idol  in  rifle 
jacket. 

HERBERT  EBY: 

Black-haired,  spontaneous,  bubbling,  music-mad,  saxaphone 
saint,  banjo  batonet,  Eby  the  Ellington-ite,  dancer,  idol  in 
sport  shoes. 

EVELYN  HARRISON: 

Defiant,  unique,  sleek-haired  brunette,  purpo.seful  engineer, 
challenger  of  convention,  aloof,  suddenly  feminine,  idol 
with  transit. 

GORDON  ZIMMERMAN: 

Presses  thundering,  curtains  rising,  frauleins  falling,  ciga- 
rette Stubbs  crushed,  typewriters,  blonde,  idol  in  headlines. 
CLAUDE  SMITH: 

Earnest,  in  love,  sobriety,  cool,  unimaginative,  dry  humor, 
angular,  spectacles,  good  fellow,  good  president,  idol  with 
gavel. 


They're  even  putting  shades 
on  key  holes  now,  boys  and 
girls. 


Alay  22nd 

Were  it  not.  Bill  McCallister,  your 
last  issue,  and  were  it  not  for  the  fact 
that  I’ll  probably  flunk  at  least  two  sub- 
jects— no  matter  what  I do — I should 
never,  never  have  written  this  for  you 
. . . however,  there’s  no  better  oppor- 
tunity left  for  me  to  add  my  sad-eyed 
congratulations  to  the  Dezendorf-Eouts 
duo,  who  are  going  into  double  harness 
on  fune  5 . . . ’’You’re  right,  ” says  Bob, 
’there’s  no  such  work  as  can’t’  where 
that  Gingell  belle  is  concerned — it’s  all 
Kent!”  . . . and  so  it  goes,  with  the 
Reinohl-Etienne  Affair  either  in,  or  rap- 
idly nearing,  the  pin  stage  . . . her  Lord- 
ship  and  Eddie  Tippett  have  been  be- 
jewelcd  for  over  a fortnight  ...  as 
have  Norma  Van  Wyck  and  the  elon- 
gated Norris  lad  . . . wouhl  you  call  that 
"Sigma  News”  ...  in  the  same  vein 
we  are  consumed  with  a pleasurable  glow 
of  satisfaction  as  we  belatedly  confirm 
the  cordial  relations  between  Editor  Harry 


(Reveille)  Hasslinger  and  Charlotte  Earn-  ,| 
ham  . . . the  latter  being  now  in  a po-  i 
sition  to  also  ask  for  "pin  money  ” . . . 
whenever  she  sees  us,  Andrea  (AOPi,  ' 

’31)  Scholl’s  first  query  is  almost  in-  ) 

variably  concerned  with  the  progress  of 
the  Medinger-Butzes  . . . and  our  answer 
— for  we  frankly  know  no  differently — 
is  "weather  fair,  not  much  change  in 
temperature  ” . . . Seniors,  we  will  miss: 
Johnny  Doerr,  who  always  took  a good 
photograph  and  was  never  quite  certain 
what  Buck  Miller  would  do  from  one 
drill  day  to  the  next  . . . "Ping"  Kricker, 
who,  we  fear,  will  go  to  raising  chickens 
and  forget  entirely  that  he’s  such  a com- 
ical fool  . . . Claude  Smith,  who  is  not 
at  all  our  idea  of  a married  man — is  he? 

. . .Rosalie  Goodhart,  who  could  be  a 
most  effective  siren  if  she  set  her  heart  to  j 
it  . . . Kathleen  Nestor,  whom  we  never 
met,  but  always  intended  to  . . . Jimmy 
Greely,  who,  we  contend,  will  be  com- 
pletely wasted  as  an  undertaker  . . . 

Carl  Pergler,  who  can  look  bored  with 
so  little  effort,  and  who  has  a very  charm- 
ing sister  . . . Bert  Eby,  who — well,  we’d 
feel  a lot  better  if  you  were  going  to 
knock  our  hat  off  next  year,  too,  Bert. 

. . . Alma  Hickox,  whom  we  should  have 
been  more  completely  introduced  to  . . . 
Evelyn  Harrison,  whom  we  may  possibly 
meet  again  this  summer  at  Herald  Harbor 
. . . Virginia  Cooke,  whose  smile  is  very 
real — even  to  a fella  who’s  cynical  about 
coeds  . . . Jerry  Schloss,  who  should  never  I 

have  mentioned  the  word  "pogrom"  in  | 

our  hearing  . . . and  Stevie,  and  Ered  5 

(goal  or  gaol,  Ered?),  and  Ted,  and  '! 

Ralph,  and  Jerry  Geary,  (who  is,  by  the  ' 

way,  one  of  the  finest  fellas  we  ever 
met),  and  nil  the  boys  who  drag  the  'J 

sheepskin  on  June  -f.  . . . those  sheep-  i 

skins,  incidentally,  are  great  things — but  i 

don’t  slack  up. 

Even  the  sheep  are  having  a tough  time  i 
finding  jebs  these  days! 

And  so  to  the  linotype! 


Ten 


THE  RIDER  GOES  FOR  A RIDE!! 

iriMli  ilR©l^ilNI  fyiRTii  SIMIEILIL 


I 

i 

I He's  a ri^'lit  ^uy,  this  Needham  fellow, 
and  one  of  the  greatest  chaps  you'd  ever 
I want  to  meet.  I've  known  him  for  close 
on  to  seven  years  now,  and  I ought  to 
know.  Also,  he's  the  sweetest  newspaper 
I man  that  ever  pounded  a typescrimer  at 
: the  University  of  Maryland-;  a statement 

I which  I make  with  absolutely  no  reserva- 
tions. Furthermore,  I'm  going  to  predict 
that  he  is  going  to  be  more  famous  at 
this  writing  racket  than  his  already  illus- 
trious relative,  O.  O.  McIntyre.  Wild 
Willie's  humor  is  spontaneous,  it  has  the 
unerring  quality  of  separating  the  good 
from  the  not-so-good,  and  it  can  incor- 
porate personalities  without  arousing 
wrath  therefrom.  Which  isn’t  such  an 
easy  task  or  such  a bad  job  for  one 
writer.  Nicht  wahr? 


I'm  willing  to  bet  . . in  fact  I'd  be 
glad  of  the  opportunity  . . that  the  next 
twenty  years  will  find  the  name,  William 
C.  H.  Needham  . . alias  (H.  Jelferson 
Folliard,  Milo  Fenn,  Teeboo,  Clonko  I, 
et  al)  featured  prominently  in  the  maga- 
zines and  newsrags  of  the  country  . . 
and  that’s  one  bet  I will  not  lose! 


In  a crowd,  our  lantern-jawed  Willie 
is  about  as  forward  as  an  oyster  sought 
for  murder.  He  just  isn’t,  that's  all.  But 
when  the  President  of  Delta  chapter  of 
Rho  Dammit  Rho  (Maryland)  . . local. 
Clonk  Society  . . pairs  off  with  a duct 
or  even  a quartet  of  equally  benighted 
mcn-of-the-pen  . . heh!  . . you  should  be 
in  on  it!  The  lad  has  Welsh  blood  in 


Bill  Needham  . . H.  Jefferson  rolliard  . . 
Milo  Benn  . . an  oyster  sought  for 
murder  . . knee-deep  assintntty 
. . hlo)ides,  and  nine  pipes. 


BILL 


him,  don  tchaknow  Ladies  and  gentle- 
men, the  assininity  is  fairly  knee  deep 
. . and  of  a first  class  sort  of  knee  deep 
assininity  . . if  you  know  what  I mean. 
Not  that  Teeboo  can’t  be  serious  . . he 
can,  I assure  you.  On  occasion  I've  seen 
him  take  the  whole  Diamondback  staff 
and  berate  it  soundly  . . on  occasion. 


I’ve  told  you  that  our  Willie  is  a retir- 
ing sort  of  chap.  That's  true.  In  fact, 
whenever  the  press  of  the  paper  or  the 
so-called  crowd  gets  too  great,  he  retires 
to  the  solitude  of  his  cozy  little  hide-away 
. . such  a cute  little  rendezvous,  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  a veritable  bachelor’s  par- 


adise . . uhere  he  can  commune  with 
nature  . . ah  me!  . . all  by  his  lonesome 
. . that  is,  ALMOST  by  his  lonesome  . . 
for  the  notorious  columnist  is  not  what 
one  would  call  entirely  oppo.sed  to  the 
fair  ones.  Nay,  he  prefers  blondes,  al- 
though he  will  stoutly  maintain,  if  you 
give  him  the  opportunity,  that  they  are 
treacherous.  Still,  he  is  like  the  fellow 
who  found  the  stove  was  hot  and  then 
went  back  an  hour  later  to  make  sure  it 

was. Harbor  is  the  place  . . and  he's 

got  a comfortable  cottage  . . not  far  dis- 
tant from  a cliff  that  rises  up  from  the 
water  . . where  the  moon  . . on  the  right 
sort  of  evening  . . is  just  right.  And 
Willie,  like  the  able  newspaper  man  that 
he  is,  NEVER  misses  a story  . . or  any- 
thing else  for  that  matter. 


To  tell  you  that  his  prime  weakness  is 
for  a pipe  would  be  relating  an  old  story, 
but  he  does  have  a least  nine  . . one  for 
every  day  in  the  week  and  a couple  for 
special  occasions.  "Blow  some  my  way!" 

Tiffany  Thayer,  THE  Mackaill,  Walter 
Winchell,  fried  oysters.  Herb  Gordon, 
tabloidia,  any  kind  of  a headline,  The 
New  York  Evening  Graphic,  Hearst, 
toasted  sandwiches,  the  Cathedral  Man- 
sions Roof,  O.  O.  McIntyre,  a typewriter 
with  a new  ribbon,  a big  black  pencil,  a 
positive  antipathy  for  classes,  grapefruit, 
sleep,  and  blondes  . .Fie,  Willie,  . . 
double  fie!  That,  in  a nutshell  . . or  a 
turtle-shell  . . as  you  will  . . is  Master 
William  C.  H.  Needham  . . a great  guy 
and  a great  newspaper  man. 

STEVE  POTTER 


Eleven 


IMPOSSIBLE  INTERVIEWS 

BERT  (THE  MENACE)  EBY 
versus 

MARLENE  DEITRICH. 

Mr.  Ehy — Hi,  Marlene,  oT  Kid! 

Mhs  Deitrich — ( Disdain  ) 

/Vic.  Ehy — How's  the  ol'  disdainer  today? 

,Vl/.n  Deitrich — (Even  more  disdain) 

Mr.  Ehy — Well,  well,  my  proud  beauty — we 
shall  see!  . . . Excuse  me  a moment. 
(Ducks  behind  lamppost,  dons  a hard 
look,  a stuhhle  heard,  and  a hug^e  dia- 
mond stickpin  for  his  tie. ) Now  do  you 
know  who  I am? 

/Vim  Deitrich  (all  disdain  gone) — Mein  Gott! 

It's  Spigolli,  the  King  of  Vice!  What  do 
you  want? 


Air.  Ehy — Ah  ha,  you  recognize  me — Well, 
my  dear  1 have  something  here  that  may 
interest  you.  Something  you  might  want. 

Miss  Deitrich — Wot  could  you  haft  that 
wouldt  be  of  interest  to  me? 

Air.  Ehy — Something  that  a certain  columnist 
would  like  to  have,  too.  Something  that 
you  don't  want  him,  or  anybody,  to 
get — but,  of  course,  my  sweet,  it  has  its 
price. 

/Vf/,i,(  Deitrich — (disdainful  again) — Wot  ist 
it?  . . . Are  you  trying  to  blackmail  me? 
. . . You  are  a bluff! 

Air.  Ehy — A bluff,  eh?  Here,  look  at  this. 
(Hands  her  a photograph.) 

Aii  ss  Deitrich — Gott!  Gott  un  Himmel — that! 
Where  . . .where  did  you  . . .get  this? 

Mr.  Ehy — A bluff?  You  thought  this  was 
lost  forever,  didn't  you?  But,  it's  going 
to  this  columnist  tonight  unless— 


Aim  Deitrich — You  can't — I'd  keel  myself. 
I'll  pay  you  anything,  anything,  but  let 
me  destroy  that  photograph. 

Ale.  Ehy — My  price  is  $17,000,000. 

Miss  Deitrich — No,  no.  1 cannot  pay  that! 

Mr.  Ehy — Yes  you  can.  Get  it.  Think  now — 
in  all  the  newspapers,  in  all  the  movie 
magazines  it  will  appear.  The  only  pic- 
ture of  the  great  Marlene  Deitrich  when 
not  disdaining — think  of  it! 

Al/,r.r  Deitrich — Nein,  nein,  nein ! I'll  pay. 
Here  it  is. 

Ale.  Ehy — O.  K.,  sister.  Here's  the  photo. 
Solong,  disdainer. 

,Vl/'je  Deitrich — (looks  at  picture,  shudders,' 
then  tears  it  up.  Goes  to  mirror  and 
poses)  Himmel!  my  nerves.  I'm  all  up- 
set-  I'll  haft  to  lock  myself  up  and  prac- 
tice. 1 can't  even  begin  to  disdain.  THAT 
MAN  HASDT  RUINDT  ME! 


Twelve 


I haven’t  much  news,  you  know.  I’m 
just  the  same  — flunking  in  everything 
and  what  not,  and  my  affair  with  George 
Fogg  is  still  in  the  staring  stage — sorta 
indefinite,  you  know.  But  really,  my 
dear,  the  man  just  looks  at  me  all  the 
time  I'm  in  the  library — and  he’s  always 
banging  cn  the  table  just  to  attract  my 
attention,  and  sometimes  it  gets  really 
annoying,  especially  when  I’m  trying  to 
tell  Doris  Lanahan  just  hov  Dr.  Jaeger 
told  us  what  Napoleon  said  to  Josephine. 
My  dear,  he’s  the  cutest  thing — Dr.  Jae- 
ger, I mean,  but  do  you  know,  he’s  ac- 
tually in  love  with  his  wife! 

What  was  I saying — oh  yes — about  the 
library — That  Lord  Girl  is  wearing  Eddie 
Tippet’s  snake  charm,  and  the  two  ot 
them  spend  all  of  their  time  gurgling  at 
each  other — it’s  love,  1 suppose.  And — 
my  dear,  speaking  of  intense  feelings, 
Norma  "Van  Wyck  is  pinned  to  Jack  Nor- 
ris!— and  think  of  the  nerve  of  him — I 
was  watching  him  the  other  day  while 
he  was  talking  to  Betty  Ehle,  and  he 
turned  around  and  handed  me  a pencil — 
the  Idea — just  as  if  I’d  write  anything 
about  him — I’m  not  a dirt  sifter — You 
remember  Betty  Ehle,  don’t  you?  Well, 
she’s  not  going  with  Gingell  anymore, 
she’s  not  going  with  Luney  either,  she’s 
back  with  Pat  Rooney;  she  started  there 
anyhow,  and  Pat  just  patiently  waited 
for  her  to  come  back — oh  yes,  she’s  got 
a cock-eyed  metal  triangle  below  her 
K D pin  too. 


ALICE  BRENNAN 


Well,  I haven’t  got  a thing  to  tell  you 
as  I make  it  a rule  never  to  carry  tales — 
By  the  way,  they  say  that  Paul  Kiernan  is 
making  a big  splash  in  the  sea  of  girls, 
as  his  latest  charmer  is  a champion  swim- 
mer and  high  diver.  And,  my  dear,  they 
tell  me  that  Charlie  Pouts  has  already 
procured  the  license.  You  know  the  girls 
at  the  A.  O.  Pi  Stronghold  decorated 
the  house  all  up  in  a most  original  way 
and  enacted  a mock  wedding  just  to 
show  May  what  it  was  all  about,  not 
so  long  ago — Well,  happy  landings  to 
both  of  them! 

I guess  I’d  better  close,  but  did  you 
know  that  Shorty  Chalmers  is  the  pig- 
eons’ peril  ? That  is,  that  he  has  such  a 
pronounced  yen  for  raising  squabs  that 
his  malady  has  infected  his  roomie.  Sad 
Sam  Nicholson,  and  neither  of  them 
think  anything  of  missing  meals  while 
out  on  a wild  hunt  to  gather  in  other 
people’s  pigeons  for  Shorty’s  collection. 

You  know  Buzzard,  who’s  scrubbing 
for  manager  of  lacrosse?  Well,  he’s  hav- 
ing a terrible  time  trying  to  decide 
whether  or  not  he  wants  to  make  the 
managership  or  make  the  ladies.  It’s  al- 
most as  sad  as  Bill  Pigget’s  case;  when 
Bill  first  came  here,  he  broke  all  rec- 
ords for  hurdling  or  something,  but  now, 
they  tell  me,  he’s  only  interested  in  break- 
ing all  records  in  that  interesting  game 
which  only  two  can  play.  And  to  con- 
tinue our  morbid  strain,  it  is  really  true. 
What’s  true?  Why,  that  Hallie  May  did 
sing,  "Can’t  We  Be  Friends?”  to  Bozie. 

Speaking  of  heart  interests,  my  dear, 
Ernie  Carliss  has  certainly  been  giving 
the  campus  a vision  of  what  the  modish 
man  should  wear  — all  of  which  must 
prove  that  Anne  hasn’t  been  treating  our 
Ernie  very  well  here  of  late — Remember 
that  old  saw,  "Unlucky  in  love,  lucky  in 
cards”! 

Dearie,  wasn’t  the  St.  John’s  game  just 
too  divine — such  cute  men!  You  know, 
I really  would  like  to  know  just  who 
did  win  that  game!  "Whataman”  May 
certainly  proved  that  a social  slug  can 
also  be  a good  athlete — But  maybe  you 
didn’t  know  that  Whataman  was  a 


bounder,  and  how;  he  led  the  Junior- 
Senior  German  the  night  before  the  game, 
and  thought  nothing  of  it — just  a so- 
ciety slug — really. 

Southeron  is  a darling  . . . you  should 
see  him;  he  wears  the  cutest  little  trunks 
and  socks — oh,  only  on  the  field,  of 
course — but  they  do  say  that  Evelyn  the 
Engineer  is  not  seeing  so  much  of  him 
of  late.  My  Dear,  Phi  Delta  Theta  Ste- 
phenson is  in  Love,  actually,  and  with 
Betty  Howard ; she  snared  him  in  a week’s 
time,  and  she’s  got  all  manner  of  Phi 
Delt  jewelry  pinned  on  her  chest. 

That’s  about  all  I have  to  say — Don’t 
ask  me  any  more  questions  about  A1  the 
Greek  God  Pease,  he’s  sewed  up  a Kappa, 

1 hear — she’s  a blond,  of  course  — My 
dear,  why  must  it  always  be  a blond  ? 
Even  Bob  Allen,  the  brunettes’  standby, 
has  been  magnetized  by  a Nordic  in  the 
person  of  Sarah  Louise  Short. 

And,  they  do  say,  that  Willie  Pugh 
has  taken  to  keepin’  company  with  a lit- 
tle freshman,  whose  name  is  something 
ike,  "Whelman”.  And  just  one  more 
thing,  my  dear,  Gordon  Zimmerman 
wrote  a play,  "Hurry-Up  Love”,  and  the 
auditorium  simply  bulged  with  the  crowd 
—it  was  such  a success — But  I just 
couldn’t  help  wondering  just  how  Ping 
Kricker  could  hold  his  slumberous  poses 
so  long,  especially  right  after  taking  his 
class  in  poultry — he’s  always  complain- 
ing of  chicken  lice,  you  know,  oh  my, 
yes! 

Guess  what — they’re  going  to  have  to 
leave  the  davenport  out  of  the  Diamond- 
back  office  — 'What  with  spring,  and 
young  men’s  fancies,  and  Savage  and 
Jacobs,  and  'V’enneman  and  Jones,  there’s 
not  a chance  of  getting  any  work  done 
around  there. 

I’ve  got  oodles  more  to  tell  you — all 
about  May  Day,  for  instance,  when  all 
the  dear  girls  dressed  up  in  cheese  cloth 
and  danced  around  in  their  bare  feet,  and 
made  dirty  cracks  about  everybody  else — 
and  I’d  like  to  tell  you  about — BUT 
They’re  Pushing  Me  Off  The  Press! 


Thirteen 


A VEST  POCKET  ESSAY  ON 
SKINS 

By  Mark  Welsh 


"Oh,  goodness,  my  strap  has  broken. 
Way  I use  that  cute  pin  that  you  have  on 
your  vest  to  hold  it  together?” 

— Brown  Jug 

Mother:  ” You're  too  old  to  cry, 

Tommy.” 

Tommy:  "And  Vm  too  young  to  have 
ivhat  I’m  cryin’  for.” 

— Jester 


"This  is  the  skull  of  a man  ivho  was 
shipivrecked  for  two  years  on  a desert 
island  with  two  chorus  girls.” 

"Hotv  did  he  die?” 

"He  ivore  himself  out  tearing  dotvn 
the  signals  they  put  up.”  — Red  Cat 

Kay:  "Tm  perfect.” 

Walt:  "O.  K.  Til  practice." 

— Sagehen 


When  fig  leaves  went  out  of  fashion, 
furs  and  skins  came  in.  Our  ancestors 
fought  for  them,  and  our  lady  friends 
successfully  continue  the  battle.  Our 
schools  make  use  of  this  love  of  skins 
by  giving  a sheep  skin  for  four  years  of 
work.  The  class  prophets  have  strained 
good  imaginations  picturing  rosy  futures 
for  "the  best  class  that  ever  graduated 
from  old  Whozit”.  Commencement  ora- 
tors are  making  audiences  wish  that  Wes- 
tinghouse  had  developed  air  brakes  for 
public  speakers  rather  than  trains.  The 
sheep  skins  (made  of  parchment  paper) 
are  properly  framed  and  the  innocent 
young  things  know  more  now  than  they 
ever  will  again.  It  is  said  that  those  who 
got  high  grades  become  students;  those 
in  between,  become  teachers;  and  those 
who  "got  by”  become  wealthy.  If  true, 
a lot  of  us  seem  to  have  been  cheated. 
There  is  a rumor  about  that  the  agricul- 
tural schools  will  present  each  incoming 
student  a lamb  to  raise  for  an  individual 
sheep  skin.  The  one  showing  the  biggest 
and  best  skin  at  the  end  of  the  four  years, 
gets  a degree  with  "magna  cum  laude” 
attached.  This  will  save  mowing  the 
grass,  give  valuable  training  for  marriage, 
in  the  care  and  management  of  dumb  ani- 
mals beside  skill  in  skinning  and  fleec- 
ing. Then,  too,  the  wool  will  be  left  on 
this  new  kind  of  diploma,  and  in  can  be 
put  to  practical  use  as  a rug  or  chair 
cushion.  Anyway,  raising  your  own  sheep 
skin  w'ould  be  proof  that  some  work  was 
done  to  get  it — and  that  proves  some- 
thing.— Mark  Welch. 


The  woman:  "But  don’t  you  know 

that  kissing  involves  the  transfer  of  many 
germs?” 

The  man:  "Lady,  ivhen  1 kiss  I kill 
the  germs.” 

— Red  Cat 


Slightly  inebriated  (to  girl  on  Broad- 
way) "Do  you  speak  to  strangers  on  the 
street?” 

Sweet  little  dove:  "Oh,  no.” 

Slightly  inebriated:  "W^ell,  then,  shut 

up” 

— Burr 


Fourteen 


IF  I WERE  THE  STUDENT 

(From  page  8) 


parison  of  their  marks  and  mine  would  soon  convince  me  that 
1 was  on  the  right  (at  least,  easiest)  path  to  fame  and  for- 
tune. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  year  (with  final  examinations  in 
sight),  I would  invite  my  professor  down  to  the  "house”  for 
dinner;  attentions  would  be  lavished  upon  him  (or  I would 
know  the  reason  why).  Apples,  flowers  and  nuts  (from  the 
class)  would  be  left  on  his  desk.  In  fact,  I would  have  him 
believe  that  he  was  actually  a person  of  some  importance  on  the 
campus.  No  stone  would  be  left  unturned  to  get  along  without 
study  (no  matter  how  much  energy  it  might  take) — after  all, 
why  study  when  you  can  look  it  all  up  after  you’re  through? 
I would  await  the  coming  of  June  with  considerable  anxiety — I 
would  approach  my  professor  and  ask  him  whether  he  thought 
finals  were  a fair  test  of  one's  ability,  and  whether  it  would 
not  be  best  to  abolish  them  altogether.  Various  dodges  and 
tricks  would  be  employed  to  escape  the  prof’s  watchful  eye  dur- 
ing the  examination.  Sometimes,  especially  during  this  stren- 
uous period,  a great  Weltschmerz  overcomes  me,  and  I wonder 
whether  a college  education  is  really  worthwhile.  A slight 
measure  of  my  usual  self-confidence  (some  hateful  coeds  call  it 
"conceit”)  seems  to  desert  me,  and  I begin  to  wonder  whether 
I should  go  ’way  out  West  rather  than  home  for  the  summer 
vacation.  Perhaps  I should  accept  Uncle  Adolph’s  offer  and 
grow  fat  on  Swiss  cheese  and  liverwurst. 
j What  college  has  taught  me  so  far  is  to  wonder  whether  to 
i turn  to  the  sports  page  first,  or  whether  to  yield  to  my  natural 
I impulse  and  turn  to  the  comic  strip  instead. 

[ I suppose,  after  all,  I would  be  only  an  average  student. 


"Oh,  yes.  We  came  over  on  the  Mayflower." 


IF  1 WERE  THE  PROFESSOR 

(From  page  8) 

My  lectures  would  be  dull  — filled  with  acres  of  statistics  — 
the  same  year  after  year.  Every  student  with  a rating  under 
seventy  would  receive  a pink  passport  to  his  Dean ; I would 
keep  the  roll  most  religiously  and  adopt  the  "three  cuts  and 
you’re  out”  system;  I would  lock  the  door,  the  latch  clicking 
as  the  bell  rang;  I would,  at  times,  rant.  I would  make  the 
poor  devils  sitting  before  me  wish,  more  than  once,  they  had 
elected  Philosophy  instead,  or  snatched  up  that  job  in  the  del- 
icatesssen  shop  offered  them  last  year  by  their  Uncle  Adolph. 

I would,  in  short,  I am  afraid,  be  an  average  professor. 


"I  resign,  Mr.  Simpkins.  I resign,  I tell  you,  from  the  Sunny  Morn  Aesthetic  Dancing 

Club,  Incorporated." 


Fifteei 


"Imagine,  ken  ye.  Arguin'  an 
hour  wit  me  o'er  sixpence." 


THE  MOGUL 

A PLAY  IN  ONE  ACT 

By  Hi  Heironimus 
The  scene  shows  a great  arch  in  the 
background  and  over  the  arch  engraved 
in  gilt  letters: 

ENTRANCE  INTO  THE  WORLD  OF 
BUSINESS. 

Through  the  arch  may  be  seen,  rather 
mistily,  the  dimly  lined  figures  of  great 
factories  and  skyscrapers.  From  back- 
stage  comes  the  many  sounds  of  industry, 
the  whirl  of  powerful  machines,  and  the 
noise  and  the  rush  of  the  great  city. 
Standing  before  the  gate  are  three  figures, 
decidedly  collegiate  from  their  appear- 
ance, and  they  pause  for  a moment  before 
passing  the  portals  to  the  beyond.  As 
they  stop  for  a moment  they  regard  each 
other  with  curiosity. 

Spake  the  first: 

"I  dont  remember  you  . . . what  did 
you  do  back  there?" 

Spake  the  second: 


JANAN 

(From  page  6) 


There  were  men,  of  course,  who 
wanted  to  marry  her.  She  was  on  the 
point  of  falling  in  love  with  an  ardent 
young  Englishman  in  the  spring  of  her 
graduation  from  the  university,  and 
Francis  Whittier  smiled  at  the  great  clus- 
ters of  purple  violets  and  white  orchids 
the  Englishman  sent,  laughed  at  his 
daughter’s  moods,  and  then,  sighing,  re- 
flected that  England  was  not  Paris,  and 
that  he  would  miss  Janan's  laughter. 

Then,  suddenly,  things  were  upset,  a 
telegram  . . . Great-aunt  Mary  had  had  a 
stroke.  Janan  began  to  pack  immediately. 

"But  Janan,”  this  was  her  father,  "your 
debur,  your  career,  me.  . . .” 

And  "But  Janan,”  from  the  ardent 
young  Englishman,  "I  want  you  to  marry 
me;  England  . . .” 

They  couldn’t  hold  her,  either  of  them. 
She  was  at  Aunt  Mary’s  huge  house  in 
two  weeks,  and  that’s  how  it  all  started. 

Aunt  Mary  was  very  good  the  day  after 
Janan’s  arrival,  and  Janan  was  impatient 
to  see  the  doctor.  She  was  on  the  side 
porch  fixing  ragged  robins  in  a crystal 
basket  when  he  came. 

"Are  you  Miss  Whittier?”  he  asked 
her.  Janan  sighed  before  she  looked  up; 


a country  doctor  to  argue  with  when  the 
ragged  robins  were  so  lovely  as  the  sun- 
light flashed  across  them  in  the  crystal 
basket. 

"Are  you  Miss  Whittier?”  he  asked 
her  again.  Janan  rose,  looked  at  him, 
and  sat  down,  quickly.  (That’s  what  a 
memory  from  the  time  you  were  17  and 
danced  with  a boy  who  had  black  curls 
and  brown  eyes  will  do  to  you.) 

"Tim  Rodney?”  she  questioned.  Of 
course  he  sat  down  beside  her.  Tim 
wasn’t  the  man  to  neglect  such  an  oppor- 
tunity, if  the  girl  had  curls  of  polished 
brass  threads  for  hair,  and  a voice  like 
a song  . . . how  did  she  know  him? 
Where  had  he  seen  her?  He  looked  at 
her  again,  closely;  those  eyes  . . . there 
had  been  a sweet  child  in  the  freshman 
class  his  last  year  at  college.  He  had 
taken  her  to  Sigma  Theta’s  farewell 
dance.  Tim  started.  "Is  your  name 
Janan  ? They  laughed  as  he  took  her 
hand.  "Little  Janan  grown  up?  I’m 
sure  you  haven’t  become  a doctor;  tell 
me,  Janan,  you  haven’t  married  one,  have 
you  ?” 

She  did,  though;  she  married  Tim. 

So  that’s  the  story  of  Janan.  Not  very 


"Me?  ...  I won  my  Phi  Kappa  key  for 
scholarship,  but  I don’t  seem  to  remember 
you.  What  did  you  do  back  there?” 
Number  One: 

"Why  congratulations  . . . that’s  very 
nice  ...  er  ...  I won  letters  in  the  three 
major  sports.” 

Number  Two: 

"You  did,  that’s  nice.  . . .” 

Then  they  both  turn  and  regard  num- 
ber Three  who  has  been  smiling  at  them 
with  superior  amusement.  Before  his 
haughty  gaze,  they  assume  an  attitude  of 
respect.  One  might  read  their  thoughts. 
"Who  is  this  person?”  they  are  thinking, 
"he  must  have  done  something  very 
wonderful  back  there”.  So  the  Phi 
Kappa  Phi  man  and  the  varsity  letter  man 
turned  to  the  Third  Man. 

"What  did  I do?  ...  I thought  every- 
one knew  me  ...  I WAS  MENTIONED 
SEVENTEEN  TIMES  IN  NEEDHAM’S 
SCANDAL  COLUMN.” 

This  superior  being  proceeds  through 
the  portals  and  is  followed  respectively 
by  the  other  two. 


Ed. — (to  gagster)  ; 7 saw  this  joke  in 
Harper's  for  September,  1889- 

Levinson:  Yeh,  but  you  got  to  give  me 
credit  for  a memory. 

”^'ho  is  that  man  over  there  snapping 
his  fingers?” 

"That's  a deaf  mute  with  the  hic- 
coughs.” 

— Jester 

Fellow  (holding  one-half  of  one  pair 
of  twins)  : You  say  their  names  are  Al 
Smith  and  Herb  Hoover?” 

Proud  Momma:  "Yup.” 

Fellow:  "W'ell,  er,  guess  this  one  must 
be  Al.” 

— Longhorn 

Track  Coach — "Hoiv  fast  are  you?” 
Candidate — "Well,  / can  run  one  hun- 
dred yards  in  fifteen  seconds.” 

"Any  good  in  the  distance?” 

"No,  not  very.” 

"All  right.  Til  put  you  down  for  di- 
rection.” 

— Tiger 


intricate,  really  rather  simple,  but  I 
thought  perhaps  you  might  like  to  hear 
It.  Have  a good  time  during  the  summer. 
Yours  for  the  edification  of  the  campus, 

Lois. 
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Earliest  Picture  Of 

Planet  Pluto  Found 


Cambridge,  Mass.  (U.P.)  — • 

1 Harvard’s  unsurpassed  collection  of 

I astronomical  photographs  includes 

I the  earliest  known  picture  of  Pluto, 

/ ninth  and  most  recently  discovered 

^ planet. 

; The  Pluto  photograph,  taken  at 

! Harvard  Observatory  through  a 16- 

inch  Metcalf  telescope  November 
11,  1914,  was  found  in  the  Har- 
! vard  collection  by  Miss  Arville  D. 

I Walker,  observatory  secretary,  re- 

cently after  several  months’  search. 

Pluto’s  position  at  the  time  of 
the  picture  checked  very  closely  with 
the  planet’s  orbit  as  calculated  by 
Dr.  E.  C.  Bower,  of  University  of 
California. 

Time:  Late  afternoon. 

Place;  Harvard  Observatory. 
Characters:  Miss  Walker,  Dr.  Henry 
C.  Twong  {head  of  observatory) , Dr.  E. 
C.  Botver,  two  assistants. 

(As  the  scene  opens,  Aim  Walker, 
blonde,  encased  in  a shimmering  black 
satin  dress  (Miss  Walker  has  hit  upon 
the  cunning  idea  of  dressing  like  Sivedish 
movie  actresses)  is  rooting  about  in  file 
drawer  Cem-Cto  for  her  lunch,  filed 
thusly  because  of  the  contents  of  the 
lunch — cream  cheese  sandwiches,  for  Miss 
Walker,  besides  dressing  like  Sivedish 
movie  actresses  is  a stickler  for  methodi- 
calness. The  drawer  is  at  the  bottom  of 
the  tier.  Dr.  Henry  C.  Twong,  seated  at 
his  powerful  telescope,  is  watching  Miss 
Walker.  The  two  assistants,  seated  at 
their  smaller,  less  powerful  telescope  are 
also  watching  Miss  W''alker.) 

Aim  Walker  (slowly  straightens  up, 
stares  in  a puzzled  manner  at  a photo- 
graph she  has  taken  from  the  file.  Sud- 
denly she  breaks  into  a smile.):  Well, 
can  you  imagine  that  now?  Here,  boys, 
it  is. 

Dr.  Twong:  Eh  — What?  — What’s 
that  ? 

Two  assistants  (in  unison) : Yes,  Dr. 
Twong. 

Miss  Walker:  And  to  think  it’s  been 
here  all  this  time — almost  eighteen  years. 
Dr.  Twong:  What  is  it? 

I Two  assistants  (in  unison) : Yes,  Dr. 
I Twong. 

Aim  Walker:  Somebody’s  been  mon- 
' keying  with  these  files  again.  I can  re- 
member, just  like  it  was  yesterday,  putting 

this  in  Lzt-Ppt.  One  of  those  ’d 

assistant  been  at  it  again. 

Two  assistants  (in  unison) : Yes,  Dr. 
Tw — Yes,  Miss  Wal — oh,  let  it  lie. 


Dr.  Twong:  What  is  it?  (aside  to 
assistants)  Shut  up  you. 

Aim  Walker:  It's  that  Pluto  thing. 

Dr.  Twong:  Pluto  what? 

Aim  Walker:  Pluto,  the  planet.  Here. 
(She  hands  photograph  to  Dr.  Tivong.) 

Dr.  Twong  (staring  at  photograph)  : 
H’m,  looks  spotty,  sort  of.  Something  I 
et,  no  doubt  . . . Oh  yes,  yes.  Now  I 
remember  (smiles  delightedly)  this  is 
that  photo  1 took  November  11,  1914 
through  the  old  Metcalf.  (W^alks  over 
and  tenderly  caresses  Old  Metcalf,  hover- 
ing, dust-covered,  in  the  far  corner,  dis- 
carded for  new  equipment.)  (Rushes  to 
phone.)  Hello,  long  distance  . . .Long 
distance?  ...  I'd  like  to  speak  to  Dr. 
E.  C.  Bower  at  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia. To with  the  expense.  I'm 

connected  with  Hahvard.  (Drums  fin- 
gers on  desktop,  tvaiting.)  (Aim  W'alker 
starts  eating  cream  cheese  sandwiches  and 
reading  "Photoplay” . Two  assistants  pull 
levers  and  make  adjustments  on  their 
smaller,  less  poiverful  telescope.) 

Dr.  Twong:  Hello  . . . hello  ...  I 
say,  is  this  you  E.  C.  ? . . . How  are  you, 
old  man?  This  is  Twong  at  Hahvard. 
I thought  you  might  like  to  know  we  dug 
up  that  old  Pluto  picture.  You  know. 


the  first  ever  taken.  Had  my  secretary 
on  its  trail  a couple  months.  . . . Yes,  sir, 
just  as  good  as  ever.  . . . That  same  old 
staid,  Plutoish  appearance,  you  know,  E. 
C.  . . . ha!  ha!  . . . Well  you  know,  old 
man,  we're  rather  proud  of  such  things 
here  at  Hahvard.  Unsurpassed  collection 
of  astronomical  photographs  and  all  that 
sort  of  bosh,  you  know.  . . . Say,  by  the 
way,  I wonder  if  we  could  check  up  on 
the  position.  The  way  the  photograph 
shows  it  Pluto  was  right  about  on  the 
forty-two  yard  line,  sixty-eighth  latitude, 
fourteen,  well  about  fourteen  point  seven 
cubic  centimeters  from  par.  How  does 
that  check?  . . . Oh  take  you  time,  old 
bean.  I'm  connected  with  Hahvard,  you 
know.  . . . Really,  is  that  so?  Excellent. 
. . . Thanks  very  much.  . . . Run  in  some- 
time when  you  get  to  Cambridge.  I'm 
connected  with  Hahvard,  you  know. 
Good  day.  Bower.  (Writes  earnestly  a 
moment,  then  turns  to  Aim  Walker)  : 
Miss  Walker,  you  may  call  the  newspaper 
men.  I am  quite  ready.  (To  assistants, 
still  fooling  around  uith  smaller,  less 
powerful  telescope)  : Let's  pick  up  this 
place  a bit,  boys.  Newspaper  men  com- 
ing. 


Seventeen 


Guide;  "On  our  right  we  hare  the 
palatial  home  of  Mr.  Gould. 

Old  Lady:  "John  Jay  Gould?” 

Guide:  ”No,  Arthur  Gould.  And  o)i 
the  left  is  the  residence  of  Mr.  Vander- 
bilt.” 

Old  Lady:  "Cornelius  Vanderbilt?” 
Guide;  "No,  Reginald  Vanderbilt. 
And  in  front  is  the  First  Church  of 
Christ.  (To  old  lady)  Noir’s  your 
chance.” 

— Log 


Customer:  "Your  dog  seems  very  fond 
of  watching  you  cut  hair.” 

Barber;  "It  ain’t  that.  Sometimes  I 
snip  off  a bit  of  a customer's  ear.” 

— Tiger 


"Good  morning,  my  son,”  said  the 
census  taker.  "You  seem  to  be  a bright 
little  shaver.  Have  you  any  brothers  and 
sisters?” 

"Yeah,  I got  lotza  brudders  and  cis- 
tern. There's  seven  of  us  boys  and  eight 
girls.” 

"My,  my!  The  stork  must  visit  you 
often.” 

"Visits  us — nothing!  He  lives  with 

us.” 

— Sour  Owl 


"Darn  it!  Just  when  I was  running  out!" 


"And  ivhat  do  you  do  ivhen  your  hear  the  fire  alarm,  my 
good  man?” 

"Oh,  I jest  get  up  and  feel  the  wall  and,  if  it  ain't  hot,  I go 
back  to  bed.” 

— Tiger 


Mother  (socially  inclined)  : "I  have  picked  out  a husband  for 
you.” 

Daughter:  "Very  well,  but  I tell  you  emphatically  that  when 
it  comes  to  buying  the  wedding  dress  Til  select  the  material  my- 
self.’’ 

— Ranger 


( (Scratching)  : How  do  you  get  rid  of  cooties?” 

"That’s  easy.  Take  a bath  in  sand  and  rub  down  in  alcohol. 
The  cooties  get  drunk  and  kill  each  other  throwing  rocks.” 

— Panther 


"Oh,  come  on,  you  don't  have  to  be 
good,  there's  no  R's  in  June" 


"Tough  on  Bjinks,  ivasn’t  it?” 

"The  mind  reader,  you  mean?” 
"Yeah.  He  went  crazy  at  a sorority 
tea.” 


— Blue  Gator 


The  boarding  house  mistress  glanced  grimly  around  the  table 
as  she  announced;  "We  have  a delicious  rabbit  pie  for  din- 
ner.” 

The  boarders  nodded  resignedly,  all,  that  is,  but  one  . 

He  glanced  nervously  downward,  shifting  his  feet.  One  foot 
struck  something  soft,  something  that  said,  "Meow.” 

Up  came  his  head.  A relieved  smile  crossed  his  face  as  he 
gasped,  "Thank  God.” 

— Panther 
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NATIONAL  HOTEL 
SUPPLY  CO. 

412  I2TH  ST.,  N.  W. 

Washington,  D.  C. 


and  (P)  wisiom 


1 2941 

PHONE  NATIONAL  - 2943 

I 2942 


College  Bar-B-Q 


Open  fo  2 A.  M. 

Try  Our  Spanish  Omelette 

SANDWICHES.  LIGHT  LUNCH 
PLATE  DINNER 
CIGARS— CIGARETTES 


WATER  COLOUR 

IT'S  THE  MODERN  WAY 

of  printins  in  color  — more 
beautiful  — more  attractive  — 
tints  more  delicate  — solids 
more  vivid  — and  yet  it  costs 
no  more. 


Exclusive  in  Ba  timorz  With 

“Read -Taylor 

College  Publicotions 


AT  THE  GATE 


With  the  assurance  that  they  will  be  accorded 
every  courtesy  within  our  power  to  extend  them. 


The  Prince  Georges 
Danh  & 

Trust  Company 


ML  RAINIER.  MD. 


HYATTSVILLE,  MD. 


J.  ENOS  RAY.  President 

T.  HOWARD  DUCKETT,  Vice  Pres,  and  Counsel 
N.  G.  DUDROW,  President 
PERRY  BOSWELL.  Vice-President 
H.  C.  BYRD.  Vice-President 
THADDEUS  M.  JONES,  Treasurer 
WLLIAM  BOWIE,  Assistant  Treasurer 
J.  ROBERT  SHERWOOD,  Assistant  Treasurer 


SETTING 
THE  STAGE 

Is  of  vital  importance 
. . . for  when  the  cur- 
tain rises  the  attention 
of  everyone  is  focused 
on  the  opening  scene. 
. . . Joyce  Photo- 
Engravings  "set  the 
stage"  . . . for  that 
impression  so  neces- 
sary to  insure  . . . suc- 
cessful printing.  . . . 

MAURICE 

o y c E 

ENGRAVING  CO. 

J.  OSCAR  FAUTH,  Mgr. 
Star  Building, 
District  3452 


Chlsled  by  Hi — 


Fresh!  not  parched 


or  toasted! 


^^HEN  you  smoke  Camels  you  enjoy 
all  the  rare  goodness  of  choice  Turk- 
ish and  mild  sun-ripened  Domestic 
tobaccos.  For  the  tobaccos  that  go  into 
Camels  are  never  parched  or  toasted. 
The  Reynolds  method  of  scientifically 
applying  heat  guarantees  against  that. 

Protected  against  drying  out  by  the 
Camel  Humidor  Pack,  a positive  air- 

R.J.  REYNOLDS  TOBACCO 


seal,  Camels  come  to  you  with  their 
natural  moisture  still  present,  insuring 
a cool,  mild,  flavorful  smoke  wherever 
you  buy  them. 

If  you  haven’t  smoked  Camels  lately, 
compare  their  fresh,  mild  delight  with 
the  sting  and  burn  of  dusty,  dry  ciga- 
rettes. Smoke  Camels,  then  leave  them 
— -if  you  can. 

COMPANY,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 


Camels 

Made  FRESH  — FRESH 


“Are  you  Listenin’?" 

R J.  REYNOLDS  TOBACCO  COMPANY’S  COAST-TO-COAST  RADIO  PROGRAMS 
Camel  Quarter  Columbia  Broadcasting  System 

Prime  Albert  Quarter  National  Broadcasting  Company  Red  Network 


“Don’t  remove  the  Camel 
Humidor  Pack  itispro- 
tection  against  perfume 
and  powder  odors,  dust 
and  germs.  Buy  Camels 
by  the  carton  for  home  or 
office.  The  Humidor 
Pack  keeps  Camels  fresh 


See  radio  page  of  local  newspaper  for  time 


© 19S2,  R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Company 
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